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ABSTRACT 

Representatives from seven media-oriented 
instructional programs for disadvantaged students met with staff 
members from the Educational Resources Information center (EPIC) 
Clearinghouse on Media and Technology to discuss the philosophy 
underlying their efforts ^ means of developing instructional 
objectives and strategies^ criteria for the selection of materials, 
and ways of evaluating performance. Topics discussed include the 
merits of locally developed materials versus those of commercial 
products, evaluation of the affective domain, role playing by 
children, the use of radio, the role of the teacher, factors 
influencing the choice of media, traits of the culturally different 
learner^ and an inventory of priorities as seen by those working in 
the field. A glossary of selected terms, descriptions of the seven 
model projects, and the results of a survey of chief state school 
officers used to identify such projects are also included in the 
report. (PE) 
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MEDIA AND THE DISADVANTAGED PROJECT 
Questions asked dt Stte Visitations 

1 What IS your project all about' Describe it 
' 2 Exactly what equipment do you have 
Hardware 
Software 

" 3 Who were the people primarily responsible for creating this project' {Full identi- 
fication with correct snettings and titles ) 

4 What specific educational needs prompted this project' 

5 What roles did parents pfay in the development of this project' 

6 What rotes did students play in the development of this project' 

7 Why did you employ a heavy concentration on the use of media and technology 
in this project' 

8 Were there any other projects that provided y( u wtth ideas or methods in design 
ing and implementing this project' Please ide ufy them 

9 Do you believe /our project to be a success' " * what degree' 

10 If yes, why do you believe your project \* a t xtess {evidence)' 

1 1 Are yoii able to identify any alternatives to the use of media that surfaced as a 
result of your project' 

12 Would you continue this project if outside funds w« re dropped' Why' 

13 With what you know now, would it have been possible to conduct the project 
without outside funds' 

14 What would you do differently if you were to repeat this protect' 

15 Did you learn anythtni; new as a result of this project' Please identify what you 
have learned 

Did this project mvolve special training for staff Describe the nature of the 
training 

Did this project involve special training for students' Describe the nature of the 

tnning 

D . ihis project involve special preparation of the parents^ Describe the nature 
of the preparation 

Did this project involve special preparation of the townspeople? Describe the 
nature of the prepdi jtion 

What do you consider the strengths of your project' 
What do you consider the weaknesses of your project' 

Now that you are into the project, do you find you lack something due to lack 
of r' nning or foresight? 

Did you receive adequate administrative and staff support for your project' 

If "No" cite reasons why support was not given 

If "Yes" Cite examples of "upport given 
Identify the media you employ and rank their effectiveness m your project 
Why did you choose these media' 

Did you receive any outside technical assistance with your project' Please iden- 
tify sources of outside technical assistance 

Please identify any technical assistance you needed which was unavailable to 
you' 

How easy would t be for others to set uo a project similar to your$7 
What information is available on your project, and at what <,ost? (if any) Where 
»s It available (exact titles of reports, etc , addresses, phone numbers, etc ) 
What else would you tike to say about your project' 
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COOMBS: I think it would be very 
desirable at this point to go around the 
tolli. and have each of you tell us about 
yourself and a little bit about your pro- 
ject. I think it is a logical place to 
start. Give your name, it will hf Ip us 
when we try to transcribe the tapes. 

GRAYSON: I'm Ryan Gray son, 1 work in— 
1 don't know whether to call it a small or 
large rural district. It's large in terms 
of physical size, about 500 square miles 
of the Mississippi Delta. The enrcllrent 
of the school district is less than 2,000 
for kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. Our work is to coordinate the 
Title I program in our district — our dis- 
trict is heavily black. Of course you 
know Mississippi has been in the limelight 
so to speak as far as black/white desegre- 
gation has been concerned but as far as 
I*ai concerned and as far as the future is 
concerned, I see more hope and better 
person-to-person sorts of things taking 
place than anywhere that I know of. I'm 
proud and happy to be a small part of that. 

COOPER: My name is Muriel Cooper and 
I'm from Wilmington, Delaware. I don't 
know whether that's a very large place. 
We used to think it was kind of large, 
it's about 85,000 now, maybe a little 
better. I'm a teacher, an art teacher 
there, and coordinator and writer and 
developer and I guess inventor of a pro- 
gram or project entitled "Visual Imagery — 
A Means of Improving Self Concepts." 
Basically this program uses the art of film 
making as a motivational vehicle or force 
to help boys and girls improve or see the 
need for change in their self-concept in 
terms of behavior. 

It would seem that the technology angle 
and the media are secondary because of 
self-concept and all the things that go 
into making it or building it is the main 
idea. Most people think of self-concept as 
being synonymous with self-image, but it is 
not. It is a four pronged fork and each 
one is highly important. Most of this — 
two thirds of it — is concerned with inter- 
relationships. So the reason for using 
film making and other visual media is to 
help boys and girls see the need for 



working together. To make a filn by your- 
self is an impossible task. Boys and girls 
are oriented to visual images because they 
have more information about it. Thev are 
exposed to it more than they are to their 
total school training and by the time they 
graduate fron high school they have more 
hours in looking at TV, movie?, etc., than 
they have spent in the classioom. So this 
is a highly educational lield and it covers 
just about every discipline that you can 
think of in the public school and also 
almost every aspect of human relations and 
behavior. 

So we try to help boys and girls get 
rid of some of their hangups that keep their, 
from doing what they really want to do. In 
order to do it they have to know how to 
solve some of their behavioral prublems anc 
so therefore we include ^roup guidance ard 
individual guidance and home study. I 
would think we've had a great deal of suc- 
cess . I don't want to boast, but we have 
had some success and it can work and it 
does work and being a part of it has inade 
me extremely proud and being a part of this 
conference has really meant a great deal. 

COOMBS: Thank you. Now Ed. 

HEISER: I*m Ed Reiser from Billings, 
Montana, where it was 10 below when I left 
yesterday. But we made it fine; we missed 
one plane and got on another one. Billings 
is the largest city in Montana, according 
to the census anyhow, and we have a school 
system of about 17,000 students and my 
position in the district is Administrative 
Assistant for Federal Programs, However, 
much of my work is in the Title I area, 
with carryover into some other programs. 

In Montana as 1 travel around the coun- 
try, I see different programs and I think 
many times we are quite fortunate with the 
problems that we have. I think we have 
problems, bet not as great as I see in many 
other parts of the country. Maybe you're 
interested in the makeup of our student 
population For example, blackwise, we 
have less than 1% black students in 
Billings. Spanish-Americans, I would say, 
are a bigger group, oh between 7-8% are 
Spanish-Americans. And we have American 
Indians. Billings is about 30 miles from 
the Indian reservation and consequently a 



number cf Chtyenrt Indians and Crow chil- 
cren are pa*.t of our system. As far as 
siinority groups are concerned, this kirjc. 
of makes up our minority group aspect. 
Our Title I programs primarily deal with— 
well our big need as I guef^^ it is the iiame 
as many parts of the cotintry— we do have 
some reading problems i i Montana too. So 
we try to work in with media what we call 
reading labs or reading centers and we've 
tried every different type of material we 
can to motivate children who are deprived 
and some things work for us, some don't. 
The things that don't work for us we qiiit. 

Things that do work we are keeping and 
after five years we are finding some 
things that are quite effective and we 
also work— we have children — with some 
problems of self-image, attitude towards 
school and tl.is type of thing. We try to 
do quite a little work in the secondary 
school area. We have a need as many 
cities have for an evening high school for 
the dropout student and we operate an eve- 
n-'--- high school as we call it and this 
will primal ily take care of students who 
have droppec out for numerous reasons or 
are about to drop out. We work in that 
ar 1 quite heavily. We are expanding this 
— ve are trying to get down to our junior 
high schools, we think that if we can get 
dowii earlier, we can save a lot of kids. 
We're hoping anyhow. 

We have an emergency dental program 
which there seems to be a need for. I 
don't know if it*s the water, or what it 
is, but we do hav^ problems with teeth and 
many times the r tudents cannot get the help 
they need so what we do is if the student 
has an emergency need or a developing need 
we just have his teeth fixed. These are 
some of things we do. I don't know maybe 
as the day goes on I can tell you more 
about them. 

COOMHS: Harry, I think you should have 
the right to speak for yourself — I would 
first like to say that Harry Johnson is 
with us either as a resource person or 
we're trying to convince hir to be confer- 
ence director or something much more vital. 
We'll see how the day goes. Harry is 
Associate Dear and Profe£;sor of Education 
at Virginia State College and also 



Director of the Audio Visual Center ther,. 
Ve won't go into all ycur honors and so on. 
He has been a Fulbright lecturer, and h s 
doctorate is from Teacher's College Jt 
Columbia. Basically he is her i as i ♦ 
source person for the rest of us tc Van on. 

JCHNSCIv: Really I'm pleased ano privi- 
leged to be here. I never attend a confer- 
ence that I don't go away with moie than 
what I brought. I ha\e in the laot couple 
of years been involved, and I'll ir«ntion a 
couple of things that might be relevant tc 
what we are talking about here tocay, in 
the Instructitanal De\elopment Insritute 
project . 

I suppose there .ire close to a hundred 
of these Institutes throughout tne country 
.... they are generated from a consortium 
of Michigan State University, Syracuse 
University, the University of Southern 
California and a research unit that was in 
Oregon but now moved down to San Diego. 
In essence the project is dedicated to the 
wholeness of change — by that we mean that 
audio visual, media, technology, or what- 
ever, is not isolated but is in the total 
picture of how learning takes place, iden- 
tifying objectives, evaluation, the whole 
bit of instructional strategies. It's been 
very effective in the cities I've been 
involved with, Norfolk, Virginia; Richmond, 
Virginia; tryouts in Phoenix, Arizona; 
Atlanta and Detroit. 

I might say that this project empha- 
sizes the mix. One of. the things that we 
found out about the mix of staffs is that 
the U.S. Oftice of Educr.tlon took the posi- 
tion that too many Institutes were geared 
to one level echelon. Teachers came and 
w£re trained, were very excited and then 
they went back and couldn't communicate 
with their principals or the superinten- 
dents. This mix that is required in the 
National Special Media Institute involves 
superintendents, directors of instruction, 
supervisors, librarians, and so forth. 
It's very hard to get these people but they 
finally decide to come if the project is 
funded tor their area. It's quite a reveal- 
ing thing to see school board members sit- 
ting side by side with a kindergarten 
teacher or reading teacher or a supervisor 
and a principal. Not an assistant principal. 
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bvt I prirxipal who's a decision maker. 

Well, that's oni: of the things we'vt? 
been involved in. The other, I suppose, is 
Educational Xedia I.istitute which we have 
had ut Virginia State Collej;e for seven 
yeavs, since 1365. And I icight say at this 
point when it corus to terminology I just 
get a little peeved with tae U.S. Office of 
Education about terminology because at this 
very r.cment the> have changed again in their 
interpretation of what mccia is. Now they 
no longer consider media anywhere in the 
category of technology. This is a new posi- 
tion in the V.S. Office and it's just come 
about. I reminded then at a couple of 
meetings that it was the U.S. Office that 
gave us thac term 'nedia" when it first 
funded the Educational Media Institute in 
1965 and now a media library is considered 
really library print material. 

Well we won't get into that but what 
I'm really saying is that I think we all 
know what v,- mean when we talk about disad- 
vantaged — culturally disadvantaged — or 
whatever, and I think we need not have any 
hangups about words because they are just 
words. I hope to get a great deal from you 
today. If there's any contribution I can 
make, I'll do so as the day goes by. 

COOMBS: Thank you Harry. Kent Tibbitts 
and Don Mose are both in a very sensitive 
position because they are both from the same 
project. I'll leave it up to the two of you 
to summarize. ' 

TIBBITTS: Well I'm Kent Tibbitts and our 
project is developing audio visual material 
for use of Navajo children. We're funded 
through Title VII, the bilingu?.l program in 
ESLA. We're funded on a year-to-year basis. 
It started out three years ago. 

Maybe 952 or even 99% of the Navajo in 
our schools speak no English when they come 
to kindergarten. So cuv big problem is 
getting the students to learn English so 
they can compete in the regular curriculum 
of the school district while they're learn- 
ing English. What we attempt to do is pro- 
vide means whereby the students can learn 
the basic concepts as they go along and 
emerge in the third and fourth grades with 
an understanding of English. 

Prior to this program the students were 
coming in and they were — well, not really 



wasting re first three o; foir years — 
but they ;ere learni ig English and all of 
a sudcip the\ knou English and they don't 
know j.-'^thin^ else. Sj we have the bi- 
lingu il proj;ram. Tie structure of the 
progr.^m is t.iat c3C'» classroon: lias an Angle 
certified teacher ' ccause ve can't find 
Navajo certified teachers to meet the state 
requirements, and then we have what we call 
a cooperative tevCher who speaks the lan- 
guage. Ea^icallv instruction is given in 
Erglish hi.t anv ?:udent can learn anything 
that thf> need t » in their ovn language. 
Whatever languaf^ they car learn it in, 
chat's the language they learn it in and 
the cooperating teacher helps them in this 
way. 

So Cor problem is to provide media that 
could h^ used to help these students in 
learning the basic concepts. We've got a 
giga.itic job. As far as we know — unless 
there is some secret project that nobody's 
talking about — we're probably the only 
ones that are involved in Native American 
languages. We have about 1200-1300 Indian 
students and we have only about AOO of 
these in the bilingual program which goes 
through the third gr^de. In addition to 
the Navajo students, we have about sixty- 
some Ute students. But their parents have 
let us know that they don't want this kind 
of thing for their students. We had e 
meeting with them when we first staited 
out, where we told them about wha^ we had 
planned for some of the Navajo students and 
some of the things we had already been work- 
ing on, and it was a room about this size. 
About 13 or lA of the people — they kind of 
got their heads together. They talked 
there for about ten minutes and finally the 
councilman from the area stood up and he 
said, '*You make them white men and we'll 
make them Utes". 

Other than that, our biggest problem 
with the Navajo parents is some of them 
have a concern for their students learning 
in the Navajo language. They think thcv 
should learn in English. But once they sct^ 
how effective the program is, that opposi- 
Lion disappears. 

Now just a little bit about myself. 
I^m not a media person, I graduated as a 
band teacher and then got a Master's 
Degree in admitiistration and went to work 
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in a world work orientation program there 
CM* the rebervation. We were trving to tell 
acult Navajos about educational opportuni- 
ties anc there was no way you get a film 
or anythihg in the Navaju language. That's 
kind of how I got involved. We put 
together five slide sound shows ^nd you 
can iuiagine people clapping for the show 
when they found out where to get job infor- 
mation. So they were so excited about see- 
ing something in their own language. Chat 
from that a kind of vacuum was created and 
we got sucked in and this is very exciting. 
We're just very enthused about what we are 
doing. 

But the Navajo doesn't partic- 
ularly lend itself to technology — the 
language. We've got lots of these kinds 
of problems. And these students — most of 
them do not have television, electricity, 
running water, this kind of thing. They 
live in dirt hogans and they live in a 
very different way than most people live. 
So we try to make our materials represent 
their culture. When we talk about some 
concept, we try to use things out of their 
culture and this requires a lot of time on 
the reservation taking pictures, this sort 
of thing, but we try to make it meaningful 
for them. 

COOMBS: Could Don [Mose] tell us some- 
thing about the film? 

MOSE: I'm also not a media specialist, 
but as Kent has said we have a great deal 
of a problem with the language. Since 
this is the case I begc n working with the 
project about two years ago. We came up 
with about five films. We went and did 
research on the reservation and got some 
films together. There are some tales that 
were handed down from generation to gener- 
ation and suddenly there it was on compu- 
ters 



PROCTOR: My name is Will Proctor. 
I'm from Newark, Delaware — formerly a 
Midwestern teacher and guidance counselor, 
school psychologist — now an administrator 
in special education. I'm here I guess as 
a result of some work I've done earlier 
with a clinical psychologist. This theory 
of personalities is one that I've been 



working with tor approxiiratel y five years, 
trying to adapt educational progrars to it. 
by virtue of doing this I've written Title 
I projects and tried to tie together what 
we call diagnostic impact centers where 
are attempting to deal on a tean teaching, 
non-graded educational center basis and in 
a non-categorical nanner with ycungsters. 
I say non-categorical because the state of 
Delaware, as most states, tends lo be cate- 
gorical in the way they legally identify 
children. So we try to stretch the law as 
much as possible I guess and get away from 
a lot of the demographic, psychological 
kinds of data that would be typically 
associated with placement in special educa- 
tion, and have pretty well worked with par- 
ents, regular teachers and special educa- 
tion teachers in terms of placement. The 
way we're getting into media other than the 
normal tilings that you use in the skill 
centers in terms of teaching reading skill 
and math would be probably through video- 
tapes ant\ television. 

We not only find it very valuable to 
videotape teaching experiences and then play 
back for the teacher as well as the staff, 
but we also find it extremely helpful in 
what we call our ego groups in terms of tr>^ 
ing to elevate self-concept by videotaping 
youngsters too. I guess our contribution 
as far as this conference is concerned 
probably rests more heavily in the utiliza- 
tion of video tapes. 

DAVIS: I'm Bud Davis from Azusa which 
is about 20 miles outside of Los Angeles 
city. I'm an elementary school principal 
and I'm not funded in any way. What we do 
in tenrs of media, we've just been able to 
do within our very meager budget. I'm in 
the process, hopefully if the funds come 
out of Washington, of becoming a Title I 
school. I've been identified for quite 
some time; apparently I may make it this 
year. Our school population is basically 
white; there are about 20% Chicano. We 
don't have any language difficulty in terms 
of the Mexican-American child with Spanish, 
but our b^sic problem and the reason we 
got involved with media was one of language. 
This is just verbalization. 

Most of the children in my area have a 
high transiency rate, about 125% turnover a 



year. And the children that corae to me at 
almost any grade level come to me without 
any kind of language patterns. We have 
found through the use of a multitude of 
media that *'e can get kids to verbalize 
and the motivation factor kind of takes 
them out of themselves. Consequently, it's 
been affecting them in that area. In tems 
of my primary goals of the ochool, which 
happen to be to teach kids to read and 
self -concept improvement, I'm not too sure 
of either because I can never measure the 
children that I begin with really at any 
time unless I do it almost on a weekly 
basis. Probably today while I'm here I'll 
have a 5% turnover. That makes it very 
difficult. 

One of the neat things we are doing, 
thougn,is in special education. We have a 
large concentration in the building proba- 
bly because of this factor of mobility, of 
emotionally "disturbed" whatever that means, 
children. And the district I'm in has got 
a large program of pull-out for EH, MR 
type kids which I have felt is destroying to 
most kids. And my school happens to have 
the largest concentration: There are about 
60 children that are categorically identi- 
fied; there are another 290 that are proba- 
bly similar. But we don't have any kind 
of self-contained operation for special 
kids and we've developed a learning center 
where I us<. a great deal of my media where 
these kids as well as any other children 
move through this room during the day, any 
time — some on schedule some not on schedule* 
I'm trying to place all of these atypical 
kids in a normal flow so that they can 
begin to feel like they're very much the 
same as the rest of us — it makes it a lot 
of fun. 

Verbalizing is our biggest problem and 
I've found it to be very successful in terms 
of media, although I still find in the two 
or three years that we have been pushing 
this, the most effective media I have in my 
school is a very sensitive teacher. I'll 
take that over anything else. 

RICHARDSON: I just ran down and got 
some brochures. I didn't realize we would 
have show-and-tell right off the bat. If 
anybody cares to see a brochure done by our 
group you can have one. It's new: you 



might have «:een the last one we did last 
year. We're t^.^palshop] located right down 
here in Whitesburg, Kentucky which is on 
the border of Virginia, two miles from 
Virginia and about half between West 
Virginia and Tennessee. And this is- the 
Appalachian coal field right here. It li^ns 
up all of West Virginia and down into North 
Carolina. We arc pretty much entirely dif- 
ferent than you all in that we work outside 
of any school system. WeVe an independent 
media group. Inside [the brochure] you can 
see that there are different workshopc — 
really a collective of different workshops 
and different media including video, video 
films, cable television, recordings. We 
have a film workshop which is by far the 
heaviest weight and photography and graphics. 

We take there is no limit you see, 

the ages are probably historically 
speaking from age lA to probably 40. Most 
of the people fall in that age group. They 
are just dropping out of high school or just 
graduated from high school and have no alter- 
natives. People have to leave the area or 
work in the coal mines. So a number of them 
avoid that like drath itself and are trying 
to find alternatives before they leave. So 
there the ages are probably 17 to say 25, 
30. But we're originally funded with a 
grant from OEO and the American Film Insti- 
tute to set up a community film workshop. 
Nobody knew what it was but they had an 
idea that film could be used as an expres- 
sive media on a one-to-one basis with 
creative students as well as the product 
being used in the community to help organ- 
ize that community. 

Well, after three years, this is 

what we've come up with But I 

guess the main thing to think about is the 
people who arc in the workshop run it pretty 
much. They're involved on the basis of in- 
dep'».ndent motivation. A student comes up 
to us with some desire to say something 
usually and has some notion .... or maybe 
doesn't have any notion but we have a 
notion that this project might allow him to 
say that. Then he is involved with the 
administration of the workshop as well as 
the fund-raising as well and the making of 
film. 

Most of our people have been able to 



come in and do a file on their owr. without 
any of this otrier harassment like thinking 
about where the money cones from. But ery 
quickly after he's made his film he's res- 
ponsible if iie wishes to stay around to 
thinking about the future and his place in 
the workshop. Right now we have 16 full- 
time employees — it's grown from 2 or 1 to 
16 and we're thinking — we just got a grant 

to do a cable television origination 

... So anyway, we're an independent insti- 
tution open to anyone who comes in and with 
no selective premises. 

Everyone in that area is a minority as 
far as we're concerned because all of these 
Institutions are substandard across the 
board. We're open to Appalachian young 
people and that's the whole region, I mean 
there is a very generous border from New 
York State down the Mississippi. It's 
independent economically from any institu- 
tion. It's really a collection of grants 
and income from the film distribution 
which is the most honest and no-strings 
attached .... We do film contracts; we 
get grants. In fact in the back there is 
a paragraph on the economic structure if 
anybody is int erested In It. We run on 
contributions. It's a tren.endoue hassle 
but It's sort of an honest one for us, 
because we're really involved in ecoromic 
development for the future for young 
people in our atea as well — not just the 
education. Because there are no jobs; 
there is no future for young people outside 
the coal mines and related industry. So 
we're trying to build conmuiiity — an inde- 
pendent economic community as well as a 
place to live and exciting projects to do. 

JOHNSON: Bill, do you enter any of 
your films in film festivals? 

RICHARDSON: There is a thing on publi- 
city back here [in the brochure]. They 
have entered film in the Museum of Modern 
Art. They won several awards recently At 
Sinking Creek ir Tennessee we won one award 
and there are four other awards in a Univer- 
sity of Tennessee film festival down here, 
four out o^ six. That was a good festival 
there. Then there were a couple of others. 
No real major things. Oh the Yale Film 
Festival is one of the more prestigious 
ones. We won an award there. So the first 



tine last spring we just put a whole bunch 
of them out and did quite well. 

JOHNSON: You really ought to explore 
CINE [Council for International Non- 
Theatrical Events]. It seems to me that 
your films are so from the people that the\ 
are type that would appeal to CINE. CINE 
is a clearinghouse for all American-made 
films that are entered in the 60-soire film 
festivals throughout the world. I've been 
on the CINE board now for three years and 
I've seen some awful films coming through 
there. A few of them have gotten an award, 
and they have been entered in festivals 
around the world. 

COOPER: Our visual images project is 
sponsored and funded by an ESEA Title III 
grant and the reason I'ui spying that is 
because I had an article in a recent magi- 
zine. Our Nation's Schools , and they failed 

to put that identifying mark on there 

It is a ESEA Title III project and as far 
as we know filmmaking at the elementary 
level as a regular part of the program is 
kind of a first and we have lots of films 
we could send you. 

RICHARDSON: One thing I should mention 
— the notion of starting from a very small 
thing and going organically to a group that 
has power to reach the people of our region. 

A positive Appalachian consciousness 

and the power you need to do something about 
the problems of the area is our long range 
goal. And I think cur projects right now in 
cable television are clearly the roost excit- 
ing of all the options and we are starting 
into that full force. Every mountain commun- 
ity in the mountains is on cable, just every 
^single one of them practically. We know so 
few that aren't on some kind of cable and 
many communities like Wise County, Appletcn 
is 98a cable; every home is on the cable. 
And we're trying to deal with systems to 
establish a necwork in the region and develop 
programs . 

So this social change is one ot the 
important things, so when we attack things 
like strip mining and Buffalo Creek disas- 
ter where 130 people were washed downstream, 
things like that, that's the reason we 
decided to be independent. Of course, the 
coal industry dominates our area aud it'e 
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very easy to get under the sway and influ- 
ence of the coal industry. 

COOMBS. Nov we've gotten to know 
other and know a little about each ot 
projects. I've asked Harry if he wou. . 
philosophize for us briefly, or give us a 
brief keynote remark. 

JOHNSON: I'll give you a keynote 
remark, but I'll keep it short, as I intend 
to get involved with you on each of the 
issues as we go along. I think that what 
we are all about is improvenent and change 
and one of the issues that we must deal 
with in our own way from day to day is the 
question of nature versus nuture. However, 
I think that as educators and as innovators 
we are familiar with this old tug of war 
and we still know very ixttle about the 
state of the art in this broad field. We 
can read Christopher Jenks' new book 
[I nequality: A Reassessment of the Effects 
of Family and Schooling l.i America . Basic 
Books, New York, 1972], we Cdin read his 
works and others and we can take the posi- 
tion of Kenneth Clark and William Brazziel 
at the University of Connecticut. But in 
the final analysis, I think our work is 
cut out for us. 

We simply can't do anything about 
nature. We have the children, we have the 
youth, and we simply must do something 
about them. What the research can do for 
us is to give us information — ^information 
about what they have come up with. And we 
will have to use that information, like I 
hope all of us are using IQ scores — keeping 
within context and using this information 
as some kind of guidance. I think we know 
a great deal about what we must do with 
people and teaching in learning process — we 
know that children have learning styles — we 
know that minority children cannot learn 
from, or have not learned or progressed 
very much from the traditional type of 
methods we have used over the years. 

So I would say that my premise is that 
we low key the research that is going on — 
nature versus nuture — and that we focus in 
On nuture and learn as much as we can and 
operate from a sound educational base as 
we approarh developing inst rucL lonai objec- 
tives and instruct ioiial strate^.lc'S and 
selecting materials and evaluating perfor- 



mance. 

Now there is one thing I noticed that 
is coming on the scene now — and you have 

JO — is the question of accountability, 
tve are going to hear more and more of 
accountability. But I think that is say- 
ing something to each one of us around this 
table, and that is, if you think that your 
program has been successful, then you are 
going to have to come up with some pretty 
hard data eventaully to support your suc- 
cess. Therefore, I think it is wise if all 
of us would get more involved with at least 
an action type of research that is going on 

Those of us who are down in the grass- 
roots, we just don't have time, as you well 
know, to get involved as these book writers 
and these people who make their living 
through research and who have big research 
grants. Speaking of Jack Edling and that 
big bunch at Corvallis, Oregon, every time 
I've gone up there I have been amazed. The 
researchers are falling all over each other 
We don't have time for that; we don't have 
the money for it. But we do have the exper 
tise and we do have the time to do some 
action research as our projects develop. 
So my plea Is that of all the good things 
you are doing, you really should develop 
some action research to support the success 
of what you say is success. 

I notice we usually talk about two 
sources of material — one is commercially 
made material, and the other is locally 
produced material. But there is something 
of a third one which is growing more and 
more, and it is tragic that we have not 
shared it more, and that is the sharing of 
locally made material both on a local, 
regional and national level. In a recent 
U.S. Office of Educatir I document evaluat- 
ing various educational media institutes 
the question is asked, "Have you shared 
materials and results from your institutes 
with other institutes throughout the coun- 
try?" And that is one of our weaknes.^es. 
We had just not shared. It just so happen- 
ed that people at Boston University and I 
are friends so we had shared, because ve 
borrowed from each other. But it is not 
done in a systematic manner. So philosoph- 
ically here again I think that we need to 
think in terms of the best analyzing of the 
problems that we have, and shooting towards 
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the solution with a more systematic 
approach than we have used ovei the years. 

The U.S. Office of Education, OEO, and 
the others have put a tremendous amount of 
money into these kinds of developments. 
But it is a shame, It's a shame on the 
government itself, that they haven't 
accumula'jed, that they haven't done more 
in terms of making these materials avail- 
able throughout the nation. Now ERIC is 
doing a very fine job, we — my graduate 
students use ERIC all the time. I think 
that we need to get more of a distribution 
and sharing especially of the non-print 
materials and I think a nucleus group like 
this can get something going. So I'll 
stop at this point and we will take it up 
a little later. 

COOMBS: This will sound something like 
a commercial, though it's not a commercial 
for ERIC. You did mention the people in 
Oregon and some of you may not be familiar 
with one project going up there which is 
called TAP — and it stood for Technical 
Application Projects— and it's still TAP, 
but the letters stand for something else 
now. Now this was to go out and try to 
make available precisely the third cate- 
gory of materials which Harry mentioned — 
the locally produced. Not just all 
materials, but locally-produced instruc- 
tional systems and they did go at things 
with a national questionnaire. Some of 
you probably have been contacted. They did 
have a reduction in funds. They still are 
indexing however, still trying to let 
people know what else is available. They 
are doing less development. They are doing 
no publishing in the sense that they will 
make the things available from Oregon , but 
it is certainly now a clearinghouse. If 
any of you are interested I would urge you 
to get in touch. It's Box 1028, Corvallis, 
Oregon. And the other thing which Judy 
might fill in an address on is the National 
AV Center which should be trying to fill 
the last needs you mentioned. I don't know 
how adequately they are doing this, but the 
idea was that there should be one deposi- 
tory for all audiovisual materials produced 
with Federal money. [See "Addresses 
Reque.sted at the Conference" in Appendix £. ] 



COOPER: Before we go on, I would like 
to have someone clearly state thjo morning 
what our purpose is — what each one of us 
is expected to do and why we are doing it. 
1 keep getting glimmers of things, and I 
am sorry but from the communication and my 
visit and everything I am really kind ot 
foggy and I would really like to know why 
we are here, how we relate to why we are 
here and what we are going to be doing 
specifically today. 

COOMBS: This started as a publication 
project. We wanted to have case studies 
on outstanding practices in the country. 
We did go through State Departments, we 
went through our friends in various pro- 
fessional organizations, and we came up 
with a large list of what seemed to be rel- 
event projects. Many of them were relevant. 
We screened on a number of bases such as we 
tried to be sure that we had projects from 
the central city, we tried to be sure that 
we had projects that could be described as 
rural, we tried not to duplicate so we 
would end up with two projects much the 
same to present at today's session. Then 
we ended up screening what looked interest- 
ing — what looked most interesting to us — 
and this is how we came up with our eight 
or so different projects. The publication 
package will contain case studies of your 
projects. This will be an ERIC publication. 

Now I would like to ask how important 
local instructional development is in your 
case and how important you think it should 
be. The contrast I guess is the local 
development of materials versus buying and 
plugging in something. 

VOICE: Now when you say instructional 
development, would you elaborate just a 
little, so we might have some input on 
exactly what we are talking about when we 
say instructional development in their res- 
pective areas? Does this mean, it certain- 
ly means to go beyond the development of 
materials, or does it? 

COOMBS: I think the way people gener- 
ally use the term, they are talking about 
instructional systems. I think I should at 
this point rather ask about materials and 
let's expand it later perhaps. Most of you 
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liave projuctb which at luast use materials 
ar.d 1 know Hd for instance for the most 
part ib using coirnercial rraterials. Is 
that correct? 

HLISLR. We use a lot of commercicl 
ratcrials. However, we fool around with 
Llitir. a let because there is an abundance 
of them on the market, t-specially in the 
area of reading. However, bon.c of it is 
a buTiCli of junk--and we do have corr.panies 
that come out and we get a lot of stuff on 
a trial basis. Our reading labs that we 
had started — oh at least five years ago — 
we have finally gotten down to where we 
feel that we have materials tnat are doing 
the jobs for our kias, however, the 
teachers do make, I would say, probably 
IUa of their own materials. fhey still 
cannot find commercial materials that will 
do the jot any better. Any similar expe- 
riences? 

COOMBS: Maybe the materials just 
aren't this important ir most of their 
proj ec ts- 

COOPLR: They are in mine, because I 
have to use the equipment. But when it 
comes to some of the things that are not 
pieces of equipment, we car make and pro- 
duce better and we use our own fiim.s as 
examples of film studies vrhich we don*t 
need to keep buying. but I don^t know 
what we could do without film machines, 
editors, viewers > etc. We have to depend 
on quite a bit of comjnercial equipment, but 
not wholehearted .y . 

VOICE: But that is hardware. 

DAVIS: In our operation the material 
things we have that you can hold in your 
hands are of course commercial. But we 
have found to be more effective, the input 
we put into that equipment has to be ours, 
mainly because I have not been able to find 
any place something that seems to fit the 
specific needs. So now we are involved in 
a trem»endous effort of assessing what in 
the world we are and what our kids need, 
and it's unbelievable to me in my very 
small sphere how little information there 
is and how to go about assessing your chil- 
dren and their needs of your specific com- 
muii-..ty . 



RecausL* as we heard t ron^ speaking 
around this table, we are also very ditftr- 
ent, and gosh, the most dilficult thing I 
have is tr>ing to fight off tenptation to 
plug in the panacuas to see if there is ar 
answer ir. Montana, New ^*exlC0, or w^liatever. 
And of course thert* is none. At least we 
haven't been affected. 

In California accountability is wliere 
It is, and we have to fine ways to neasure 
wVere we are and then constantly rrxasurL. 
where we go and prove ir. So it takes a 
lot of tine and a lot of effort ir tcrni^ of 
determining how to ...sscss this kind of 
thing and consequent 1> we have hac a diffi- 
cult tim^e because m.ost of our programs art 
home nade and it is very dilficult to ttst 
them. You can't test because they are not 
norm.. So I am in trouble. So I've got tc 
find som.e ways to develop some kinds of 
measuremxTits for ny home made ir.ate rir^ls , 

RICH.\RDSOI\: Well, we don't have to do 
that very mucii. Our project does not ' ave 
to evaluate all these details and ne»*c . and 
structures for evaluating success and things 
like that. Fortunately we were given two 
years of m.oney and equipment to make no vies 
with the young people, with almost no 
strings attached. It was really a free 
form of inventing experiences, you know. 
And they did do a kind of evaluation. \s\\at 
happened was they started projects all over 
the country and they came out completely 
different — people responding to their local 
needs . 

But, I guess the thing that I have to 
emphasize and the thing I get excited 
about is that with young people you need 
something to go. You k:iow, there has to be 
some action. There has to be some physical 
input and there's got to be immediacy to it 
and that's why we like videotape and film- 
making. It's physical anc it's action and 
it's immediate and you have immediate suc- 
cess with it. You don't even have to think 
about it, all you have to think about is 
having something to say. You just decide 
what do I have to say that is iniportant — 
mtaybe a stock car race or something — then 
do it and get this stuff back. Then, I 
guess what happens is all the other things 
about learning what you were taught — in 
terns of your feedback, success, self- 
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respect, ability to see your ervlronment 
and Interpret it, developing a range of 
SKills, mathematics skills — all these 
things come out frorc that physical action. 

For us, we really had to just leap in 
and do these things, and of course we were 
making all of our own material. That is 
what I'n leading up to — we were making all 
01 our stuff out of our ov.n clay. Of 
course we used material just as a feedback, 
* cause you need some outside input too, but 
it wasn't critical to us. 

JOHNSON: I want to get right in here 
for this part which I think is crucial if 
we arc thinking of writing up these case 
rt,udies in any kind of understandable 
language. All right now. Bill has hit upon 
many elements, a number of elements of a 
systeiTiS approach to instruction. He may 
not know it, but he has. All right, now if 
we begin to analyze and break his comments 
down here, he even got to the kinds of 
people he had to deal with and the kinds of 
materials which deal with immediacy and 
action. 

You made the statement that someone or 
a group, gave you the start of money or 
whatever to make films. Now that's where 
we must bring in needs assessment. Now 
someone must have made a needs assessment. 
VThy films? Who made this needs assess- 
ment, who made this decision that that was 
the route to go. And I thii k if you were 
to think back you might get the answer to 
tiiHt and I think that's really what it's 
all about. We have to do more needs 
assessing as we go along and ve do it by 
talk. We don't do it in the framework of 
the way it's recognized by doing it. Do 
you follow me? 

RICHARDSON: I know historically where 
the idea ot filmmaking and community 
development came from. Canadian Film Board 
did it for a year or two and we imported 
and tried it out. It was an active thing — 
no information— and I happened to believe 
in it and so I became a director of it and 
came to Kentucky with a pile of used equip- 
ment, my salary, rent for a storefront, film 
costs — that was about it. But we abandoned 
film immediately— I mean as the only answer. 
There was film and students were interested 
in videotape. 



There was no preconcep tion, there was no 
training program and in fact, from the bc~ 
feinning, we said we don't want to predict 
what the answer would be. We don't want t 
do that, becjuse that is probably what you 
will end up with and it would be wrong. 

JOHNSON: But did you have a set of ob 
jectives even though not written down- 
VJhat did you see as your objectives a:^ \ ' j. 
got started — you and your young people? 

RICHr\RDSON: Well, they were just very 
very general — create an Appalachian con- 
sciousness au the highest 
]evcl. The lowest was to turn on 
a few individual kids to expressing them- 
selves. I guess the key we found as an 
expressive tool is having young people mak 
it themselves. There is just such a tre- 
mendous trip that ?oes on there — an expres- 
sive trip, about making your own media and 
sharing it with your peers. Just like de- 
veloping a la'^guage curriculum in Navajo 
English — having upper classmen helping to 
maybe develop that thing. Video is what 
I'm thinking of right off the bat — it's 
the cheapest thing — and feedback with 
groups — and then you develop more. 

It's all learning, you don't need any 
professional false project. I'm sure that 
you'll agree, just making — the process of 
making — is such an intensive creativity. 
Then the feedback is too. It's just tre- 
mendous to see yourself on television and 
have your friends see you and be with what 
you are saying. Sitting down together and 
watching. 

COOPER: Children keep coming back 
after school and want to see themselves. 

REISER: But he is right back to what 
you said, which I wholeheartedly agree 
with. It's not so much the technology or 
the media, but the person working with the 
project . 

DAVIS: You see in the process of his 
program, he is doing a needs assessment. 
It's too bad somebody doesn't follow him 
around with a pencil and paper. Because 
when you get together with kids and they 
find out what turns them on, they tell you 
that, because they wanted to do it them- 
selves , 
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There is an assessment there and it is 
taking place. 

It would save me so much money, time 
and effort (money, I don't have, the other 
two I have got a lot cf) if I could find 
some kind of solution. We're trying to 
find the characteristics of the type child 
I live with, even though it's a short span 
of time. If there is some expertise that 
would let me know some of these character- 
istics prior to that I wouldn't have to do 
an jn-house assessment, because by the time 
I get done, he is gone. Sc I used to be, 
I am very humanistic in my approach, but I 
am beginnJrs to see a very, very definite 
need for some kind of assessment of the 
operation. 

To see where you want to go and why 
you want to go there — I think it is very 
real for the public to demand from me as an 
educator what I'm doing and why I'm doing 
it and prove it to them. I really do. 
Because for 20 years I've always told 
people it's good because I feel good 
about it. My teachers are happy. My 
children are all smiles — all these things 
are true, but that doesn't prove anything. 

KEISER: The affective and humanistic 
approach to education is meaningful, but 
it is going to be gone, and I'm going to be 
dealing with specific kinds of objectives 
like getting 20 words right on Friday on a 
spelling test. That is going to take over 
because they are, so roughly speaking, 
easily made. But the important things in 
human beings are not easy to measure appar- 
ently. I have to find ways to justify — 
especially with Title I. 

JOHNSON: We have to live with that 
now. We have to find methods to prove that 
what we are doing is provable, or we are 
going to lose the beauty of things that you 
are doing. 

COOMBS: Ryan, you don't have to live 
with Governor Reagan, but what about the 
accountability in your own situation. 

GRAYSON: Wtien we sit down in our 
school districts, sometimes we almost get 
overwhelmed with needs, and they are so 
clearly app^^rent that it comes down to us 
more or less a matter of priority. Our 



accountability is in terms of priorities, 
and why we do it is a result of setting 
these priorities. 

COOMBS: I get the impression that all 
of you think improving self-concept is very 
valuable. Perhaps this is where the action 
is, is that correct? What do you do when 
people come in and say, *'Well, that may be 
all right for you to say, but this is alo. 
fluff." Isn't it much tiarder in other 
words to get figures, to get data, support- 
ing the figures? 

PROCTOR: But it can be done. Let me 
elaborate very briefly on that small con- 
tribution on self-coRcept . We start out 
the day with what we call ego groups and 
within that we have the start of a concept. 
And we have a team of teachers that works 
with this particular approach. 

A youngster is selected initially arbi- 
trarily because he is a human being, not 
for anything he has contingently done to 
earn it. He has other kinds of privileges 
during the day, but essentially he sits in 
the middle of a circle and turns arounc and 
faces other children and they really tclk 
in a positive way about all the things they 
like about him. It starts out very super- 
ficial and eventually it moves to some in- 
depth kinds of things. So that gets to the 
broader area of self-concept, because self- 
concept is determined very greatly by vir- 
tue of what other people say about us and 
how we interpret what they say about us. 

So the teacher writes down everything 
they say about this particular child and he 
carries a little card around with him, with 
a star on it. We also use some videotapes 
here, and at the end of the day hr takes 
the card home and puts it on the refrigera- 
tor and goes into his bedroom and hopefully 
the parents will reinforce the same kind of 
thing. 

Now the way we are measuring — the way 
we are trying to demonstrate accountability 
— is that we take kinds of samples during 
the lunch period of the number of positive 
and negative comments that other children 
say about the star on a given day. And we 
really find over a period of time that we 
will get a reduction in the number of nega- 
time comments that are said in kinds of 



informal situations. 

COOMBS: How are you monitoring that 
without being big brotherly? 

PROCTOR: Well, first of all let me 
say that we try to deal non-categorically. 
We have four teachers and three aides, so 
the aides typically monitor the lunch 
period anyway. They are there with some 
kinds of frequency charts that demonstrate 
the positive things that he is doing, and 
it is just an addition to what normally 
would go on. 

COOPER: I've been working on Lhis for 
three years and I find that it is very 
difficult in this area of the affective 
domain to find measuring devices. I have 
searched through several research organi- 
zations for whatever they had available at 
the elementary level — now I don't know 
about middle school and secondary — but they 
come back with very little. 

On our own project we have tried games 
like Who Am I? And in these games the 
children within their film company assess 
the values and what-not of what they 
really feel about others ani then we can 
spot this periodically to see if it changes. 
The person involved really never sees these 
so it doesn't do any harm to have them. 
Sometime we ask children to make \7hat they 
really think they are and put them up. 
They may draw pictures and may adc words 
and see if others in the group can guess 
who they are. 

We have tried student check lists, we 
have had teacher reports and self-concept 
rating scales, pre- and post-tape record- 
ings of hang-ups about school and to see if 
their attitudes change later. And it's 
always good to spot check it turough the 
year because as self-concept vacillates it 
can vacillate from day to day, or it can 
just go on. But there are a lot of things 
you can do. You just have to think of them 
yourself and make them up. There are not 
very many things that you can purchase 
commercially that will absolutely fit your 
group, but we have tried personality tests 
and they haven't met or been adaptable to 
our particular children. 

JOHNSO:m: Just to pursue this a little 



further — I think those of us — and I believe 
that accounts for r^iost of us around this 
table — those of us who believe in the affec- 
tive domain are much too apologetic about 
what we are doing. I think we look per- 
haps a littlr too hard at the criteria of 
the approach that the cognitive people are 
using in measurement. If we were to con- 
centrate more on the case study type of 
thing, we would be much more effective in 
in spelling out our case for the affective. 

Now one thing that the cognitive people 
don't say, and we have evidence is true, is 
that much of the success within the cogni- 
tive domain is on the account of the sucocss 
that we have had in the affective. And we 
never hear that. Actually a quick little 
case study here — my kid came home two or 
three years ago with an assignment to 
memorize, to be able to recite the next 
morning, the Preamble to the Constitution. 
But evidently it was not very important to 
him, because he forgot the damn thing until 
the morning of the day he was supposed to 
have it. He came down early and said, 
"Daddy, some on, help me get the Preamble 
to the Constitution." I think he even mis- 
pronounced it as he talked about it. So I 
took up the Preamble and he was having his 
cereal and he was going to recite this and 
he stumbled. I said, "Wait a minute. Wl^.at 
is this now? It's the Preamble to the 
Constitution. \Jhat is this Preamble?" 

"Don't ask me what it is, got to memor- 
-jze it, got to have it this morning." 

So we went on and we talked about it, 
and I tried to give him in that short time 
a feeling about the Preamble, what the 
Preamble was all about. I said remember 
when we lived in Africa and called certain 
things to his attention. He appreciates 
living in the United States; you have only 
to get out of the United States to really 
love it. So we talked about it, and I 
think h6 developed something of a feeling 
for the Preamble. And he picked it up 
pretty well and finally told me a week later, 
"You should have herrd re recite that thing 
in class. I did it fr<»m my heart you know." 

DAVIS: What is typical of that, Harry, 
is the fact that there was no one there to 
measure and know what you had done with your 
young^ter. But I believe we should bring 
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the learner into the ciecision-ir'aking as to 
vhere he is and whate he is going to do and 
whate he needs. 

JOHNSON: The ore thing I didn't say, 
but you said it for irie, is that I thought 
the teacher should have done what I tried. 

DAVIS: Parents come to ire and all 
they want to knew is why the kid can't 
read better. I'm not very dramatic or 
v/hatover it is that teachers and adminis- 
trators have to beconte. I try to point 
out we need affective learning before we 
can teach a child to learn to read. But 
really in essence:, and particularly again 
I go back to my own state, the only thing 
that it measured in that state is where 
they read last year and where are they 
reading this year. They don't care about 
anything that's happening in between. So 
I think one of the best things to find for 
my kids is a program where they are well 
aware of what they are. Now they are com- 
pletely negative about themselves. . . . 

I think it is very positive for the 
child to see who he really is. Then he 
becomes my message to the community. It's 
important to develop concepts about him- 
self, as oppo&ed to Just going home and 
saying "I can read this word." 

TIBBITTS: I think you really have a 
very simple measuring scale. It's zero 
and 1. There was nothing before. Now 
there are some materials and some programs 
for measuring what we have developed. But 
when we viote up our proposals, we did 
some behavioral objectives and played the 
gao.o. I'm not sure how in the world we 
will ever measure it, because in the first 
place, how do you fiud out what the kids 
don't know when they don't know anything 
to say? 

How do you measure the kids when they 
don't have the language capabilities? How 
do you measure a Navajo student when he 
knows about math, but he can't count? I 
think eric's going to have to handle that. 
He just doesn't know anything about math — 
a few of them know how to count in their 
own language, but many don't really know 
how to count and they sure don't know how 
to in English. 



JOHNSON: Now you are net laboring 
under the assumption that they didn't know 
anything when they came. No — they had a 
whole body of something when they caire, 
and we have to rely on a person like Don 
[Mose] to help measure what they had when 
they came. Because they indeed had a body 
of information and they had attitudes and 
they had contents — they had a whole culture 
of something when they came. I think tliat 
there are those whom we've got to rely on 
to measure what they had when they cam.e. 

One th.ng I like about your program 
(and we have not used it in the ghetto 
area as much here in the United States — I 
saw it beautifully used in Africa) is that 
when the children come to our middle 
American concept classroom that they bring 
self-culture with them. In Africa these 
kids came with their own dialects and they 
could not speak English, but their dialects 
and their languages wete not down-graded. 
It was the concept that it's another 
language. And that is evidently how you 
are treating it, by having a teac er's 
assistant with you. 

But what has happened in the American 
ghetto is black'English has been a degrad- 
ing thing — to be black to speak black 
English. And I grew up in my generation 
and learned that, and have a hard time 
dealing with it now. It shoulc be accepted 
as a child's English and from there we take 
him over into standard English. And that 
is what you are doing which is very good. 
You are teaching hio*. another language, not 
teaching him "the" language, but another 
language and that is where we have missed 
the boat in the ghetto and we have turned 
them off. I have seen first and second 
grade teachers with a classroom of little 
black ghetto kids turned completely off 
because they were not able to express them*^ 
selves in their own black English. 

PROCTOR: That movement I think would 
be extremely critical, because while ycu 
can verbalize an acceptance, when you start 
out to teach another language by virtue of 
doing that you are implying some value judg- 
ment there that the new one is oiore io.pcr*- 
tant than the older one. 

VOICE: No. No, not necessarily. 
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MOSL: I think that as children grow 
older, they learn that they are going to 
negotiate tlie c^ainstrean^ for jobs, especi- 
ally for high school kids. They nust learn 
to be bi-Jingual, as I am. 

Of course, I really believe that every 
kiij that coipes out of our schools is bi- 
lingual, he has to have enough standard 
English to get by in school, but that is 
not the language 87% of the people speak. 

TIBBITTS: 1 guess what 1 was trying to 
say a few minutes ago, is not that the kids 
didn't know anything, but that 1 really 
don't have a way of measuring what they 
know, because the area is so vast. At our 
point right now what we are trying to do 
is get some materials together to teach 
them something in their owri language and 
how we measure what they came from to where 
they go is another project. 

TEN MINUTE BREAK 

TIBBITIS: In the first year I think our 
project was real vague. In fact we didn't 
even know where they were going. They just 
said we ought to have some instructional 
materials to go along with our bi-lingual 
program and seeing as how the Office of 
Education offered us a little extra money, 
we would try it. 

Well that first year we operated on a 
crisis basis. We worked with the teachers 
and they said, "My kids just don't under- 
stand how to do this. Can you help us with 
something?" And we would go back and 
would try to put something together. And 
by the time we got back to the teachers 
well, they would say, "We got over it some 
way. We are on something else now. Maybe 
next year." Then we thought rather than 
working on a crisis basis, we ought to try 
to operate on more of a goal — become more 
goal oriented — and that's why we wrote 
behavioral objectives. 

So we got all our teachers together 
at the end of the first year and said, 
"O.K. you tell us some things you would 
like us to work on for you in the next 
year." So they wrote them down and we 
wrote them up as goals and also mrote some 
behavioral objectives to try and do some 
measurements. As I said earlier it's 



really kind of hard, because when the 
students come to us, like in nath, for 
instance, we wrote some behavioral objec- 
tives — "The students would know the place* 
value and be able to manipulate the zero." 
I think that was the behavioral objective, 
but we didn't have any way of measuring it, 
because all the numbers they knew were in 
Navajo and you really don'fc do mathematics 
in our way of thinking in i.'avajo. 

So what we measured — we were measuring 
two different things — we are measuring the 
way they count sheep and the way we do 
irodern math, which isn't the same thing. 
So we have some behavioral objectives but 
we bit off a far bigger chunk than we 
could chew the first year. So the next 
year we used our sanui behavioral objectives 
again — we were trying to finish them up! 

You mentioned dissemination. What 
happened to us last year is that the Office 
of Education found out that we were trying 
to do something. So every bi-lingual pro- 
ject that was funded they required that we 
come and do training. Han, we were all 
over the reservation last year trying to 
tell them some of the things we knew, and 
what we were doing and helping them get 
oriented. 

CO(^BS: Just on the Navajo reserva- 
tion? But that's a big place. 

TIBBITTS: Yes, I'll say, just because 
we were the only ones who had done anything 
on it. So thiu did sort of bog us down in 
our project — we did do an awful lot of 
traveling workshops. 

COOMBS: Did you get more funding 
because of tnat? 

TIBBITTS: Well, they were required to 
have money in their owti funds for us to 
come and rlo the training so when we went 
they paid us for the traveling, the time 
and this kind of thing. So actually we 
didn^t get more funding for our project but 
it did take tim€- off of our end. So that's 
the heavy price of success. That's it. 

This year, we are trying to stay home, 
and here we are. We arc trying to stay 
home and make something happen. I think ve 
will be able to finish it up. We are work- 
ing — wc just got tie fifth film that Don 



was talking about off the computer a feu- 
days ago and people back there in the 
office are working on the sound track now. 
When we complete our sequence on that 1 
think we will be able to do some evaluating, 
but the hard thing is to measure where we 
started on it. Dut it looks good in a 
proposal and we could probably save some 
things in our project based on behavioral 
objectives. I am not sure they are really 
realistic. 

COOMBS: Ed, you have a long list of 
goals. Are those behavioral objectives for 
the most part? 

KEISER: Right. I think along the 
lines of behavioral objectives we kind oi 
go along with USOE's request for thit' type 
of thing, but we disagree violently again 
with judging our program strictly by a pre- 
and post-test. That is, we feel there are 
so many more things we do that are not 
measured. What we are doing is forcing 
the teachers to be more and more aware of 
changes of attitude, and when it comes time 
for evaluation, then we write up what we 
call success stories. But actually what 
it is is a modified case study on various 
kids. And we feel that there are a lot of 
things going on that can*t be measured, but 
we can get some evidence there. For 
example, we ran a summer school reading and 
math program and if we were financed on 
performance objectives, on the accomplish- 
ments of our performance objectives, it 
would have been real pretty. But we did 
very well — I would say in ten cases we had 
some attitudinal changes where we could 
get on to a one to one relationship. 
These are the things that we are not being 
given credit for, and all those who are 
criticizing the spending of money and so 
forth are not taking this into account. 

We even go as far as to put librarians 
on the fail of kids who check out books — 
this type of thing — to see if there is a 
charge of attitude. It*s soKewhaL suc- 
cessful, but we are trying, trying to find 
some answers. I know that maybe we aren't 
going to see a change directly on the part 
of the student, but maybe we will have an 
indirect effect just because we are calling 
the teacher*s attention to what we are 



looking for. 

Again, I don't think we can re-empha- 
size enough what you mentioned a while ago. 
I think that the teacher is so important 
and in Title I programs, the way they have 
been funded from year to year and not like 
in Montana, we don't know until n^aybe the 
1st of July whether we are going to get the 
money and so forth. I think of staff prob- 
lems. Up to the time we had a surplus of 
teachers, we were picking up teachers as we 
could. Now we have teachers that arc stay- 
ing on from year to year and this has 
really made ^» difference, I think, in our 
program. I think it is so important to have 
the right persons — I can't emphasize that 
enough. 

GRAYSON: Let me throw out soDiething. 
I guess we are now in, as far as evaluation 
is concerned. We go through the regular 
filling out'ot forms and this sort of thing. 
But with our children, disadvantaged chil- 
dren — I don't think this gives us the kind 
of data we need to make our own personal 
decisions. So we try to look at ourselves 
as a totality — childre . , teachers, curricu- 
lum, this sort of thing. Approaching the 
teachers in this way as a result of what 
we are doing. Wb«at is happening to you as 
a person in dealing with disadvantaged 
children? What's happening in your rela- 
tionship, what^s happening as a result of 
the introduction of educational television 
into our curriculum.? Is it an outside 
force coming in? What's happen- 

ing to you as a teacher? What's happening 
to the children in your classroom as a 
result? 

For instance our teachers are becoming 
very conscious of this sort of thing. As 
an example, because of Sesame Street. V^at 
is this doing to you as a teacher? It's 
going to have to do something to you as a 
person, and as a teacher in your relation- 
ship and in your method. Because if we 
don't, we are going to turn children fur- 
ther, further off, once they have had this 
kind of exposure. 

PROCTOR: Of course, I still think that 
those things can be inferred from connota- 
tive measures. Bill and I were talking 
about it earlier. It would be nice if you 
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had this structure situation where you had 
this mechanistic teacher who essentially 
had the sa&e objectives trying to teach the 
same kind of things that the more hunianis- 
tic teacher was trying to teach— and see- 
ing in fact if you did find [differences]. 
Now maybe you won't. I have seen sooe 
teachers [who are] contingency oriented 
and, my God, the results there are unbe- 
lievable. Even the number of negative 
coDor-ents I don't feel comfortable with. 

DaVIS: Doesn't she reward you? 

PRCCTOR: Just intuitively I feel that 
I have got some teachers that are superior 
and I'm not so sure, I think it would come 
out that way, but it doesn't. It doesn't 
make sense to me, I dor't know why it 
doesn't— it's Just kind of contrary to 
everything 1 believe in. 

COOPER: I think these objectives show 
you where you are going, but they don't 
always say what you are going to do. I 
think ve need them in order to satisfy 
Kioney, general funds, because they require 
it. But I think we have to find ways 
around these objectives and being so 
tightly accountable in areas of affective 
domain. I think that most of those objec- 
tives are stated that way so you'll know 
that you are not just floundering. 

I know the first year of most federal 
projects are kind of hectic. I know from 
my own experience this is true, and it's 
kind of nice to have soir^thing set down 
whether it's going to work or not, because 
then you can ultimately change it. It's 
kind of nice to have something down there 
and say, "This is where I want to go," 
whether you get there or not. So they do 
serve their purpose. But many of them 
are mundane and sort of insignificant, and 
I think you have to rise above that too. 

COOMBS: but you have to learn to play 
the gaite. 

COOPER: In playing the game actually, 
I think for people who are novices or are 
not sxice where they are going — whenever 
you are doing soii!c>thing exciting and 
vigorous, it's all hectic—it's not all cut 
and dried. There's a lot of excitement and 
a lot of confusion too, so if every once 



and awhile I have something to refer back 
to — whether you like it or not, whether it 
says what you want it to say — you can 
tailor it, to make it do what you want it 
to do. You have to learn this — he says to 
beat the game, but I think it was set up 
for a reason. 

PROCTOR: You've seen our . . .studies? 

COOPER: Yes, I have. 

PROCTOR: Our objectives are things 

like reduction of absenteism, reduction 

eventually of the drop-out rate, increasing 
basic skills. 

JOHNSON: What we are doing I don't 
actually know how to measure. I guess 
before the day is over you are going to say, 
"Harry Johnson — every point he makes has a 
case study." But by and large; every one 
of you around t.his table is dealing with 
projects. You are innovative people, and 
you have sought out the kinds of people 
that you want to work with you. 

Now I teach every year at least two 
graduate courses for the University of 
Virginia to teachers who are out there, and 
I am constantly amazed at the ignorance of 
teachers, at the way they are going and why. 
Now, let me try to explain what I am talk- 
ing about. Now there are nany concomitant 
kinds of results that we get when we even 
deirand a teacher give some thought to why 
she's doing what she's doing. My daughter 
came home last year with some assignments 
in English, and she made "D" the first six 
weeks. She made "F" the second six. And 
when I saw her teacher it was almost at the 
end of the third six weeks in English. And 
my daughter is ahead of most of the young- 
sters in her class. I mean, she will curl 
up in bed with Gone With the Wind a second 
time on the weekend. She*s articulate, 
she's really good in all of what I think 
would be objectives if I were her teacher. 

And when I saw the teacher, do you know 
what she told me? She told me that Lynn 
refused to read, give reports, and respond 
to Silas Marn er. Right on! You know my 
first reaction was, "Who really needs Si las 
Marner ?" But what I was trying to get at 
was, what were her objectives in teaching 
Silas Marner ? And that teacher couldn't 
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tell me one. And if she could have told 
ii:e one — if she could have recited one 
objective, I would have been able to recom- 
nend to her some alternatives. I don't 
want to throw Silas Harner out of the 
curriculum. All I want is that children 
have the opportunity to select, to choose. 
If she could have told n.e for an example, 
*'Ch we are trying to develop an appreci- 
ation for writers of that period," right 
then I wculc have said that there are 
other writers of that period. 

So I am saying that there is a lot of 
hue and cry about behavioral objectives 
and objectives themselves, but I am find- 
ing that as I teach graduate students who 
are teachers, many of them who have been 
out there in the field for a long time 
have not the slightest idea of why they 
are doing what ttiey are doing, and that is 
what is beginning to turn children off. I 
found out that she did not have to teach 
Silas Marner . It was easier then, because 
it was in the text book, and it was much 
easier to teach Silas Marner and demand 
that all 30 children learn, read and res- 
pond to tests ir that area. 

I don't care if you call them behav- 
ioral objectives, or goals, or whatever. 
If a teacher is put in a position that she 
has to give some thought to what she is 
doing or why she is doing it, then that 
will naturally lead her to design an edu- 
cational environment wherein children have 
alternatives. 

VOICE: The children want to know where 
they are going to. And I find that 
teachers don't like to write objectives. 

COOMBS: Is there enough help given 
theo'? Is information available to 
teachers? 

JOHNSON: We have had workshops all 
over this nation on behavioral objectives, 
writing objectives. In fact, we're tired 
of theti. They are really tired of these 
workshops. 

COOPEF: My husband just started teach- 
in'^. In the last five years he had never 
been a teacher. He decided he wanted to 
change profession. He feels more cotipe- 
tent as a teacher. I shouldn't tell this. 



but he does. You know, we all have these 
days when we teach off the cuff, if there 
is a teacher around here I guess you know 
that. But he feels very uncorf or table when 
he has not actually stated for himself 
where he wants :o go, stated his objec- 
tives. This has me very well aware of how 
Important this is. Now I have had under me 
quite a few student teachers in art and the 
utter confusion- -utter confusion and 
chaos — comes when they don't know what they 
want to do for short and long range plans. 

HEISEK: Are you really saying then 
that the colleges are really getting 
through to the people. 

COOPER: I doi't know. I have had some 
students who seem to be with it and some 
who don't. Now I think it may depend upon 
the teacher again. I don't say that objec- 
tives have to be behavioral. But I think 
you have to have some aim, some goals for 
teaching. 

PROCTOR: Those of us who are involved 
in federal projects go willingly to reap 
the benefits. But I suspect that it might 
be very unusual for the principal of an 
elementary school — I have the feeling that 
most principals probably don't share with 
their staff various objectives, and staff 
members don' I share with their children 
objectives. And therefore the output is 
reduced, and you get problems similar to 
the kind of thing you described. I get the 
feeling that though the input has been sig- 
nificant in that area, it needs to be gen- 
eralized more for the larger body of people 
who are not necessarily directly involved 
in federal projects. 

RICHARDSON: There are a couple of 
things going on here, it seem.s to me. One 
is wri'ing objectives for federal guide- 
lines — I guest that is what's called play- 
ing the game and getting the money — and the 
other is writing out objectives for what 
you really want to do. Is that true? 

DAVIS: A tremendous point. Elementary 
principals that I know — they don't share 
with staff, nor do staff with children, nor 
superintendents with principals. It's very 
threatening to the person, whether it be 
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tiMc'her, principal or whatever. 

Thib just happened this year, and I 
just received notice from the superintend- 
ant's office during the summer that I was 
^rcing to have some objectives for my 
building prior to September 1. And that's 
real neat, 'cause my teachers are gone and 
I don't go anyplace without them. It's 
just ridiculous that you are going to tell 
an>body where that school is going until 
the staff tells me where I'm going — because 
there are the ones who make it happen. 

So I got out a letter and I developed 
sonie very general kinds of statements 
about what I thought and mailed it to these 
people, my people, and they came back and 
said, "You mean >ju are asking me to do 
these things?" They couldn't believe that 
I would share what I was going to do in 
terms of what they were going to do to 
make it happen. Consequently it just 
turned the ball game around. . . 

Then we can start moving ahead and also 
using the systems approach that is develop- 
ed by a lot of people I guess. But we have 
one which has built into the model the 
allowability of changing your mind and 
re-negotiating. It doesn't leave an open 
end to this, but it does if you build into 
it the fact that you cone in and say, "Hey 
I've changed my mind." The child can say 
it and the teacher can say it. 

COOMBS: So you've been doing a prog- 
gram, but when you have been writing a 
grant proposal, you can't utilize that 
feature. 

HEISER: I think you have a copy of 
ours, and it's in there if you look into 
evaluation. You need to re-negotiate. If 
you don't, you have a kid or teacher going 
someplace that neither one of you wants to 
be. 

PROCTOR; Which is good, rather than 
waiting until the end and saying this didn't 
work out. I think there is some merit into 
communicating with whoever is in charge of 
granting the proposal and saying, "Look, 
it's not working. We're changing direc- 
tions or we are modifying it." 

JOHNSON: Of course when the child or 
teacher says I've changed my mind, then I 



think within federal contracting, you must 
have some evidence there of why they 
changed their minds. That's number one, 
and second I think the systematic approach 
does provide for this type of flexibility — 
this recycling that gives opportunities for 
change of mind — or even assessing the cause 
of failure at a given point and then re- 
cycling to another alternative. \ou've got 
to have changes constantly. All along the 
way you have to have changes. 

COOMBS: Could we focus just a n:inute 
on possible use of technology in this 
evaluation? I think of feedback on teacher 
performance, interaction analysis, micro- 
teaching, simulation, garni g, and there are 
some other possibilities. Are any of you 
into that in your projects? 

PROCTOR: Well, we are using, as I men- 
tioned earlier, videotape. Is that true 
microteacbing? We^are fortunate in having 
one demonstration clabs. at the University 
of Delaware that has an ot^orvation deck— 
although the quality you wouldh'*- be happy 
with in terms of the filming of the "video- 
tape through the mirror. At least it gevc- 
it away from the teacher. She is not 
necessarily av/are at that time that she is 
being filmed- We find some real advantage 
in terms of filming it that way and playing 
it back, and she almost critiques herself. 

COOPER: My effective thing is to use 
the tape recorder — just to tape record 
what's happening and the parts the voice 
plays, the inflection on the voice and the 
expression. If you play the tape recorder 
and then play it back it's fascinating to 
see things about yourself even that you 
hadn't picked up. 

COOMBS: I noticed two or three docu- 
ments in the ERIC system lately that suggest 
just the audio tape does give ycu about as 
much or as many of the benefits you get 
from a much more expensive videotape. 

JOHNSON: On the other hand we have 
gotten a lot of results on non-verbal com- 
munication from the videotape — which is 
difficult to handle with audiotape. Kight. 
To say the least. 

PROCTOR: I think that i' rucial too. 
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It is. We had to tell one boy why was 
going out to do student teaching about a 
habit. He pulled out his mirror and said 
*'My gosh. Is that one of my habits?" Ke 
really never realized before that it was a 
habit he had when he w.is slightly anxious, 
a bit nervous, o. ^: the spot— that he did 
pull at his ear and other tests have shown 
that children are annoyed by those habits. 

COOMBS: That's a Lyndon Johnson syn- 
drone, isn't it? (Laughter) 

JOHNSON: Dr. Roiraine Brown is the head 
of the Special Education Lepartment at our 
college (Virginia State], and she makes 
tremendous use of videotape out in the 
schools with her students in special educa- 
tion and their children. She is getting 
terrific results. 

COOPER: What do you think of role 
playing— having children role play? I've 
had children role play their teachers and 
it's amazing how accurate they are. 

JOHNSON: You know that can be very 
effective if a teacher knows how to use it. 
I think it's tremendous. I don't know how 
many of you have seen this film — it skips 
my mind right now what the title is — but 
if I describe it you might know it. The 
role thing is really involved. In which a 
teacher tries to teach a group of all 
white youngsters what prejudice is like — 
what it's like to be on the other side — 
how you would feel if you were a minority 
person and you were put in a certain cate- 
gory. 

And the use of browii collars, just a 
little piece of something around the neuk. 
The kids didn't know they were being 
photographed. Those with brown collars 
were a certain type of children, not any 
special type, but they were not majority. 
When they lined up to go out for lunch or 
whatever, the brown col Jar kids had to go 
last. 

And the teacher and the children found 
certain things that they must be critical 
of with those wearing the brown collar. 
One left his eyeglasses at home or some- 
thing, I can't recall what it is, but he 
was criticized. But if he didn't wear that 
brown collar, you might not have thought 



of those glasses this morning. Finally, 
at the end, one little kid got so emotional 
about it, he took off that collar and said 
he didn't want ^o play that game anymore. 

COOPER: I have children who would take 
the role of the teacher in the classroom^ 
and it's unbelievable when you show the 
teacher or tell the teacher how this is. I 
think this helps to change teachers' atti- 
tudes when they see how the children have 
reflected or picked up their attitudes. 

JOHNSON: How many of you have used 
simulation? I don't see too much of that. 

PROCTOR: Tell us what it Is and maybe 
we have used it. We use a lot of role 
playing with videotapes again in our behav- 
ior center. For example, it a youngster is 
having some attending problems at the 
mastery center where he is working on skills, 
and the teacher is perceptive enough to 
pick it up before it becomes and acting-out 
problem or a disciplinary problem, she 
simply moves him to the behavior center — 
we do a lot of role playing on videotapes — 
played back immediately in terms of the 
positive behavior. 

JOHNSON: Well, role playing is one of 
the components of the simulation exercise. 
If I may use an example I think there are 
principals' workshops t\v^t are built on 
simulation exercise. We have a sequence of 
the Teacher and Technology rilm series put 
out by Ohio State University that has an 
excellent sequence in there on simulation 
training of principals. It's simply a 
realistic, real life situation. The mill - 
tary has had tremendous success with it. 

It's a real life situation that you 
must put yourself into, and you play a role 
as others play roles and you have all the 
ingredients anH elements that are necessary 
for the solution. For example, if it's the 
principals' workshop, the school system is 
located in Michigan. It has 30,000 chil- 
dren, and you have a background on what 
parents do for a living, etc. And you have 
day-to-day problems. A child will come in 
and be abrupt to the principal because he 
was cursing in his classroom. To see those 
principals really act out that simulation 
exercise is most rewarding. 
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As a military officer — I did training 
out at Fort Benjairiin Harrison, we used to 
do it there every summer- -we used simula- 
tion training. I'll nevar forget the day 
I was in the cage with two non-coiamissicned 
officers, and I left one of the non^comnis- 
sioned officers in the cage, because 
another officer had come by and asked me if 
I wanted to go with hiir to an Italian 
restaurant. It was already 5 after 12 and 
we had to be back at 1 o'clock, so I left 
the cage and told the fellow to lock up 
when he left — and when I returned at 1 
o'clock and opened the cage and went in to 
count my money a good bit of it was gone. 

And believe me, that was play money, 
but I caught hell about that thing. I was 
called all the way up to the general to 
explain why I left the cage, until finally 
I said to myself, "What the heck, this is 
really all play money." But what I'm say- 
ing is that simulation is so real that one 
gets involved with it and you almost say 
it is a real life situation. 

I find that teachers who have been in 
the military can do really, really good 
simulation exercises. If you don't know 
simulation and if you know a good officer 
who has taught in the military, if you 
could get him to do a demonstration of a 
good simulation exercise, it would be well 
worth taking a look at. 

COOMBS: Without knocking the militaiy, 
some people outside of the military too. 

COOPER: Sounds like the way some of 
the kids behave when the teacher leaves 
the room. And that is what I have done — 
you really get some real lively simulation. 

COOMBS: I think we have talked for a 
time very productively on evaluation, 
accountability and measures. We might ask 
just in closing if arybody has a real wild 
measure they would like to propose as being 
innovative or creative. There's a nice 
book that some of us are very fond of called 
Unobtrusive Measures by Eugene Webb. He's 
a psychologist and wrote the book with 
three friends. He said he wrote this book 
because he couldn't get it published any- 
where in a journal, because it's too much 
fun. It*s really a fun thing to read. 

He said anybody can publish anything in 



a book, and this is true. And there are 
good points and bad points to that. 

I think you have heard some of the exam- 
ples of "Unobtrusive Measures" — the idea 
is that if you are not obtrusive in making 
the measurement , you don't have a reactive 
measurement. One of the most reactive 
measurements of all is to ask somebody how 
they feel about something. For example, 
"What magazines do you read?" Ten years 
ago somebody did this as a sample and 
found out that 10 million people in the 
country read Harper ' s and something like 
50,000 when they generalized to the whole 
population, read Confidential Magazine , 
which passed to its rightful death long 
ago. But obviously the ratios are just 
reversed. 

Now the unobtrusive approach to this 
would have been to look in trash cans or 
somehow look at records and find out really 
what the subscribers are. Gene Webb has 
got a lot of nice things, such as finding 
out what the popular exhibits are in 
museums the easy way (it's a children's 
museum — this helps). The easy, quick way 
was to look at nose smudges on the glass in 
front of the exhibits. The nice thing 
about this was not only the more nose 
smudges, the more popular, but they had a 
very easy time of age rating the exhibits. 
The higher off the floor, the higher the 
age! He has r. lot of examples like this. 
The book is available in paperback for 
about $2.95 and is called Unobtrusive 
Measures . 

After a while reading the book you think 
this is just too cute. It just piles up, 
you know. If you did nothing but unobtru- 
sive measures, J think you would overwhelm 
people by too much whipped cream. But 
there is a beautiful thing about it. 

JOHNSON: I w6uld like to ask you if you 
have had any experience with radio. What 
your position is on the use of radio? I 
suppose the reason I'm asking this is that 
the Nixon administration is going to try to 
emphasize in the next four years some utili- 
zation of radio, and they may be funding 
some projects 

VOICE: Good idea. 

RICHARDSON: We have found that radio is 
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probably the most catalytic media. First 
of all, this is in spite of the fact that 
every place is wired for cable TV. Well, 
they don't do any local productions. It's 
all wired, bu all they have is ABC, CBS, 
NBC. Newspapers are weekly, so they are 
not quite a media. Newspapers are very 
strong. They are local too. But the 
radios get right on it, every minute of 
the day. 

We just had a thing recently where they 
there had been a lot of people involved in 
community planning. How can you get the 
community together to respond? Community 
organizing is what it was popularly known 
as, and it has lost face in lots of places. 
But anyway, recently the Federal Government 
came to our county and said we are going to 
do a plan here in this county. You have to 
have a county plan in order to get Federal 
funds, right? You have to have an organ- 
ized county plan. So this little group 
invited this planner to come in from out- 
side somewhere, and he snuck around and did 
unobtr^isive measuring and stuff. 

They went out and put this proposal 
together for a community plan. It was full 
of things like we need to have organized 
zoning in this county, and we need to get a 
water system in the valleys and pull these 
people out of the mountains and down by the 
road where we can serve them. Well, two of 
those little paragraphs in that 500-page 
report were on radio all day long. One guy 
had picked that up and formed the county 
committee. And within days, he had every 
poor person, people you had never seen 
except on the third of the month, here in 
town. And they had massive meetings. 

They were organized overnight through 
radio, and it was adult education, that's 
what it really was. Media organization 
brought them together. And those people 
within three weeks had not only voted down 
the planning proposal, but they had dis- 
solved the planning commission! Because it 
had clearly said that we have to pull these 
people out of their homes and displace them 
and put them down on the road and usurp 
them. 

They didn't want any part of this. But 
radio is very, very powerful stuff. 

DAVIS: In my building I happen to have 



a PA system that is there for me to call 
rooms, until it broke. 

VOICE: You think it just broke: 

DAVIS: Teachers were asking kids to put 
on tape directions to their house. Then 
they would play them back without any vis-^ 
ual direction. They had to be very articu- 
late. We used that. And then they came to 
the office, and there is a little mike that 
you can hold and walk around the corner 
someplace, and they d-^.d current events. A 
sixth grade class talked about something 
they had read in the paper, and it's really 
fantastic, because all we got was *'uh — uh.*' 
They couldn't point to the thing, or make 
any kind of descriptive message with their 
bodies or hands. We try to get them to 
verbalize. In radio as opposed to tele- 
vision, you've got to say it or it doesn't 
happen . 

TIBBITTS: Along the lines of radio, we 
went to the local radio station and made a 
deal with them. We would do their tags and 
station breaks in Navajo for free, if they 
would give us two hours of radio time for a 
country and western program. And then we 
could fire job information and little 
goodies about the Labor Department at will 
between the records. It's a community of 
1000 people, and then this vast reservation 
of 120,000 people. It wasn't any time at 
all before we were getting 30 or 40 cards a 
day. So here I am playing all the Merle 
Haggard goodies. It was just wildly effec- 
tive. In fact, we quit it because the 
radio station got too hungry. They had so 
many requests from businessmen for Navajo 
ads and stuff like that, we hardly had time 
for the Labor Department. So we had to 
unfold on it. 

VOICE: I would be interested in doing 
some radio programs. — Why don't you fill 
me in on it? (Laughter) 

TIBBITTS: Less than 30% of our students 
have electricity in their homes, yet almcet 
100% have radios. Everybody, all Navajo 
people listen to the rad^ 

COOMBS: So a $5.00 transistor radio 
could really make a tremendous difference. 

TIBBITTS: It would be a real good 
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communication thing for a project like curs. 
Our high school is going to try and work on 
that a little bit this year. They are 
going to try and do a radio program featiT- 
ing high school news and this kind of 
thing. But I think it could have a broader 
application. But once again it has to do 
with resources and personnel. 

JOHNSON: Radio is considered essen- 
tial in developing countries, and many of 
our areas resemble developing countries, 
and it is the one that is most closely 
guarded. I discovered that at a UNESCO 
conference in Paris. I was representing 
the country where I was at that time- 
Sierra Leone. All of the African countri£S 
were brought together for this conference, 
they were supposed to send their informa- 
tion officer and their audiovisual or 
resource educational officer in the coun- 
try, and Sierra Leone did not have one at 
that time. We were liaining several back 
in the States here, but our Ambassador 
gave me the government permission to go 
with the inforination officer. 

I was absolutely amazed at how closely 
guarded radio was, because it's the one 
instrument that "coup" directors try to 
get to first when a "coup" is about to 
happen. The whole business of radio was 
so terribly important that I was just 
amazed at the important ^ and wondered why 
in the United States we haven't made more 
effective use of radio. Then just a few 
weeks ago I heard thore will be some funds 
one way or the other. 

COOMBS: I think there is more pro- 
gramming than ever before. It's been on a 
very gradual increase, but there has been 
no notice taken of it. No people feel more 
neglected than the educational radio 
people. It's been increasing, but no one 
has heen noticing. 

BREAK 

COOMBS: We would be interested in 
where you got information to use in your 
own specific projects. Now some people 
have to think back a long way. Did any- 
body get any information from anywhere else 
to jielp theaj out? 



COOPER: Well, VEIN is also a research 
institution. The area of self concept, as 
far as evaluation goes is difficult, so I 
contacted them. I'm sorry it wasn't ERIC, 
but it was VEIK [Vocational Education 
Information Ketwork]. 

You can call their, up, and on 2^ hours 
notice they will research for you on an> 
given topic and send it to you. I think 
our local district pays the tab. They will 
give you these little microfiche too, so 
you can use then. 

COOMBS: Do they have ED numbers on 
them? Yes? Well, that's ERIC!! What we 
are demonstrating is our lack of national 
public relations or promotions. 

COOPER: Well, I didn't know it was 
ERIC. Anyway, I thought it was great. 
They gave me a lot. I did think it was 
great, that they could give you information 
on very short notice, just on the strength 
of a telephone call. Unfortunately, there 
is just not very m.uch available in the area 
of self-concept measuring devices at the 
elementary school level. But I thought 
they gave me what they had. 

COOMBS: Any application of the ques- 
tion to your project, Kent. 

TIBBITTS: Well, the project was written 
when I came into it. We do quite a bit of 
exchanging ideas with the Navajo projects. 
But not so m'och on a formal basis — site 
visits and getting together and talking. 
Probably that is the main source of our 
information — what other groups are doing in 
education. It's an informal exchange. 

Just recently we were in Albuquerque 
at a meeting in which they discussed some 
things they were doing in the formal teach- 
ing of reading and writing of Navajo. ERIC 
has brought together quite a bit of this 
information. The Navajo Reading Study at 
the University of New Mexico made an index 
of the frequency of 

word use of Navajo children. Through a 
series of interviews of a large number of 
children, they've written how often Navajo 
children say certain words. This gives us 
a dictionary now that is very helpful to us 
when we are translating a tape. And when 
these people don't know what word to use. 
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we can go to th^'s ERIC publication and 
say, "Well, most six-year-olds don't know 
this word." Bus is a good exaLiplc. That 
is not the Navajo word for bus, but that is 
the word that all si>-year-olds use. We 
would probably use that word in a tape and 
be able to defend it from the ERIC diction- 
ary. You know it's not pure Navajo, but 
that's the word that Navajo kids mostly 
use. 

COOMBS: Let me expand the question 
just a little bit — do you try to provide 
continuing information service to the 
people in your programs? 

PROCTOR: Well, I'm still trying to 
react to the first question, now wb^it is 
the second one? (Laughter) 

In answer to the ^irst one, the elanen- 
tary prograr. or the aiagnostic impact 
centers are pretty much developed through 
five summers of meetings and a lot of hard 
work. And at our study center we did 
utilize VEIN and also some follow-up there 
with site visits to the Pennsylvania 
Advancement School and a project down in 

North Carolina I guess in terms 

of the second part of your question, the 
answer would probably be no. 

COOMBS: You see, we are prejudiced. 
We feel that people don't use information 
services. And we have to accept that to a 
great extent this is the fault of the 
information services. Otherwise, we are 
in a situation like a General Motors car 
dealer, who says, "Gee, people don't use 
Chevrolet enough. What is the matter with 
those people?" And that is a rather self- 
defeating approach. So we feel that the 
buzden should be to a great extent on the 
information services. 

VOICE: I don't think people know it is 
available. 

COOMBS: All right. But can you imag- 
ine somebody that sells Chevrolets not 
trying to do a good job of letting people 
know there are Chevrolets, and they are 
competitive and they are useful. So we 
feel that we need to do a job there. But 
it is interesting to us to find out that in 
some cases the word does gel out and you 
use the system. I don't think it made any 



difference to you whether it uas called 
VEIN or ERIC. . . . 

PROCTOR: What you are saying is that 
initially ve have som£ assistance from VEIX 
in terms of similar types of projects. 
Let's say we are in our first year. But 
after operating for a year, we could des- 
cribe to VEIN where we are at this time anc 
could you give us some insight in terms of 
other projects that have been involved in a 
similar way. Is that what you are talking 
about in terms of continuous effect? 

COOMBS: What I am getting at, is what 
would you really like in your heart, even 
though it may not be there? What would ycu 
find useful? 

COOPER: Updated information that would 
help you relate it to your problem so you 
could keep moving ahead or at least know 
what is available, 

COOMBS: Then there are two places for 
our information. One, I guess, would be 
basically research and the other would be 
information from parallel projects. This 
second item hasn't been done. 

DAVIS: You know what we were talking 
about at lunch time. The materials that I 
can get from the Journals just aren't really 
too relevant to me. What I would like to 
do is get small isolated kinds of incidents 
that are going on around the country. Of 
course, I don't know how to get that out of 
that place and to your bank. Its a tremen- 
dous project for you to even think about 
doing. Most of them, myself included don't 
want to write something up, formalize it 
and get it into a bank. That would be tre- 
mendously valuable. 

YARBOROUGH: I spend a lot of my time 
screening stuff that comes in. And I am 
always so pleased when I find something 
concrete that has been done by a teacher, 
principal or sombody in the field, rather 
than these think pieces. 

I often feel that there i«? a tremendous 
amount of research on a theoretical level 
and not too much of how did that ever get 
translated into action. And of course, 
it's hard because not many of you are 
writers. But those of you who have had 
some training, hopefully will find a few^ 
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minutes. We don't have to have hard data. 
EPIC can easily accept six pages of type- 
written double space. . . . 

COOmS: Did any of you others find 
some specific projects that were really 
close to what you are doing? What happened 
when you found something that was close? 
Were you able to get in touch or get addi- 
tional help or did just the proposal itself 
help? 

PROCTOR: We did both. We had the pro- 
posal itself as well as an on-site visit. 
We simply followed up on the Pennsylvania 
Advancement School which happened to be in 
Philadelphia. I understand it even began 
in North Carolina, and the city of 
Philadelphia went down and stole the whole 
faculty. Kind of fascinating. But it was 
a very similar program, and we were able to 
utilize that rather effectively in building 
our own. It was quite different, but in 
terms of leasing the facility and drawing 
the youngsters away from the Public School 
buildings there was at least that similar- 
ity. 

COOMBS: Do any of you feel that you 
are a little too much of a demonstration 
project yourself sometimes? 

COOPER: I think the kids love it~ 
they love it. It is great for the morale. 
They think they are doing something of 
great importance, and those kids give more 
interest to the program. I haven't found 
it annoying. I haven't been swamped. 

PROCTOR: I would say just once we had 
80 people visiting. Parents are always in 
anyhow. I think it is fantastic support 
for the faculty. It is a great morale 
builder, especially when you are dealing 
with youngsters. This more than compen- 
sates for the interruptions. 

And people will ask you questions that 
force you to clarify your own thinking. 
And they raise points that you might have 
taken for granted. 

COOPER: May I ask you a question? I 
don't know if it's related or not. This 
conference concerns itself mainly with 
media and technology. I wonder where we 
would find a place — where would you put 



human resource in that? When we talked 
this morning, wt talked about teachers, and 
I felt that teachers were of great impor- 
tance — that teachers with certain skills 
were dealing with the kind of children wc 
are talking about. And I don't see that it 
falls in the category necessarily of media 
or technology. And I think that media and 
technology are tools, of course, to advance 
us in our cause towards improvement. And 
if this is true, where do we put it? 

JOHNSON: I spent the last few years 
trying to change the stereotype that audio- 
visual has — the term has been e&tablishd 
over the years. And over the years it has 
been something separate, something apart 
from, and not an integral part cf , whatever 
we are doing. For example a teacher would 
use a film, if the film were available or 
if she could get the projector. 

Nov there are those of us who are 
really very much involved with more system- 
atic approaches to instruction. We are 
trying not to pull media and technology out 
of the ball of wax. We want it very much 
in there and rarely do we speak of it sep- 
arately. The Instructional Development 
Institutes are excellent examples. Teach- 
ers think, "Let's get in on this audio- 
visual thing." Then when they find out 
that it's not audio-visual at all — it's 
not educational media at all in terms of 
their past experiences — then they begin to 
look at the entire systems approach to 
instruction. 

Now getting to your question. It seems 
to me that a teacher with media an^ media 
alone is a part of the systems concept. 
They cannot be separated. For example, if 
we talk about media as being a film, then 
we can't talk about it in isolation because 
it can be a [good] film, or it can be poor- 
ly used. That is, ve have one teacher with 
30 - 35 youngsters and a film, and it still 
can be very ineffective. So now we are 
talking about the human resources; we are 
talking about strategies; we are talking 
about the kind of teacher, strategies of 
instruction, and individualized and small 
group instruction. When you say which 
materials or which media have you found 
most effective? Nobody can answer that 
question in of itself — in isolatior. 
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What we really mean is, what situation 
has been rost effective? And that situa- 
tion involves a teacher, a good teacher; 
it involves an instructional strategy and 
maybe a take-home cassette program, or 
maybe TV individualized, or maybe any 
number of things. So you don't find ''a 
media" most effective. You find a situa- 
tioa , a combination that is most effective 
of all these things put together. 

So the human resource — the teacher or 
the parent or whatever — the human resource 
is in there and it is one of the components 
that makes the successful situation, or the 
successful group. No one media docs it, 
nor no one combination of media. It is a 
combination of how we use it, the people 
who use it, the time we use it, the 
strategy we use with it and the whole 
thing. 

Now, I know the problem. I know very 
well the problem here. And that is the 
asinine way the U.S. Office of Education 
and other people write up things. That is 
one of the big problems here in special 
education: am in media. I don't have 
anything to do with special education. 
Teacher corps — well you know that has 
nothing to do with special education. The 
teacher corps is over here.'* It is all so 
compartmentalized. If you've been to any 
of these U.S. Office of Education meetings 
or the Defense Department, they have pro- 
grams — and they are all tubular shape. 
You go right down the center. But you 
don't get dt media and the disadvantaged; 
that's just one little component. You get 
at what are the new ideas, how are you 
putting them into effect, uho are the 
people you are using, the whole thing, and 
media almost sneaks in the back dooi. 

COOPER: I was just wondering if this 
aspect [the teacher] would be included. 

PROCTOR: You are almost saying that 
the teacher would be nedia in herself. Is 
that wha': you are saying? 

VOICE: It's a resource and the human 
resourc' s are the greatest resources we 
have. 

VCICES: Right. 

V('1CE: But I think when we talk about 



media we always throw in the term technol- 
ogy* and then immediately divorce the 
humanistic aspects. 

COOPER: That is what I am getting at, 
and I don't see it reflected necessarily in 
this. 

COOMBS: I guess one question is whether 
there is any value in sometimes considering 
technology and media apart from the 
teacher. But there is no Question here 
today. We have all agreed there is a lot 
of value in considering them together. I 
think maybe your question arises because we 
weren't quite ambitious enough to look at 
that particular big picture. 

YARBOROUCH: Could we broaden out what 
you say to kind of a bigger question? 
Obviously everybody was called here because 
of some advantageous way he used media. 
What made you choose the media you chose? 
What made you incorporate that into your 
program? Obviously one really good teaclier 
with a small group of children can do 
wonders. I don't think anybody denies that. 
But somehow you must have had a self-need 
for more, or you wouldn't have incorporated 
media into the program you have. What made 
you choose that? 

JOHNSON: May I come back at that? Very 
often we don't choose media. The establish- 
ment chooses the media; the strategy 
chooses the media. We keep talking about 
the teacher, and the teacher is very impor- 
tant. However there are other human resour- 
ces, and too often we ignore the human 
resources of peer groups. It is amazing 
how much children learn from each other, 
and how much respect they have for each 
other. 

Let's say in one of your programs, you 
are dealing with an individual problem. 
You've got 30 children; you've got 30 indi- 
vidual problems and 30 whatever. The best 
way to reach that particular child is 
through another child in the class that he 
respects very much and looks up to. Then 
you set up a situation where this other 
child who may be a very bright kid can help 
that child, and finally, finally, you get 
to the media which is a film strip. 

COOPER: I couldn't teach to every kid 



and use all the equipment. So I rely 
strongly on student teacliers. 

JOHNSON: I don't think we are apart; 
we are not far apart on this at all. It's 
that there is a shortage of time, and what 
we are really trying to do is isolate for 
research and putting dowi on paper, the 
media and the disadvantaged. What has been 
done with media and the disadvantaged? But 
in this sort of almost isolation, you 
might get caught with th2 feeling that we 
are or.itting the other*". We are not really 
onitting the others, because the others are 
there. In fact, our next meeting may deal 
with other aspects of the successful pro- 
gram that you have. We talked about 
behavioral objectives today; we got into 
some of these tnings. But we really 
haven't focused in on human resources. I 
don't know if that clarifies anything, 

PROCTOR: I figured in every case we 
selected the media primarily because it 
would offer a model for the youngster to 
observe and bring about an immediate feed- 
back in terms of reinforcement of that 
model. 

COOMBS: How objective was your selec- 
tion process and how conscious was it? 

PROCTOR: I guess it would just really 
be an application of learning theory in 
terms of selecting those media that we 
selected. I don't know how to respond to 
that I guess, because it was purely based 
on the concept of the modeling and the 
media reinforcement. I suppose you might 
say that you might have selected a tape 
recorder as easily as video tape. Is this 
what you are trying to say? 

COOMBS: I guess what I would like, 
and I won't get because it doesn't exist, 
is a nodel which could always be used as to 
how people should proceed. And I don't 
believe that, first of all, you always 
decide what your objectives are. Sometimes 
you are stuck with a tool and you decide 
what you can do with a tool I suppose. 
Sometimes you are apt to start out with a 
learner. 

TIBBITTS: I am sort of a novice in the 
field. But sometimes I think of media when 
we are working with these kids as an 



alternative route by which a studt?nt might 
learn socething ve are trying to get 
across. The teacher can stand up in bi- 
lingual classes and explain it in English. 
Some of the kids will get it, and a cooper- 
ating teacher will take some of the kids 
aside she knows are not getting it and will 
explain it in Navajo and they still don't 
get it. Then she says, "Here look. There's 
a film strip over here," and then you touch 
some more kids. 

I don't know if this is a good approach, 
but it's kind of the way ve feel about our 
project. The Navajo kids are just like any 
other kids. They all don't learn the same 
way and some can see things certain ways, 
and some other ways. And we are providing 
alternative routes by which they can learn 
something. By providing this program, the 
kids get it. We found that we have been 
able to cut the time from almost a year's 
project to two or three weeks. Just because 
there is an alternative route, then all the 
kids are brought along and they move on to 
something else. 

JOHNSON: I think there is one thing 
that we should not overlook. That is that 
each media has a characteristic too. I 
think it is our responsibility, each one of 
you, to know what those characteristics are. 

I cannot accept — I cannot accept a pro- 
gram that is built around some equipment 
that is already there. I couldn't accept 
that under any conditions. And you are 
perfectly right in saying that here is an 
alternative route, because children do have 
different learning styles and if he doesn't 
get it this way, he gets it that way. How- 
ever, I don't feel that he has to go down 
one of the routes that we know is not suc- 
cessful historically for learning with 
Navajo kids. 

They should have film strips if they are 
available, but only if we find that Navajo 
kids do learn by self-instruction through 
film strips. And if we don't begin to look 
at the characteristics and potentials of 
each media or audio visual, then I think we 
are just hitting at gnats. You can say, '^Oh 
yes, this program is very succesjftil," or 
"My program is very successful." It right 
be — and you'll never know — it might oe that 
another media or combination would have 
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been more successful. 

TlBBlTTS: This is what 1 was saying on 
visual perceptions. Here teachers tell us 
they work for a full year. Well we devel- 
oped this little program. It took us quite 
a little while to get it done. But they 
tell us now it's over with in two weeks and 
they get on to something else. 

VOICE: If you were in higher educa- 
tion, you vould run into great antagonism 
from the staff because it was over witl» so 
soon. 

PROCTOR: It would be interesting to do 
even a cost analysis — or whatever that term 
is that is used. Because I know in our own 
program when we developed it, it would have 
been nice to have a one-hall inch tape or 
camera with one-half inch tape. But instead, 
because of about $4,000 difference, we had 
to settle on one-quarter inch tape with 
modification on it so it coald go into a 
regular set. Yet you lose certain quali- 
ties, certain capabilitie% by virtue of 
that kind of compromise. Now if there is 
any work done in that area, I think it 
would be a fascinating piece of work. 

RICHARDSON: There are a couple of 
things going on here. . . . When you 
approach any problem, you do not prejudice 
your solution by starting off with it. You 
don't say, "Well, here's a filmmaking prob- 
lem,** just because you have a 16mm camera. 
This is just the wrong way to negotiate any 
problem. . . . 

You start off with the problem you are 
approaching and then select any tool that 
is necessary. . . . But then you have to 
get back to reality and you have to use 
what you've got. 

JOHNSON: Let me clarify. What I did 
say is that a program should not be built 
around existing equipment, and I maintain 
that. I think that is not educationally 
sound and I think any educator in the 
country would bear me out on that. It is 
not educationally sound. I think that we 
have to make sure that the people above 
us must know too that we are not entering 
into a program of our choice — that we have 
to use what is available. I think that 
goes without saying; we've got to use it. 



But it's not ideal and it's not the situa- 
tion we would have set up in the beginning 
if we had the choice. Of course, we have 
teachers that have 40 and 50 overhead pro- 
jectors. But they don't have one transpar- 
ency and no way of making then right there. 

RICHARDSON: That brings up another 
thought — sometimes you've get to act now 
precisely with what tool you have even 
though you know it's not quite right. And 
once you've gotten a leverage or a footho i 
on the problem, then you switch over to what 
you can get. Right? 

JOHNSON: We do that all the time with 
teachers. We hire our teachers without even 
normal certificates and finally they go back 
to school to get normal certificates. We 
have done this for years. It's nothing 
new — starting with what we have. And you 
are perfectly right — ^hen moving and mold- 
ing into what you th'.nk is educationally 
sound. 

PROCTOR: You k\ow, I learned from 
observing a neighboring district where they 
have had a lot of money. They had pur- 
chased overheads and they were sitting 
around doing nothing. So I automatically 
insisted — and got some cooperation from my 
teachers — that they start developing some 
things that coald be related later to over- 
heads. Insteed of just going out and buy- 
ing the machine and saying now you work on 
your program. It's just a kind of reversal 
that may net be very sound when you think 
about it, but the practicality seems to 
work very well. 

COOPER: Unless you are a good budgeter, 
when they have the materials ready there is 
no money to buy the machine! 

GRAYSON: We were discussing this issue 
at lunch. I call it educational TV versus 
instructional television. Educational 
television is beamed out to us over the 
statewide network and instructional tele- 
vision is what we developed. But then we 
don't do a lot of instructional television 
at this point, for several reasons. One is 
that it's very hard to attract the kind of 
qualified personnel we need to Mississippi. 
That's just a fact of life particularly to 
backwoods rural Mississippi. 
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JOHNSON': Do you have a state ETV sys- 

tCIP? 

CRAYSC:;: Right. They have the 
resources to pull in and develop programs 
that reet many of our netds, so v;e have to 
tune in to this as our greatest resource. 
V'e are slowly developing instruction that 
we do ourselves through television. But 
this is a slow, slow process. 

JOHNSON: Have you studied the 
Hagerstown, Maryland, earliest approaches 
to using instructional television? 

GRAYSOiN: No, I'm not familiar with it. 

JOKNSON: It's very interesting if you 
study their approach. I don^t know where 
they are right at this tir.e in using tele- 
vision, but they were among the first to 
get television started in chat area. And 
of course South Carolina ';as had some very 
interesting approaches to their program. 

What impressed me mcstly about the 
Hagerstown, Marvl^no, project was that they 
brought in the r.aster teachers from their 
area, and those master teachers shared 
various committees with classroom teachers 
and their programs t;ere built in that way. 
I remember one young fellov* who was a real 
ace at teaching En-^lish literature and he 
met with all the high school teachers who 
taught literature. They brought the 
curriculum in and built it together. 

And he eventually became the television 
teacher, and it was a give and take kind of 
thing. For example, he just didn't do a 
series of 15 lectures, or 15 minute lec- 
tures. But he did so many lectures, and 
the next appearance on television may have 
been a feedback — or rather a program 
designed to answer the feedback that came 
from the teachers and the children. So it 
became a two-way street. They got to know 
him almost as a classroom teacher, because 
they asked him questions or they wrote him 
letters, and he would read some of them 
back. It was a marvelous approach. 

PROCTOR: I hope you Jun't go along the 
same road we did — where we had a nice 
statewide four-channel system and ended up 
with a financial crisis and sold the equip- 
ment and went out of business. 

VOICE: You had instructional 



television for every child in the state, 
right? 

COOPER: But we only had TV's in several 
rooms, which was rather stupid because tiiat 
was the tool whereby we could appreciate 
the program. In our school we had tuo TV's 
— one on each floor. So naturally we 
cojldn't use it to any advantage, and you 
have to look at scheduled programs at a 
specific times. And being a special educa- 
tion teacher like I am, it's just impossible 
for me to ever catch up with TV at the right 
tire to look at the right program. 

PROCTOR: We spent a fantastic amount of 
money in our own distri t, sett'ng up a 
videotape studio so we could tape anything 
we wanted at .my time and then show it back 
at our own discretion. Of course we had 
sets in every room, and now we end up with 
sets in every room and have very little use 
for them. 

GRAYSON: Ther^ is one advantage to being 
last. And that i you learn a great deal 
from, what has got.' cn before. 

COOMBS: Okay, this might orient us a 
little bit towards answering Muriel's 
[Cooper) point about how we don't seem to 
be humanistic today. We have a correlation 
of descriptive characteristics of the dis- 
advantaged learner — or if you prefer des- 
criptive characteristics of the culturally 
different learner. 

Descriptive Characteristics 
of the Culturally 
Different Learner 

1. Oriented to the physical and visual 
rather than to the aural. 

2. Content-centered rather than 
form-centered. 

S. Externally oriented rather than 
introspective. 

4. Problem-centered rather than 
abstract-centered. 

5. Inductive rather than deductive. 

6. Spatial rather than temporal. 

7. SloWj careful^ patient^ and perser- 
vering (in areas of importance)^ 
rather than quick, clever, facile, 
and flexible. 
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c. iK'jlined ocnrrw-aioate thrcugh 
actior.c rather than vcras. 

9, Lcficient in auditor}^ atter.ticn 
and intcrfr-etaticn skills, 

^iCTitcd toward ccyior(:^tc applied- 
tion of what is lecamed, 

22. Short in atteniicK span, experi- 
encing attendant difficulty -In 
ft Sieving orders. 

22, Characterized by significant gaps in 
knowledge and Icamijig. 

23. Lackhtg experiences of receiving 
approval for success in tasks. 

14. Oriented toward passive fatalism. 

25. Focused on present rather than 
future goals. 

(Fiessman, 2962; Blank, 
1968; Cheyney, 1967; 
I'amamato) 

Particular strengths include — 

1. Experience with family cooperation 
and ether mutual aid. 

2. Involvement in less sibling rivaliy 
than exists in middle class families. 

J. A tendency to have collective 
(family^ avA group) rather than 
individualistic values. 

4. Less susceptibility to status and 
prestige factors — bein^ more 
equalitarian in values. 

5. Acceptance of responsibility at an 
early age. 

6. Possession of superior coordination 
and physical skills. 

7. Being physically and visually 
oriented. 

6. Relating well to concrete experi- 
ences, 

9. Having a lack of learning sets. 

(Riessman, 1962; Bushnell, 
1968; tisenberg, 2967) 



COOMBS: I would be very interested in 
looking at these and reacting first of all» 
to which you think are valid. Or are there 
a few there that you seriously question? 
There is a second question after validity, 
I guess. But first of all, I am wondering 
if anything there upsets you? These are 
authority statements, but I don't think we 
have to accept them just because of that. 

DAVIS: How about music? Are the dis- 
advantaged not orierted towards the aural 
then? If they are, then it doesn't apply 
to us, as music is a very important part of 
our curriculum. I guess it doesn't even 
hold true there, because music is such a 
big thins — just talk to any kid. 

But it's physical too. They don't sit 
still and listen to music. They have to 
move too. But it says here oriented 
visually and physically rather that aural. 

PROCTOR: I didn't react that way 
because I just associated it with somebody 
sitting in the classroom and listening to 
the teacher talk. Radios are important. 

RICHARDSON: There are crals in tele- 
vision. Orals in the sound track comprise 
half of all the audio-visual media. It's 
also in our area through story-telling. 
It's an oral culture when you talk to each 
other. 

PROCTOR: But that's talking to somebody 
the way we are doing now. It involves much 
more than one modality. I think it 
involves the ability to physically react. 
I want to react to you in terms of gestures. 
I can do that — visual stimulation is impor- 
tant . 

RICHARDSON: You are talking about cogni- 
tive learning perhaps. But rap, rap, rap — 
it's this constant talk. It's sitting and 
rapping and learning. 

These things, just the verbal part of it, 
isn't where it's at in most cases. Even if 
they are listening to radio, even if it's 
music, they may be reacting. You say you 
have difficulty segmenting those — I think 
you are right. 

Verbal is just one part. We've got a 
Qood solid reservation there, to throw it 
out. But I don't think there are any right 
answers. 
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VOICE: No, but these things are 
dangerous because they are labels. 

JOHNSON: I don't think it's quite 
fair to look at them out of context. How 
all of these were done as valid research 
projects. They were all done by distin- 
guished researchers. Eut they were done 
within a context. For example, number one 
was done in all likelihood in terms of 
whether children learn in a classroom by 
hearing or doing. 

This is what I'm trying to say here. 
I just happened to bring with me some of 
the research. This is the kind of infor- 
mation I think you really need if you are 
going to pass valid judgment on these, and 
I disagree with a good bit of it. 

[This] study involved 46 first and 
fifth grade slum children. [It] describes 
the differences between black and white 
lower class children as 1) black children 
in fifth grade have more negative self- 
concepts than white children, 2) larger 
families with higher rates of unemployment 
are prevalent in the families of black 
children, and so forth, and so forth. 

Well that was in the context in which 
[the researcher] describes her findings. 

Now there are several things I would 
want to know. When did Keller do her 
research? All right. Her research was 
published in 1963. That means Keller did 
her research about 1960-1961 and that's 
12 years ago. Since that time inner-city 
kids have become more black — or rather 
inner- cities have become more black, and 
in many instances black children have 
become the majority. And that negative 
concept and inferiority that I saw 10 
years ago — dawgone if I see it now! 

COOMBS: Okay. That's exactly the 
kind of comment that I think is valuable, 
and that is why we should be looking at 
these. 

PROCTOR: What ones do you agree with? 
I don't agree with any of them. I'd just 
as soon get rid of all of them, if you 
want me to be truthful. Now that you are 
on the point — how useful are these? 

COOMBS: Is the situation so changed 
that none of these could hold? I'm ready 



to defend these if no one else will! 

JOHNSON: I'm ready to defend them too. 
But let me put it this way. I think we 
need to look at these just as we look at IQ 
scores. I hope we look at IQ scores as 
perhaps guidelines and some more imput and 
more information we can put in a folder 
and make use of. But not as a bible. 

RICHARDSON: But about number one. 
When you see a kid bobbing along with a 
transister radio plugged into his ear, it 
doesn't mean that oral isn't a means of 
communicating with people, it means that 
teachers standing around with 33 kids rap, 
rapping on a monologue is not working. 
That's all. But maybe the Electric 
Company does work. You can turn that on, 
go in another room and listen, and still 
learn. 

TIBBITTS: I can tell you right now 
that if we made a tape for some Navajo kids, 
they would get zilch out of it. We found 
that out. We flopped enough programs to 
start with. You can almost bet that a 
Navajo student will not learn anything from 
a tape. It's got to be two things— he's 
got to have a picture and a message of some 
kind. 

COOMBS: Let rae shift to this statement 
— we aren't shifting subjects at all. 

''The rural poor whites are character- 
ized as having strong farrily ties, being 
clannish and suspicious of outsiders, 
practicing fierce individualism, even in 
the face of deprivation, lacking meaningful 
contacts with the dominant culture, not 
openly expressing suffering or hardship, 
and usually having the father as the author- 
i'^h figure in the family (Charnofsky, 
Johnson) . " 

HEISER: I don't know about fathers 
being authority figures in the family any- 
more. So many fathers aren't around. 

RICHARDSON: Well, this is my forte, 
as they say. I would aay yes, on paper, 
that some of these things do seem to be 
true. They are just very difficult to use 
when you get down to the individual. 

VOICE: You mean that you couldn't plan 
a program that would take advantage of the 
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fact that they were clannish and suspiciais 
of outsiders in order to increase their 
education? 

DAVIS: Sure, 1 car.. Now we get a lot 
of Mexican-American culture. The male is 
very dominant. I have to go to them. I 
spend a lot of time ansuccessf ully but 
slowly getting into homes and having a cup 
of coffee with the old man — sitting there 
in the house so they'll begin to accept me. 

They're very suspicious, because I'm 
trying to get the girl into school, and 
that's a waste of ticiC. When I get into 
the home and begin to get myself accepted 
as a person by that man, then I can make 
some movement. I am not rural at all, but 
with poor-white and Chicano both, the male 
figure is very dominant. Mainly because of 
the physical thing — he wields his hands. 
My kids are frightened of him. They are 
frightened of me too when they find out 
that one of my functions is to hit them. 

RICHARDSON: Right. There is a lot of 
beating going on in Kentucky homes too. 
But there are things that are more subtle 
than that. The father is almost an author- 
ity figure, okay? But when it gets right 
down to it, a lot of fathers are dead, or 
injured or wiped out by the coal mines. 
Another thing — fathers are an authority, 
but they don't talk very much. The mother 
may be the one who deals with all the 
social things — the community stuff. All 
the verbal sort of learning may have to do 
with the mother, so in fact she may be a 
much stronger person in the community 
because she is more verbal. She is a 
social creature, and knows she is dealing 
with the community. 

DAVIS: That's true. I agree again. 
My gals, my women, are much more verbal. 
But in almost every instance in which I've 
been able to follow up, they are relating 
what the old man believes. He is very 
quiet to me, but he's not to her. When 
you get down to this, he says sn and she 
becomes his platform and she says the 
things. When it gets down to the ultimate 
decision with me she says, "I cai't do it 
that way because Pete won't do it." 

COOPER: There are exceptions to every 
rule. 



DAVIS: Of course, I don't think a.ny 
of this is black and white. 

PROCTOR: This is related to the con- 
cepts of the pluralistic society. We ere 
going to accept the way a person is and 
be able to empathize with that person — not 
necessarily changing that person, bat at 
least understanding him so you can accept 
his behavior for " it's worth. 

RICHARDSON: T things are worth a 
hell of a lot. ' - these ^re very posi- 
tive attributes. 

GRAYSON: When I look at the descrip- 
tion of rural poor whites — there are many 
in our school system — this says something 
to me about the value system they operate 
from, more than it gives the description of 
physical characteristics. I need to know 
w-^mething about the system that they oper- 
ate ^rom. Many of these things are next to 
God. They are almost religious in Lhis and 
when we turn back to descriptive character- 
istics, some of these things are the result 
of the value system. 

RICHARDSON: When you get a inind-set of 
these things, then you see what you've been 
thinking you're going to see. One thing 
about these Kentuckians — you can walk up to 
any home and start a conversation with the 
guy and sit down. Just about any home in 
Eastern Kentucky, walk up, sit down and 
within five or ten minutes you could be 
having a conversation with somebody. Now 
in the city, you know, that's a reason to 
be murdered. Sit down and talk to some- 
body? You must be queer — you're going to 
hustle them. That has bothered ae. It's 
generalizations like clannish and suspic- 
ious. Suspicious and clannish, yes. But 
my God, they are also very open.' So how 
are you going to deal with that? 

Any one of us can go in, and they're 
easily exploited. You see, that's what's 
I appened — that's where they got the sus- 
picion. The developers came in there and 
said, "listen, give me your rights for five 
cents an actc or ten cc*nts an acre. You 
can have the surls-.a. and I'll take the 
nineral rights. They can come with the 
bulldozers, and I won't wipe out your 
homes or anything else." They are very 
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open to exploitation — an operness. It's 
almost a very generous and cpen thing. 

There is also the bit about travelers 
coming by who can always stay at the hjme 
and then go on about their way. I sort of 
agree with soire of these characteristics 
when I look at them at face value, and then 
I keep thinking, "Well maybe the opposite 
is true too/' So these tnlnfeS are danger- 
ous. 

PROCTOR: Some cf these things are 
quantitative things which have probably 
been measured in reseat ch« Number seven 
just tears me apart. And yet probably 
nine may be very factual, or it may not be. 
Number nine is really a corollary of one. 
Why couldn't you say nine and forget one? 
Or you could say he learns best through a 
multiple, from my own experience, you 
don't say aine and forget one because you 
want to have a long list! 

JOHNSON: I have been trying to summar- 
ize as we've talked the last few minutes, 
and I keep coming back to maybe two things. 
One is I think this list deals with research 
that has been done and these are the find- 
ings. That's all it can be. It's true in 
the particular situation in which this 
research was done. But when we begin to 
translate it into understanding it and 
using it, that's when the trouble comes in. 
Because we will find as we begin to use it 
that the truth js elusive. 

Now let's take number nine. I talked 
with a pretty outstanding psycho-linguist. 
And she tells me that we don't have 
enough information on auditory attention 
for any group of children at this time in 
history. So whatever we have refutes 
itself. So we can say "de/icient in 
auditory attention," but that may also 
apply to all children. 

PROCTOR: I think these things were 
selected from rather extensive descrip- 
tions of the research process itself, and * 
if you put them back into the context of 
Cheney's particular research material, it 
may seem very relevant. But when you pull 
it out as an isolated characteristic, I 
think it can probably do more damage than 
good. 

JOHNSON: That's what I was trying to 



get at earlier. You can call this "cultur- 
ally different learning" all you want. But 
I know for a fact that some of this research 
was with all black youngsters. But as we 
sit around here and look at the culturally 
different, you could be thinking about 
the Appalachian youths whom you know very 
well. So when you look at the research and 
check out where it came from, it's done with 
a group cf black kids in Detroit. 

So here agaxn, I go back to the context 
in which it was written. Now number four- 
teen is very true, within a city with black 
youngsters. At least, true for a great 
number of them at a given time and in a 
given situation. But we have to keep it in 
that context. 

RICHARDSON: It's also true for the whole 
damn Appalachian society in recent history 
because they have been run over so much. 

VOICE: Number thirteen tends toward a 
truism — we are saying the disadvantaged are 
disadvantaged. 

PROCTOR: They are "slow, careful, patient 
and perservering." Well, these are sort of 
faint praise which is countered by the nega- 
tives that they are not quick, clever, and 
flexible. That is sort of to be expected. 

JOHNSON: My concern is that anyone would 
ever take any one of these and identify it 
as a characteristic of a black child or a 
culturally different child as being one of 
his characteristics. Look at thirteen. 
That is true in our American system with 
almost all children. But there are some 
children who manage to succeed in spite of 
this and some disadvantaged youngsters can 
go on without it. 

CJOPER: I see a lot of truth in a lot of 
these. But if we take out certain ones, 
they might not apply to me and the childr» n 
I know, or the children someplace else. I 
think that since they are very general and 
they must to cover a nationwide span, they 
would be acceptable. For instance I could 
say very definitely, "amen" to number 
eleven because I know it's true. But some- 
body else may not. There ere a lot of 
"true's" in this. 

Specifically they may not relate to the 
culture of the child. Number eleven — 
that's just about any kid. 
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C00I4BS: It's very easy to be critical 
about minor things. Number five really 
bothers me. Deduction is not, as far as 
I'm concerned, anything that is used 
except in college core tests. 

JOHNSON: Let me say one other thing 
and then I'll shut up on this part for a 
while. I have used these materials. I 
have published articles that have referred 
to them, so I have been exposed to them 
before. Once, I was giving a lecture at 
Howard University and I was viciously 
attackea by a professor there who really 
misinterpreted what I was saying. I think 
therein arises the danger. 

She had a feeling that my concepts of 
these findings were that these things were 
hereditary. And I hadn't used hereditary 
anywhere in it. I think the average 
teacher picking these up — ''here are some 
guidelines for you to follow as you work 
with these disadvantaged children'* — may 
think of them in the back of her mind as 
hereditary. And I don't care how much I 
have used these over the years, I almost 
always have to preface everything I say in 
reference to each one of these, that I am 
not saying these are hereditary. And I 
don't think the researchers agree that 
these are hereditary. But people take them 
as hereditary. 

RICHARSON: I would love to see a 
research study done on the description of 
poor, rural whites. If I just could 
re-write this and say the rural poor whites 
are characterized by showing openness to 
strangers and a whole list of things that 
we all consider good ... it would show a 
fairness towards the individual. 

TIBBITTS: What we are saying is that 
these things are different froui the 
regular society. . . . And so many are 
bad. Going back to the first list, 
number one: Aural , physical, visual. I 
get the idea that what you are saying is 
that these are negative things. I wish 
that all of you could go out on a reserva- 
tion with me and some other people I go out 
with. They would turn you on to a lot of 
things in a hurry that are fantastic. 
Visual things — most of us don't see them. 
Well, there is a sheep herd over there. 



There's a medicine man over here doing 
something. And you just don^t perceive 
all that. So you see, this is a Whole new 
area that I don't know anything about. 

Whiy do the kids see things? They see 
things differently than we do, and for 
different reasons. And for this reason we 
try to do our art work in much more detail 
than you vould ordinarily do art work, film 
strips and things like that because these 
kids are oriented to that. You know you 
have a picture of a cat— two circles and a 
tail — and you wiped out your whole lesson 
because the kids aren't thinking about what 
you are trying to teach them. You just 
want to draw a picture of a cat and get on 
with it. 

So kind of what you are saying is if 
these things register as being negative to 
you, that's because they are negative to 
me. They are different from what I am used 
to. And yet when you go out with the people 
on the reservation, the different way? they 
see things are a whole new world. h- » are 
definitely in the "plus" column all : j way. 
Not so many of us <.ould go out and live on 
a desert with a herd of sheep. We couldn't 
make it. Yet this is the way they survive. 

COOMBS; Okay, I have one question I 
would like to confront each one of /ou with. 
This is an "if" kind of thing. If ue had 
200 million dollars for a national program 
(and we do have that incidentally) but if 
the Federal Government made availabJe 200 
millijn for a aatioual program to uFe 
media and technology in education of the 
disadvantaged, how would you yourself like 
to see this spent? It's not fair to say 
that I think every district should have a 
program exactly like mine. 

RICHARDSON: Well, the wire [cable 
television] for Appalachia. Then get to 
work on the 40 channels. It is wired up 
but you have to interconnect interconnec- 
tions. I say cable television is something 
we all ought to look at. I'll tell you 
that I think the benefits are tremendous. 
Not the wire itself, but using the rcind to 
develop it for these purposes. 

Because cable television, as we all 
know, is broadening — diversified televis * 
ion. But it doesn't have to be, and it inay 
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not be if we don't get a fcot in there and 
keep a wedge in the door and keep it open. 
Eut the technical possibilities are tre- 
mendous. Forty channels twenty-four hours 
a day on a little syster, and each of these 
channels are sub-dividable . Computer tech- 
nology is unlimited in the home. It's just 
far out stuff. 

COOI^BS: I v/culd like to see something 
that could be called "e icational mobilit>J' 
You know what I'n talVii ^ about? Mobile 
vans . 

MOSE: I would like to see that. I 
think that could help. Put them on four 
wheels and climb up that mountain and edu- 
cate the family and educate the children. 

COOPER: I would like to see the money 
used to develop more types of programs Uke 
the ones represented here. And then I 
would like to see the money also used to 
help various districts develop their own 
relevant material. I think we lean heav- 
ily on commercially developed materials 
too much perhaps. Teachers are always 
searching for somebody else to do the job 
for them and niaybe if within the district 
the money was available they could start 
to develop their own kinds of materials , 
really related and very relevant to the 
needs of their own particular group. 

GRAYSON: I like that last part. In 
many areas where media has been brought 
into the school, it's been too much in the 
form of, "Okay here is the media center. 
I am going co show these particular chil- 
dren from this classroom [some media] for 
45 minutes." But nothing is ever happening 
back in the classrooms where these children 
are spending the majority of their time. 
I would like to see media coire out of the 
center and go right into the classroom, 
more and more. This is our need and this 
is the approach we have tried to take — 
that media, that instruction through 
media, is not some separate entity in 
itself. 

HEISER: I think that we, not only in 
Montana but as a whole around the country, 
give a lot of lip service to individual- 
ized instruction and to diagnosis and 
prescription. But I wonder if we really 



diagnose kids' needs. Even in my own situ- 
ation, we say this is this kid's problem 
and away we go. The wcnder is we really 
get into any in-depth diagnosis. I think 
this is something that we could certainly 
spend more money on. 

In m.y own situation I would be very 
interested in a van-type program with a 
reading clinic with the type of people 
that I am talking about — that need diagno- 
sis. I could get the equipment, but they 
won't let me buy a van. We are working on 
it. 

But there must be a school district 
that has a van that is not being allowed 
to buy the equipment. Maybe we could get 
together! 

Educational TV is something that we 
need and that we haven't gotten off the 
ground. One of the things that came up 
today was in-service for teachers. With 
all due respect to colleges, the people 
who have graduated within the last four or 
five years have a pretty good background in 
performance objectives or behavioral objec- 
tives or whatever you prefer to call them. 
But teachers as a whole who graduated ten 
years ago don't know that much about objec- 
tives and consequently they hold back. I 
think in our educational TV program we 
could do a lot of this in-service type of 
program. That way, we wouldn't have to 
set up a workshop and bring everybody in. 
It's a long way across Montana. There's 
quite an extreme difference from one end to 
the other. 

I'm. also interested in an extended 
school — getting the kids out of the system 
and giving them a fresh start. . . . 

DAVIS: At this point we need to find 
a way to equalize the economic opportunity 
across the nation for providing an educa- 
tion for the kids. I think California 
probably has more money tnan others- I get 
kids that come to me from other states, and 
m.any of their problems are because of the 
inadequate systems that they come from. 

And then within our own state, m.y 
school district is extremely poor in terms 
of the amount of money behind the child 
that we spend on education, whereas you 
can go forty miles across town and triple 
the amount of money being spent on the 
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children. 

Nov, this isn't underway in California. 
They are working toward it, but they have 
been working toward it since I've been in 
education in California, 

COOPER: May I ask you to review the 
situation? Teachers are highly creative, 
ir^ny of them. Industry has great research 
departments, but a teacher usually has to 
stay in the classroom and ceach and very 
often she is successful with the children. 

But I am wondering if there could be 
some kind of opportunity for individual 
grants for teachers to carry on specific 
creative programs that they might have. I 
think this would be a great boon to educa- 
tion. What is happening is that industry 
is doing this, and they are moving ahead 
in technology. But education is always 
behind. You can always go into some 
classroom and find some teacher who is 
real great doing a lot of things, but she 
can't afford to stop working. She may not 
be able to afford to go to school, and if 
she goes to s::hool she is bogged down with 
a lot of formalized learning and tests and 
things like that, that really aren't rela- 
ted to what she wants to do. She has to 
take course *'so and so**, but if there were 
some way that she could really be free. . . 

COOMBS: The kinds of programs that we 
have around the table today are the kind 
of programs that should have money. 
Shouldn't they distribute to the indivi- 
dual teacher? 

COOPER: Really this just turns me off. 
If I could have gotten the money any other 
way, believe me I would have done it. But 
you see, the thing is that in order to do 
what you would like to do, you have to do 
a lot of other stuff that is not necessar*- 
ily helping a program. Right? 

Then I spend all my evenings doing 
paper work, and I would rather be doing 
instructional things — things that will 
really help kids. If there could be some 
way that you could apply for a grant and 
get it — and if there could be some T^ay 
you could fail and chalk it up to 
research. ... I think we should be able 
to research things other than what's in 
print all the time. I think a teacher who 



is willing to put out time and effort to 
go to school shouldn't have to be penalized 
with taking a lot of courses and working 
for grades. 

HEISER: I think that is the secret 
right there — I think we'd better be realis- 
tic. School districts around the country 
had better face it and they'd better get 
more organized. In other words, let's get 
some research people on the staff. Let's 
get some program writers . Let's get some 
evaluators. And if we have to use federal 
money to get them, well then let's get them. 
But I think this is where many districts 
including my own have involvement this 
year. You hire one person and this person 
is supposed to do the work of five and it 
is impossible. So we get bogged down there 
easily. 

I think we have to face the music. If 
we are going to take advantage of the money, 
then we had better be willing to perform. 
That is just a personal opinion. Of course 
maybe some districts are better organized, 
I don't know. . . . 

TIBBITTS: ... We need a lot of equip- 
ment we don't have. There is no video 
equipment, and in printing we are really 
in trouble. We are trying to get a print- 
ing press established, but we have to go 
300 miles basically to get any kind of 
printing. This is a little different from 
the corner Xerox. You know people complain- 
ing about going around the block to the 
copy center. How about 300 miles one way? 
That's right— Salt Lake, Phoenix, Albuquer- 
que — you have a choice of places you can 
go. But it's 300 miles, or Denver is AOO 
miles . 

PROCTOR: Probably I want to see some- 
thing like Sesame Street and the Electric 
Company developed into a real media sys- 
tem — really getting to the quality in terms 
of education. I don't know how you would 
do something like that, other than perhaps 
having trailers associated with each of 
the films to provide some in-service train- 
ing for teachers. Then the program itself 
could almost serve as a catalyst for 
expanding the repertoire of the teacher in 
dealing with the problems at hand in pupil 
learning. That might be one way to spend 
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some of it anyvay. It would be a way to 
spend a great deal of it, if past perfor- 
mance is any indication. 

RICHARDSON: I guess I would put a bid 
in for things outside of the established 
school systGii!. The school system is 
basically a building of power aiid keeping 
jobs. It's just a matter of getting a job 
and keeping it in our area. These days 
some of the teachers don't care about 
teaching. It's just a job and a way to 
stay there. So it's really going to take 
a massive overhaul of the system to get 
anything done. So I would say some alter- 
native school-type patterns, coupled with 
g'^ttinf them out of that school — getting 
.hem ii.to some ether environment. 

COOMBS: I think at this point, I 
would like to put Harry back under the gun 
to tell us what it all means! Or tell us 
what we all mean! 

JOHNSON: I've been listening to 
various ones here talk about what they 
would do with two hundred million dollars 
— that's not a great deal of money for 
this country because at one time we had 
allocated 27 billion for the Viet Nam war. 
There are times I get a little discouraged 
I have observed how the American tax dollar 
has done thin<^3 abroad that it has been 
unable tr n this country. For 
instance, ..^ ,he Marshall Plan has revital- 
ized European railroads for passengers. If 
you've ever taken the Paris-Copenhagen 
Express, fresh flowers, fresh water, clean 
carpeting, and then to see American tax- 
payer's money spent there in Europe and 
fly back here to Washington and take that 
filthy, dirty Washington to New York train 
is disheartening. That's just one example. 

I've seen the United States Government 
do tremendous things in developing coun- 
tries with educational radio. I'm not 
sure, now here again, this may be just a 
bit of pessimism. I'm not sure that the 
way we are funding programs throughout the 
country now — with just a little pittance 
here and a pittance there — I'm not sure 
that is really going to be the long-run a 
answer. 

Now I have just recently received some 
information. It seemo to me that the 



Nixon adn inistration is going to abolish so 
many small programs. They are going to try 
to focus on one or two or something perhaps 
that looks like the direction we are think- 
ing in if there is enough money put into it. 
I think we need a much greater contribution 
or movement towards funds for education, 
and I don't think it's going to be very 
effective the way it's being done now, 
because I think we are beginning to run out 
of tine. 

I think we are going to see in the 
future a focusing in on satellite TV. It's 
certainly going to be one of the ways of 
the future for education. People in Appa- 
lachia and all around — minorities, on the 
reservations — are going to be exposed to 
satellite television. 

I think there is going to be an opening 
up of an evaluation of radio and what radio 
can do for the community. 

Another thing that I've been personally 
disturbed about is we don't seem to have 
enough money. To pull out a few teachers 
as Muriel [Cooper] was talking about 
recently, we need money to pull out thou- 
sands and thousands of teachers for retrain- 
ing. That's what you're really talking 
about — retraining and an opportunity to do 
creative things. 

I think we need to take a look at our 
educational system as business and industry 
have done and we have need tc do m.uch more 
in terms of organizing for a more system- 
atic approach to what we are doing. Whether 
we like it or not, accountability is going 
to be on its way in. Now we are very jeal- 
ous of our jobs and 30 forth. 

There are many teachers who ought to be 
driving cabs — thousands of them. And there 
are jobs technology can do better than they 
can do. You can talk about, "Oh, I prefer 
the eye to eye contact, the person-to- 
person, and the human element," and so 
forth. But there are many machines I'd 
rather teach my child than some people I 
know. In this retraining we get into what 
it is that human beings can do best? I 
suspect teachers are wasting 60% of their 
time in what they're doing — good teachers 
who could be doing some other kinds of 
Things. So I guess I*m looking at abroad 
perspective. We need millions, and we're 
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not going to get the money with the tax 
base now for supporting schools. 

I think it's one of the great dis- 
credits to this nation when a child in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, can have all 
the latest of everything plus good teach- 
ers, and so forth, while just a few miles 
away in Danbury County, Virginia, schools 
are 75 or 100 hears behind. I think our 
federal government is going to get in on 
this and the people who yell loudest about 
states' rights are those that need more 
national coordination than any others. 

Well, that's my reaction, I guess, to 
your connnents on what would you do with 
200 million. I'd like to see 200 billion, 
but, of course, that's a long way froir 
now if ever. 

I can spend a few mi.iutes I guess on 
the reactions on some of the things we 
have talked about. I do feel reasonably 
certain that some information, in whatever 
format, is necessary as a guideline to 
mainstrean: middle American teachers for 
teaching any kind of minority. There has 
to be some sort of base, because if we 
look at the curriculum in America today in 
the public schools, we see that the cur- 
riculum is irrelevant, that our approach 
to teaching is archaic, and that materials 
we use are inexcusable. 

I think the characteristics we discus- 
sed that these researchers have come up 
with, however they are stated, should be 
put in some sort of format to give some 
guidance to teachers to say, "Look here. 
These are the people you are teaching and 
somewhere out there you can identify all 
of these kinds of characteristics. They 
need not be negative characteristics, they 
can be approached in a positive manner." 

We've got to begin to look at the many 
alternatives that we have as teachers in 
reaching young people. I think too, as 
Bill [Richardson] mentioned, we are going 
to have to take teachers and students 
away from schools — going to have to take 
them away from classrooms as we know them. 
There is an explosion of information in 
America today. And if anything is happen- 
ing in the world, in America, classrooms 
are keeping information from youngsters. 
We can no longer be experts in any field. 



I try desperately to stay on top, but I 
just can't because there is so much infor- 
mation that's constantly coming up. There- 
fore, I must rely on other strategies, 
media and other resource people tc fill the 
gaps I cannot fill with my students. 

I think teachers are going to find more 
and more in the future that they know less 
and less about whatever it is they know. 
They are going to have to rely on a new 
approach to children — and that is managing 
the learning situation rather than teaching. 
Teaching, so much of it. Is almost a waste 
of time. 

America has never been and is not a 
melting pot. If we say America is a melt- 
ing pot, all we can say is that all of us 
are in that pot, but the European heritage 
is the only thing that appears on the top 
as it bubbles. Now, ve have to recognize 
that we are indeed a pluralistic society. 
I think if we can begin to focus in on 
helping children to identify differences 
and respect those differences and learn 
from each other, that we will be going a 
long way. 

Now one icisconception we have about this 
pluralism is that black children should 
learn black history. Well, white children 
should learn black history. Black children 
should learn Navajo history. I hope we are 
in a period of transition, and that a new 
American history in the next 15-20 years 
will recognize the contributions of all 
people. I never knew until this summer 
that the Chinese people on the West Coast 
are quite proud of having had a great rol^ 
in the development of the American rail- 
roads. I never knew that. I never thought 
about it. Okay, now these are things I 
think we are going to have to deal with. 

I think that projects like yours will 
have to identify these problem.s and en- 
large upon them. >^ i next is dissemination. 
I think we are going to have to do much 
more in line of dissemination than we have 
done in the past. A great dea] of good 
work has been done, but we have not shared 
it, and it's very difficult to come by. 
Somehow we are going to need much more than 
we have in sharing the successes. I think 
we are going to have to rely more in the 
affective domain on the written case study 
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approach to evaluation and action re- 
search. I think we cannot take what the 
cognitive people have taken and use their 
criteria and tests and use their approach 
to evaluate what we have done in the 
affective domain in teaching. I think 
ve're going to have to know the cifferent 
Jomains and know how we can build materials 
and approaches to instruction in these 
domains to help minority children. 

Many of us are working in these domains 
and doing these things but, unfortunately, 
we are not recognizing it. Just as we 
pointed out earlier this morning, we are 
analyzing the situation but we haven't 
written it down. I think we are going to 
have to do a little more than that. 

As you notice, Im sort of fingering 
through some paper here. I made a speech 
some time ago to an audience with some 
visuals about the use of media with the 
disadvantaged. One lady came up to me and 
she said, "Well I enjoyed your presenta- 
tion, but it seems to me all you were talk- 
ing about was good teaching." She was 
white, she taught in a middle class school 
in suburbia and she said "I'm going back to 
try some of these ideas, because I'm sure 
they are needed in my schools as much as 
they are needed in the schools you are 
talking about." 

So I think that's true. I think much of 
what we are doing in terms of being innova- 
tive with disadvantaged children applies to 
all children. The big emphasis a few years 
ago happened to be on the poor in order to 
get federal funds. But we must keep it in 
perspective that much of what we are talk- 
ing about is relevant to all children. . . 

I don't know how many of you are fam- 
iliar with this — To Improve Learning — do 
you have these two volumes in your library? 
It's a report to the President and the 
Congress of the United States by the Com- 
mission on Instructional Technology. 
Several items are referred to in the posi- 
tion papers. As you look through this 
report you are going to see evidence chat 
there is a great need for technology in 
education. There is no doubt about it that 
American children by and large are more 
ready for technology than we adults have 
given them credit for. They can adjust to 



technology; they can adjust to variation 
in scheduling; they can adjust to open 
classrooms; they can adjust to all of these 
things much better than adults do. 

Finally, let me say one thing here 
about systematizing instruction. For those 
of us who are not familiar with systema- 
tized instruction, I think we are really 
missing the boat. You're dr . ig such won- 
derful things with your projects. I think 
you're at the point now that you'll only 
need to learn more about what a systems 
approach really is to get it well defined 
in your own thinking, and then begin to put 
down on paper in writing how your project 
fits into a more systematic approach to 
education. 

Now I thought that IDI has reached just 
about every state in the nation. Evidently 
there are those here who are not familiar 
with the IDI concept. This is one I 
referred to earlier — the three universities. 
But another thing that you really should 
begin to look for is your instructional 
development agency. Who has it in your 
state? Every state will have one within 
this coming year. From my experience, I 
don't know of any kind of in-service train- 
ing that has been or has the potential of 
being more effective than the Instructional 
Development Institute. 

I don't want to go through it all 
again; I alluded to it this morning. A mix 
of superintendents, principals, and so 
forth come in, not looking at media and 
technology alone, but looking at the whole 
gamut from instructional objectives through 
entry tests and materials and strategies 
and exit tests, recycling, etc. 

And finally, I guess I have a feeling 
that even though we are doing very fine 
jobs, that we have to be sure that it is 
dotumented as we go along, and it will not 
die when we leave it. I think that if 
there is any tragic thing that happened to 
all the millions poured into education 
through federal funds in the last ten 
years, it is that programs have died when 
the leadership left. We need to do lesson 
plans when you're out sick. The plan is 
there so that a substitute teacher can 
come in and maybe not as well as you can, 
but take up where you left off. I think 



we have to document our work and plan it 
for othei people so that others can carry 
or when \ e leave. 

These are some of ir.y reflections as I 
tlink ab ut what I've seen here. This 
isn't th i first meeting where I've se^n or 
heard pe )ple tell of the wonderful things 
they are doing. In fact, I'm beginning to 
be prett/ much disgusted that somehov 
fuids are not available for these tyjes of 
pe >ple vtic are extending and expand iig 
whit they are doing. What we are doing is 
ju. t a fittance when we think of the 
mi. lionj of people who really need .he 
beiefit from such programs. 

Than! you. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Much has changed in education in general — and in teaching the 
disadvantaged in particular — since 1968 when the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Media and Technology at Stanford University commissioned Media and the 
Disadvantaged — A Review of the Literature by Serena Wade and Adelaide 
Jab Ions ky. 

In the Summer of 1972, the Clearinghouse began a project to re- 
examine the use of media with the disadvantaged. It soon became apparent 
that the most useful insights might be gained from educators who actually 
work with programs which employ media to teach the disadvantaged. 

With the support of an extensive computer search of the ERIC document, 
file, the project began with a survey of the country to identify appro- 
priate programs. It was decided that "disadvantaged" would be defined 
ac the "culturally different" or "culturally unique" student, rather 
than the physically or mentally handicapped. 

It was also decided that "media and technology" would be defined 
as including devices and materials especially adapted to a particular 
school, but which could be used in other situations as well. That is, 
the Project chose to look at personalized^ sy.stems of Instruction, rather 
than systems "mass produced" by the hardware manufacturers. The Project 
tried to find programs where teachers had taken an active part in the 
tailoring of the teaching approach, and where they were participating 
in it as well* 
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Many programs throughout the country fitted these criteria. Some 
successful programs were based upon a collection of "plug-in" hardware 
that was adapted and combined with other materials to form a unique 
learning environment (e.g. Ypsilanti, Michigan; Billings, Montana). 

Other programs depended to a great extent on a single device (e.g. 
educational television system in Rolling Fork, Mississippi). 

One program (Wilmington, Delaware) ref Ited from the efforts of a 
single teacher who initially contributed personal funds. Several others 
began more conventionally with federal funds. 

The ERIC Project was fortunate in being able to study one program 
(APPALSHOP, Whitesburg, Kentucky) w'.iich represents the new interest in 
out-of -school learning. 

It is hoped that this report will call attention to the very exci- 
ting work going on at the "grassroots" level throughout the nacion, and 
that the programs identified will serve as models for those who face the 
challenge of meeting the all-too-real ne6ds of disadvantaged students. 



PROCEDURES 

The Media and Disadvantaged Project was undertaken to identify, 
visit and report on innovative and successful media-oriented programs 
of instruction for the disadvantaged. 

The procedures employed to identify potential projects for site 
visitation included direct corresponaence to each of the fifty chief 
state school officers (see Appendix A). Responses and recommendations 



were received from thirty. The thirty respondents provided 103 projects 
for consideration (See Appendix B) • In addition to public and private 
agencies, professional organizations and individuals vere contacted by 
the Project staff. 

Upon receipt ^f the chief state school officers' recommendations, 
representatives of the programs were contacted by telephone. Those 
programs which appeared to have innovative and promising practices were 
then asked to complete a detailed program analysis questionnaire (see 
Appendix C). A total of thirty-six completed program analysis question- 
naires were screened by the Project staff in determining which sites would 
be visited and described, (see Appendix D). 

The intent was to select sites which represented rural, suburban 
and urban areas; "poor" and "rich" levels of funding; differing age 
groups; and differing numbers of learners. 

After careful consideration and analysis nine sites were selected 
for visitation: Newark and Wilmington, Delaware; Whitesburg, Kentucky; 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Rolling Fork Mississippi; Xinston, North Carolina; 
New Holstein, Wisconsin; Billings, Montana; and Blanding, Utah. 

An interview guide was constructed (see inside flap of folder) 
for use in the site visits. Prior to visiting selected sites, the 
investigator interviewed the program director or a key member of his 
staff. 

The responses from seven of these site visits serve as the basis 
for the information given In rhe site visitation reports. Two visits 
are not reported here because of their similarity to other programs. 
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Program directors froai five of the visited programs were invited 
to attend a Media and Disadvantaged Conference December 3, 4, 1972 in 
New Orleans* C. B. (Bud) Davis, a school principal whose site was not 
visited but whose school was judged to have innovative ideas about the 
use of media was also invited. A program analysis questionnaire from 
Mr. Davis' Murray School, Azusa, California, is included with the 
site visit reports. 

Dr. Harry A. Johnson, dean of academic services of Virginia State 
College and an acknowledged leader in the field of instructional media 
and the disadvantaged, attended the conference as a discussion leader 
and expert in the field. 

Dr. Johnson, a graduate of Columbia University and former Fulbright 
Lecturer and Research Schola at the Ecole Normale Superieure, Paris, 
serves as a consultant to many I'^cal, state, and national media 
organizations, and has directed the Educational Media Institutes for 
Advanced Study at Virginia State College in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The Media and Disadvantaged Conference included an informal meeting 
on the evening of December 3, when participants met and discussed each 
others' programs. The official conference was conducted from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. December 4, with an hour break for lunch. Chaired by former 
Clearinghouse Director Dr. Don Coombs, the agenda was kept informal and 
adjustable by design so that the true flavor of these local programs 
could be discovered. Questions were geared so that conference partici- 
pants could learn about each others' ap])raisals of media and technology — 
their attitudes about them — as well as empirical data concerning their 
success. 

ERIC 
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The design for the day's discussion covered: 1. General Philosophy; 
2. Selection and Development of Materials and Media; 3. Evaluation and 
Accountability . 

The discussion ranged from the merits of local development of mate- 
rials vs. commercial products to the effectiveness of evaluation of 
affective learning; from the use of behavioral objectives to the role 
of the teacher in the media and technology program. Participants were 
asked to summarize the conference in its closing hours by responding to 
the question, ''What would you do with $200 million for a national educa- 
tional program?" 

Concluding remarks by Dr. Johnson stressed that teachers should 
become aware of alternatives in teaching methods and materials; that 
teachers should document their schools' programs and share this infor- 
mation with others; and that teachers sb'^i'ld find out about and employ 
a systematic approach to instruction. The reasoning behind these posi- 
tions will be found in Dr. Johnson's remarks throughout the conference 
transcript . 

Appendix E contains a list of addresses requested by those at the 
conference. 

RESULTS 

The reader must form his own conclusions about the relative effec- 
tiveness of instructional technology in teaching the disadvantaged. 
What is apparent from the Project is that some educators have found the 
media to be a useful tool in raising self-esteem, that some have found 
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media experiences enriching to both the disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged 
learners in the classroom; and that some have found rigorous training 
as a media expert is not a prerequisite for success. 
As one site visitor reported: 

"It is interesting to note that professionally trained media spe- 
cialists were not evident at any of the sites. The persons responsible 
for the conception, design and implementation of the programs were 
essentially non-media types. They tended to be curriculum and instruc- 
tion specialists, guidance or pupil specialists, or personnel and 
building administrators." 

One further note is of interest. Few of these programs have been 
documented in the report literature or sufficiently publicized to be well 
known to educators in general (see the concluding remarks of Dr. Johnson 
in the transcript). One real value of a Project such as this is to bring 
deserved att ention to the work of those who are too busy "doing" to have 
time for writing. 



This paper is distributed pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Contractors under- 
taking such projects under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their judgement in pro- 
fessional and technical matters. Points of view or 
opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent 
official National Institute of Education position or 
policy. 



' Appendix A: Letter sent to 50 State 

Superintendents of Education 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY inquiries. 
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September 11, 1972 

r 



Dear : 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Media and Technology is preparing a 
state-of-the-art report on the use of instructional media and 
technology in teaching the disadvantaged wich will include 
descriptions of successful programs and practices. 

We are asking that you identify two or three existing programs 
within your state that effectively facilitate learning with 
disadvantaged students, using media and/or technology- 

Since we require only leads to the programs, we are asking that 
you respond within a day or two. We would appreciate names, 
addresses, and a few words of description, plus phone numbers 
if possible. Feel free to write in the margins of this letter, 
if you wish. 

In the event you have questions, don't hesitate to call me 
collect at 714/ 593-3511. 

Sincerely yours. 



Joseph M. Conte 
Project Co-Director 
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Appendix B: Listing by state of 

State Superintendents 
responding to inquiry 
and number of program 
recommendat ions . 



Chief State School Officers Number of 
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South Carolina 
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Utah 
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Virginia 
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Appendix C: Data questionnaire 
sent to each 
recommended project 



Media and Disadvantaged Project 
Institute for Communication Research 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 



September 29, 19 72 



Dear • 

A program of yours has been brought to our ^^ttention by someone who con- 
sidered it a good example of how media and/ or technology can be used in 
teaching disadvantaged students. 

If you could take just a few minutes to fill in the enclosed question- 
naire, we would appreciate it very much. The information will make it 
possible for us to settle on which exemplary projects to feature in case 
studies . 

After preparation of the case studies, a number of project directors will 
be asked to participate in a national symposium to summarize the strengths 
of different programs. 

It is important that th^ person directly responsible for the program 
answer the questions, and that it be done quickly. Please mail back the 
questionnaire in the next few days. 

Should you have more than one program involving media/ techno logy and dis- 
advantaged students, feel free to copy the qu^istionnaire and provide 
details on all programs. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours , 



Joseph M. Ccnte 
Project Co-Director 
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MEDIA AND THE DISADVANTAGED PROJECT 

Institute for Communication Research 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 



It i s important that :he per son directly responsible for the project answer these 
questions . 



\o\3V name 



Title 



Office teiepHo^p number Area Code_ 
Home telephone numbe: Area Code_ 

Organization (School District, etc.'i 



Number 



Number 



Complete Mailing Adc ress 



zip_ 



Project Title^ 



Project Time Period 



Size of Community or Population: Over 300,000 [_] 50,000-300,000 [_] 

r,,000.50.000 O ZTr 15,000 O ^""^ O 

Total Project Budget 

Total Local Fands 



Total Outside Funds 



Source of Outside Funds 



Total Number of Personnel Assigned to Project^ 



Approximate Number of Students Served at Following Level(s): 

I i 
K-3 : i 4-6 



9-12 



13-14 



7-8 



Adult , 
Other 



Ethnic Breakdown of Students: 



Black 



Mexican-American 



Coiicasian 

1 



Native American 



Oriental 



Other 
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Please indicate how media and technology are used in your project: 



Please list your project's main objectives in order of priority: 



( 



Please put a number from 1 to 5 in the parentheses after each of the objectives you 
listed above, to indicate how successful you think the project was in reaching it. 

[l=not successful - 5=highly successful] 

We would be interested in any other comments you might want to make at this time 
(strengths and weaknesses of project, successful or unsuccessful practices, etc.) 



THANK YOU! Please return this questionnaire immediately via the enclosed envelope. 
If you would like a complimentary copy of our complete report, just check here [ J 



Appendix D; 



General information received 
on all projects responding 
to data questionnaire. 



Arizona 

FLS/Arizona State University 

Department of Library Science and Educational Technology 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 
602/ 965-6538 

Norman C. Higgins, Associate Professor 
Library Training Institute 

Training school library media specialists for schools in 
Indian communities. Participants learn to select, evaluate, 
produce and use media and technology in school library media 
centers. 



California 

+ Azusa Unified School District 
Box 500 

Azusa, California 
213/ 334-1015 

C. B. Davis, Principal, Murray School 
Media Center Project 

Filmmaking by students, video taping for teacher self-evaluation 
and student participation. Cassette recorders and study 
carrels, film strips, slide projectors, audio flash card 
readers. Talking Page, puppetry, Hoffman Readers, and tachistoscope 
are used in a variety of ways to teach children to read and to 
improve their self-concept in a highly-mobile community. 

Oakland Unified School District 
Martin Luther King Jr. School 
960 Tenth Street 
Oakland, California 94607 
415/ 465-5146 

Minnie B. West, Principal 

School Library Resources, ESEA Title II, Phase II 

Media center serves as a learning resource and distribution center 
for students and teachers. The entire school is considered to be 
a media center domain with material and equipment from the media 
center utilized in teaching stations and resource centers daily. 
Media center activities ind-Me: Staff orientation and inservice, 
team planning for use of media, circulation of print and non-print 
material as well as equipment, book talks, media production, 
flexible scheduling of classes, individual, small group and media 
center skills classes. Students are provided many learning 
activities through the use of media. 



* = Site visitation 

+ « Conference attendee 
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Delaware 

+ Newark School District 
83 East Main Street 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
302/ 731-2238 

W. A. Proctor, Principal, Special Education 
Diagnostic - Impact Centers 

Videotapes are used to enhance self-concept and demonstrate 
models of learning. T-scopes and loop films are a part of the 
motivational center, A variety of hardware is employed in 
mastery centers to teach basic skills. 

*+ Sarah Webb Pyle School 
5th and Lombard Streets 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
302/ 429-7537 

Muriel Cooper , Project Coordinator 

Visual Imagery — A Means for Improving Self Concept 

Film and media are used to assist fourth and fifth grade boys 
and girls to improve their self-concept. The students as 
filmmakers produce and evaluate films about themselves, their 
interests and their culture. 



Florida 

School Board of Broward County 
1320 S.W. Fourth Street 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33312 
305/ 587-9700 

Marion Lowry , Coord inator 

Instruct ion al Television 

Operation of a four channel 2500 MHz station which produces and 
televises a variety of instructional programs designed specifically 
to meet the needs of culturally disadvantaged children. 



Hawaii 

Kamehameha Schools 
KEEP 

Kapalama Heights 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 
808/ 845-6631 
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Gisela Speidel, Project Coordinator 

Kamehameha Early Education Project (KEEP) 

Videotape (1/2 inch) is used for monitoring student and teacher 
behavior. Instructional videotapes — both media specialist- and 
student-produced — are planned. Also planned is student use of 
portapak VTR to explore their environment and improve language 
competency. Super 8mm cartridge films are used for large and 
small groups as well as individual instruction. Sync-sound and 
slide productions are used for small group and individual programed 
instruction. 



Idaho 

Snake River School District #52 
Rt. 2, Box 249A 
Blackfoot, Idaho 83221 
208/ 684-4450 

Darrell K. Loosle, Superintendent 

Curriculum Change Through Nongraded Individualization 

Media is used in each individualized packet. Alternate routes 
of instruction are provided. The instructional packet consists 
of: behavior objectives, pretest, instructional routes and 
post test. The emphasis is in the areas of reading and mathematics. 

Boise Independent School District 
1207 Fort Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
208/ 342-4543 x215 

Elsie M. Geddes, Project Director 

Auditory Perceptual and Language Development Training Program 

Concrete objects are initially employed for all perceptual 
training. The transfer is made to the representational forms. 
Auditory training is done with live voice prior to tape presentations. 

Idaho Falls School District #1 
Tiger Avenue 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401 
208/ 522-7490 

Victor A. Cushman, Project Director 

Snake River Center for the Improvement of Instruction 

The media center is used as a teaching tool for teachers. 
Workshops have oeen run weekly over a three-year period. 
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Indiana 

Huntington County School Corporation 
959 Guilford Street 
Huntington, Indiana 46750 
219/ 356-7812 

Roger Howe, Project Director 

Migrant School 

A teaching module containing tape and film cassettes is used 
to teach proper language usage and pronounciation of both 
Spanish and English. 



Iowa 

Southwest Iowa Learning Resources Center 

401 Reed Street 

Red Oak, Iowa 51566 

712/ 623-2766 

Ron Curtis, Chief Planner and Developer 

Project Media Now 

Fifty packages which are completely mediated. Program uses 
commercially produced short and feature films, radio programs, 
video tape programs and print. 

Kentucky 

*+ Appal shop 

P.O. Box 332 

Whitesburg, Kentucky 41858 
606/ 633-5708 

William Richardson, Director (one of seven) 

The Appalshop Project 

Local residents are provided with training and experience in all 
facets of film production. Produced films are rented and 
marketed. 



Michigan 

* School District of Ypsilanti 
1885 Packard Road 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
313/ 483-5982 

H. Robert Peper, Coordinator-Evaluator for Special Projects 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Learning Centers in Math and Reading 
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A diversity of media and technology are being utilized to 
provide practice of basic skills in an enjoyable self- 
reinforcing fashion. Methodology is also utilized to facilitate 
self-direction and greater independence from teacher, thus 
freeing the teacher to devote more time to individual tutoring 
and skill teaching. 



Mississippi 

Clarksdale Municipal Separate School District 
P.O. Box 1192 

Clarksdale, Mississippi 38614 
601/ 627-3231 

William E . Metcalfe , Federal Programs Coordinator 

Title I Special Educational Assistance for Educationally 
Deprived Children 

The Clarksdale system* s use of media and technology includes 
individualized instructional and team planning techniques; 
central media center production; closed circuit instructional 
television; learning centers in individual schools; and 
provision of paraprof essional assistance for teachers. 

Sharkey-Issaquena Line Consolidated School District 
Box 246 

Rolling Fork, Mississippi 39159 
601/ 873-4302 

Ryan C. Grayson, Title I Coordinator 

Developing a Comprehensive Educational Program for 
Disadvantaged Children 

Educational Television is the focus of media and technology in 
the project. Programs originate from the state system for ETV 
(Mississippi Authority for Educational Television). Programs 
are used both live and taped for playback at a later time. 

Montana 

Northern Cheyenne Bilingual Education Program 
^ Box 175 

Ashland, Montana 59003 

Danny Keith Alford, Project Linguist 

Bilingual Education Program 

The program plans to develop extensive programs utilizing media 
and technology. The focal point will be to provide a total 
audio-visual spectrum which includes tapes, videotape, movies, 
Jilmstrips, slides, records^ PA systems and machines for man 
vnritten reproduction. 
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School District #1 

Model Cities Agency - Room 300 

P.O. Box 588 

Butte, Montana 59701 

406/ 792-0497 

Dale DarCy Educational Specialist 

Springboard Project 

Media and technology are used to present educational materials. 
Program application is in the area of preschool education. 

Havre Schools 
Box 791 

Havre, Montana 59501 
406/ 265-4356 

Steve Ruffatto, Assistant Superintendent 
Real World 

Project employs five cadet teachers who work under a master 
teacher to conduct the educational processes. The program is 
vocationally oriented. 

Helena School District #1 
Seventh and Allen Streets 
Helena, Montana 59601 
406/ 442-2590 

Jerry Roth» Coordinator of Federal Projects 

Language Delayed Class 

Project utilizes tape recorders. Language Masters, overhead 
projectors and record players to provide language experience 
program for deaf, hearing and speech impaired students. 

Custer County District High School and School District #1 

421 North Tenth 

Miles City, Montana 59301 

406/ 232-3812 

Ruben 0. Gjerde, Federal Projects Coordinator 

HELP (Help Eliminate Learning Problems) 

Special Services Personnel provide student diagnostic services 
and learning prescription. Media equipment and materials are 
made available to classroom teachers. 

*+ Billings School District 
School District #2 
101 Tenth Street, West 
Billings, Montana 59102 
406/ 248-7421 
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Edward A. Heiser, Director, Title I 

Multiple Supplementary Services Project 

A variety of off-the-shelf materials and devices are used to 
enhance learning for the culturally disadvantaged and 
economically deprived, as well as to form favorable attitudes 
toward school and to improve physical and emotional health of 
students. With remedial reading and math, emphasis is put on 
the use of multimedia, including audiovisual materials, 
programmed teaching machines, games, high interest books and 
other reading matter. Among the audiovisual materials are: 
System 80, Talking Page, HoffTnan Information System, Language 
Master, phonographs and cassette recorders. 

Fort Benton Public Schools 
School District #1 
P.O. Box 379 

Fort Benton, Montana 59442 
406/ 622-3213 

William J. Hoppes, Superintendent 

Auto-Tutorial Approach to Teaching Disadvantaged 

Curriculum stated in behavioral terms of major and set concepts. 
The sub-concepts are developed into lessons or units. Slides, 
tapes, filmstrips and prints are locally produced and coordinated 
with study guides, pre- and posttests, and enrichment activities. 
Portable carrels and storage units were locally designed. There 
are a total of fifteen hundred units completed, including all 
areas of the curriculum. 



New Hampshire 

Union School District 
1 Elm Street 

Keene, New Hampshire 034 31 
603/ 252-8611 

Richard L. Champagne, Educational Consultant 

Special Services for Dib Ivan taged Children 

By utilizing System 80 and Talking Pages, along with other media 
experiences, students will improve reading skills in a remedial 
program. 



New York 

School District #? 
Public School 25 
811 E. 149th Street 
Bronx, New York 104:^5 
212/ 665-9686 
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Luis A. Cartagena, Director 

The Bilingual School - P.S. 25 

Project is aimed at the development of functional bilingualism 
of elementary students. Facilitates the academic achievement 
of Spanish speaking students by teaching them in their own 
language, while simultaneously developing their skills in 
English. The overhead projector, films trips, tape recorders, 
videotape and Language Master are used in the program. 

North Carolina 

Lenoir County Public Schools 
Kinston, North Carolina 28501 

(Mrs.) Edith C. Wiley, Learning Lab Supervisor 

Reading and Math Learning Laboratories 

Development of a library media program for the educationally 
disadvantaged. The program includes Reading and Math Learning 
Laboratories. The school libraries supply materials and 
equipment for individual use in school and at heme. 

Moore County Schools 
Box 977 

Carthage, North Carolina 28327 
919/ 947-2976 

Pauline F. Myrick, Director of Educational Media 

Independent Study Center-Experimental Project in the Use 
of Media 

All types of media on many levels and interests are used in the 
center containing 25 carrels and spreading into the main library 
complex. Both full courses and in-depth study materials and 
opportunities are available. Remedial work in all subjects is 
a part of the project. The faculty in the various areas 
supervise achievement, diagnosing and prescribing. 

Oregon 

Ashland School District ti5 
2 01 South Mountain Avenue 
Ashland, Oregon 97520 
503/ 482-4055 

Keith Garrett, Project Director 

Ashland High School Computer Mathematics 

A computer is used as a vehicle for teaching arithmetic concepts 
and for developing math skills. In addition to the computer 
program, visual materials were locally developed which illustrate 
concepts. 
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E.S.E.A. Title I-M, Washington County 
Poynter Junior High School 
1535 N.E. Grant 
Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 
503/ 648-8561 x277 

Phyllis Bass, Director, Title I-M 
E.S.E.A. Title I-M 

Project is aimed at increasing academic skills, fostering a 
sense of achievement and stressing the importance of continuing 
education. Student attitudes toward school are improved 
through learning materials that portray the history and culture 
of minority groups and the contributions of minority leaders. 
The project does not use media extensively. 



Texas 

Austin Junior High School 

Pharr-San Juan Alamo School District 

P.O. Box 1336 

San Juan, Texas 78589 

512/ 787-5975 

Noel Kellar, Principal 

Coordinated Vocational Academic Curriculum Project 

The project has developed student performance objectives which 
are geared to individual student learning rates. Instruction 
is via filnistrips, cassette, rcalia and paper-pencil activities. 

Utah 

*+ San Juan School District 
Indian Education Center 
Box 425 

Blanding, Utah 84511 
801/ 670-3901 

Kent D. Tibbitts and Don Mose, Media Specialists 

Project Navajo Curriculum 

Cassette tapes are recorded in Navajo language for use with 
locally produced slides, filmstrips, books, workbooks, and study 
guides. Sixteen millimeter films have been produced utilizing 
computer animation techniques. Language Master programs and 
flip charts are under development. 
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Vermont 

Addison Northwest Supervisory Union 
147 Main Street 
Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
8C2/ 877-3761 

David A. Potter » Assistant Superincendent 

Language and Communicat ion Developn.ent (Photo Report Phase) 

Students are taught to properly use cameras, take pictures, 
develop and process film, and to print and enlarge photographs. 
The Photo Phase is a part of an extensive remedial and 
corrective reading program. 

Montpelier Public School System 
152 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802/ 223-6341 

Robert E. Jackman, Director, Educational Media 

A Medial Approach to Minimizing Cultural Deprivation 

Students of the third and sixth grades will be provided study 
carrels with appropriate media and equipment to support classroom 
curriculum and instruction. 



West Virginia 

Park Ungraded High School 
104 Park Street 

Bluefield, West Virginia 24701 
304/ 327-8414 

Margaret Pace, Principal 

Computer Assisted Instruction 

Two teletype machines are connected to the Bluefield State College 
Computer. Programs are developed in evaluation and drill in 
basic addition, multiplication, subtraction and division, and 
an instructional unit on money. 



Wisconsin 

River Falls Public Schools 
418 North Eighth Street 
River J -ills, Wisconsin 54022 
715/ 47^-7231 

Peg Well^, Reading Coordinator 

An Intensified Reading Program for Children with 
Learning Differences 
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Students in grades K-6 are instructed daily within their classroom 
through a team approach. Reading Skills Instructional Programs 
are designed to match students' modality of learning. Listening 
centers and a variety of instructional media materials and 
equipment are used to support the program. 

New Holstein Joint School District #5 

1715 Plymouth Street 

New Holstein, Wisconsin 53061 

414/ 898-5441 

(Mrs.) Ruth Freiburger, Title I Coordinator 

Augmented Services to Prevent Learning Disabilities 

A program Involving a rural mobile and home visitation program. 
Fllmstrlps, phonograph recordings, magnetic tapes, books and 
other print materials are taken to homes in rural areas. The 
home visitor works closely with the families in training parents 
to assist their children in learning activities. 



* = Site visitation 

+ = Conference attendee 



Appendix E: 



List 01 addresses 
requested at the 
conference 



ADDRESSES REQUESTED AT THE CONFERENCE 

Media and Disadvantaged December 3, 4, 1972 



National Audio Visual Center 
General Services Administration 
National Archives L Records Services 
Washington, D. C. 20409 

A central clearinghouse of Government-produced audiovisual material. 
Lends and rents materials placed with the Center by agencies. Sells 
materials by producing agencies. 



CINE Associates, Inc. (Council for International Non-Theatrical Events) 
P. 0. Box 3786 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

Accepts student-made films for distribution. Dr. Harry Johnson is on 
the board. 



Technological Applications Project (TAP) 
United States International University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 



A Few Information Centers (with ERIC computer search facilities) 



RISE 

198 Allendale Road 

King of Prussia, Pa. 19406 



San Mateo Educational Resources 

Center (SMERC) 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City, Ca. 94063 

GEM REL 

Central Midwestern Regional 

Education Lab. 
10646 St. Charles Rock Road 
St. Ann, Missouri 63074 



ACCESS 

Educational Media Services 
2371 Stanwell Drive 
Concord, Ca. 94520 

BOCES 

Northern Colorado Educational 

Board ot Cooperative Services 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, Colo. 80501 

Research and Information Center 
Appalachia Educational Lab. 
Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 



See also Director of Educational Information Resources , 
compiled by Judy Wanger, System Development Corporation, 
Falls Church, Virginia. Published by CCM Information 
Corporation, New York, 1971. 



Published by: 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Media and Technology 

Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching 

Stanford Unis^ersity 

Stanford, California 94305 



BLANDING, UTAH 

A blend of the latest computer gidphics and some 
almost timeless Indian stortes is one feature of the NavdjO 
curriculum project at the San Juan School District in 
Blanding. Utah Wit,h a medicine man signed on as cultur- 
al consultafU. the project produces 16mm color films with 
Navajo dialogue to bridge the gap between home and 
school for young Indian children 




Au(iio consultant Mai y Toledo dubs an Indian blOiy Onto 
cassettes 

• 1 The project at the Indian Education Center is 
funded with $26,000 of Title 7 money, augmented by 
funds from other sources including the Utah Division of 
Indian Affairs Currently, 1,200 Native American stu- 
dents are served by the project 

When the project was funded three years ago, its 
purpose was to develop mstructional materials in the 
Navajo language to assist with a bilingual program. It 
now covers kindergarten through fourth grade The stu^ 
dents' native language is used to teach them basic con- 
cepts At some schools, the primary concentration is on 
teaching students to read and write Navajo. 

The project's mam goals are to build self-pnde or 
self-respect by using the student's own language, and to 
teach the student basic concepts in his own language so 
that he understands it. 

"Were saying we don't care what language you learn 
rn It, so long as you learn it Probably 95 percent of our stu- 
dents speak only Navajo," accotding to Mr Kent Tibbitts, 
m^dia specialist 

Initially, Utesas well as Navajos were invited to 
join, but they refused to take part The program is oper- 
ational at three reservation schools-Montezuma Creek, 
Bluff and Mexican Hat. 

The project uses a certified Anglo teacher and a 
Navajo cooperating teacher m each classroom 

• 2. The project is very media-oriented, using film 
strips, films, slides and audiotapes. 



Navajo is very difficult. 
Every word has to be said 
just right. 

Being very pioduction onented, the pioject uses 
two-track and four-track Sony vicJeotape njcoiders Ru 
cording ,j nai rative in the Navajo language is very d»f fi 
cult, project directors say Every word has to be pio 
nounced ami reproduced exactly right Background 
music and sound effects are added for a professional 
touch A mixei, some graph equalizers and some hm 
Iters are olso used for "professionalism " 

Real-time duplicators are used The staff can 
duplicate four tapes at one time, going from reel-to reel 
to get the master, and then transferr ing evei ything to 
cassette Each class has listening stations whrch serve 
three to four persons. Materials are designed to be used 
in a structured way by teachers, and in a non-structured 
way by students Classrooms also are equipped with 
Language Masters 

• 3. During the first year, Louis Singer, a Navajo, 
served as a cultural specialist Don Mose, also a Navajo, 
has served as cultural specialist the past two years, as 
well as art specialist. Kent Tibbitts is the project's 
media specialist, and Mary Toledo acts as a cultural and 
sound specialist 

Mr. Lynn Lee is director of the bilingual program, 
and has coordinated efforts throughout its existence He 
also applied for the original grant. 

We Had a medicine man . . . 
as an advisor. 

• 5 A bilingual parent committee works with the schoo' 
staff on materials. "For instance, if we haye some cul- 
tural problems, we go out and talk to them," Mr 
Tibbitts explained. "Once, we had a medicine man come 
in and advise us on our stories " Materials are presented 
to the parent committee for approval. 

• 6. Students were invoUed in three projects a visual 
perception project, experience stories, and computerized 
films. In the visual perception project, students devel- 
oped designs and curriculum materials for the kinder- 
garten and first grade reading readiness program 

Neighborhood Youth Corps students spent even- 
ings putting together experience stories. "We call them 
experience stories," explained Mr Tibbitts, "because 
we are trying to get them to read a story and then relate 
that experience or a similar experience back to their 
teacher, so that the communication gap m the school is 
less." 

Neighborhood Youth Corps youngsters also helped 
do art work for computer-animated films, by traveling 
to Denver and working with the computer crews 

• 7 The project has employed a heavy concentration 
of media and technology "We used cassettes rathei 



tndn Ijooks when we started out, because we had only 
two people who could read and write Navajo in our 
rhstfict," Mr Tibbitts recalled 

• 8 The director imagines there are projects similar 
to Bkmding, but their project developed independently 

They didn't lose one candy bar, 

but they lost all their tapes 
and cassettes. 

• 9 / Her(?'s one measu'-e of success-rather unorthodox- 
10 as related by Mr Tibbitts 

"We had some recorded books stored in the Mex- 
ican Hat School, and during Christmas vacation someone 
broke into the storage room and stole j cassette player 
c^nd all the cassettes and all of the books Three cases of 
soda pop and a whole box of candy bars sat there for 
the whole vacation with the window broken. They 
didn't lose one candy bar, but they lost all their tapes 
and cassettes So we knew we were on the right track " 

• 1 I Just plain alphabet cards with INJavajo expenence 
drawings on them are popular with the students. 
Teachers would like them on Language Masters "Of 
course, then the kids will be even more wild about 




N.ivdjO children listtMi to .Kidiotdpps umU^i their favontt- 
.ilphdJjtM c^ni^ 

them," Mr Tibbitts said 

• 12 / Mr Tibbitts believes it would never Save been 
13 possible to begin the project without outside 
funds, and he couldn't indicate what would happen if 
funds were dropped 



• 14 Mr Ttbbitts indicated he felt the project hjd mjde 
many mistakes because "w^ didn't know where we were 
going, and we didn't know of any other program hke 
this " It would have been l)etter if the project were qodi 
oriented, lather than crisis oriented, tne fust year, he 
said 

"Probably the btg mistake would have been to 
sit down the first year and have a bunch of goals when 
nol)ody knew wheie we were going anyway," he 
stated 

• 15 "One thing we learned is thiit Navajo students are 
very perceptive about art work," Mr Tibbitts said 
"We are used ^o highly commercialized, styhzed types 
of art A cat is two circles With a squiggle under them 
But this IS distracting to Navajo children They look at 
It and ask, 'That's a cat'*^" 

• 16 During the first year, a Career Opportunities 
Program allowed teachers to be released from class 
rooms at noon on Fridays At Blanding, they received 
college credit courses from personnel from Brigham 
Young University. Some teachers have received their 
certified status this way 

• 17. As for student training, they are taught how to 
produce materials, for projects described earlier with 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps students. 

• 187 The district has a newspaper, "Speaking of 
19 Progress," which features articles about the 
project, and is distributed to parents and the commu- 
nity. 

• 20. Mr. Tibbitts named "the people here" as the 
strengths of the program "They're really committed 
to tne project," he said. 

A weakness . . . 

we don't have trained people. 

• 21 . The weaknesses center arouna untrained people, 
he indicated "I'm not a photographer, for instance. 
And we don't have the funds to hire one Another 
weakness is that we just don't have a staff to do every- 
thing that people lequest It's budgetary," he said. 

• 22. Mr. Tibbitts said he didn't know what they could 
have done differently, mainly because "we didn't know 
where we were going Probably the thing we didn't 
anticipate was the real need of getting funds for people," 
he said 

• 23 Because people in the area are conservative and 
"somewhat opposed" to federal programs, there is a lack 
of enthusiasm at times, Mr Tibbitts said. But the project 
IS overcoming this handicap 

• 247 Sixteen millimeter film is the "ultimate" teach 
25. ing aid, he said, because of its movement, sound 
and color Next, he listed slide-sound shows, audio 
cassettes, and finally hooks and study guides 




committed to make materials 
available to any school 

that has Indian children 

• 29 "Our project is committed to make mdtei idls 
avdildble to any school thdt has Indian children at cost," 
Mr Tihbitts noted The films, he said, pof tray atones 
that aie basic among most Indian tribes Soundtiacks 
can be changed for about S500 by Computei Image 
Corporation, so that the "Coyote" legend films can be 
passed from tribe to tribe The pioject does have a 
list of curriculum mateiia's and a list of films "One 
fellow from New York wrote me a letter, and I sat 
down at a cassette and answered him," Mi Tibhitts 
recalled "He must have liked the answers to fiis 
questions, because he came and spent the summer with 
us He came out with his own money, and he really 
had a good time Anybody who wants to come and talk 
to us, we'd be glad to tell them what we know 



Don Mos<' poinTs out altt'fo.itiv*- coyotr drdwincis for Cf)ni 

• 26 Besides Brigham Young University mentioned ear- 
lier, Utah State University has helped with the project 
Computer Image Corporation contributed more than 
50 percent of the cost of the films on the computer ani- 
mation project. 

• 27. The weakest point in the project is photography, 
according to Mr Tibbitts "But we just don't have the 
budget, and we don't really know of anybody that could 
fit in We like to have Indian people as much as possible 
n this project " 



Kent D, Tibbitts and Don Mose, Project Media Specialists 
San Juan School District 
Indian Educational Center 
Box 425 

Blanding, Utah 84511 
801-678-3901 

Total Program Budget. $26,000 

Five persons assigned to program. 

Serves a rural community. Involves 1200 Native Amer- 
icans (350 kindergarten-grade 3; 350 grades 4-6; 
1 50 grades 7-8, 150 grades 9-12; 200 adults). 
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ROLLING FORK, MISSISSIPPI 

Rolling Fork, Mississippi makes typical use of a 
large, statewide educational television system. TV here 
IS two-faced. It can be a savior-by bringing cultural 
enrichment and an expanded curriculum to disadvantaged 
students at all levels. But its presence can also lead a 
school district to depend too heavily upon programming 
from a distant source. 

• 1 . The Sharkey- Issaquena Line Consolidated School 
District project in Rolling Fork is entitled "Developing a 
Comprehensive Educational Program for Disadvantaged 
Children." It is funded with $39,545; local funds total 
$5,000, while $34,545 are a combination of ESEA 
Title I and NDEA Title III funds. Some 1400 students 
are served. 

According to Ryan Grayson. Title I Coordinator, 
the following project objectives have prime priority: 

1) To enrich and expand curriculum offerings 
in reading, mathematics, language arts, and 
social studies; 

2) To provide pupils living in rural isolation with 
cultural enrichment through the medium of 
educational television; 

3) To provide educationally deprived pupils with 
an audio-visual learning program to supple- 
ment regular course offerings; and, 

4) To provide an instrument and atmosphere 
whereby "learning can be fun." 

Educational television provides an alternative 
means in meeting the learning needs of children. The 
major emphasis in programming is in the areas of read- 
ing and mathematics. 

Capitalizes upon high 
local interest in television. 

Televised instruction was deemed a viable alterna- 
tive to regular classroom instruction because a predomi- 
nant number of homes in the community own television 
sets and families log high viewing time. It ts believed that 
the project capitalizes upon the high local interest in 
television. 

The Rolling Fork project makes extensive use of 
the state-wide system for prooramming and, in doing so, 
finds it is limited in its program offerings. 

• 2, The project, while heavily concentrated in educa- 
tional television, does employ a multi-media approach 

to instruction, tn addition to televised programming, the 
project incorporates 16mm films, the Hoffman Reading 
System, audio reel and cassette tape recorders, listening 
stations, phonographs, overhead projectors and film- 
strips. 




Children vvatch a social studies program in a Rolling Fork 
classroom 

• 3. The district personnel primarily responsible for 
the design and implementation of the project are: Ryan 
Grayson, Title I Coordinator; Louise Boggs, Elementary 
Curriculum Supervisor and Clyde Richardson, District 
Superintendent. 

• 4. The project was designed to satisfy student needs 
in the areas of reading and mathematics. Currently 
programming is being designed in Language Arts and 
Social Studies. 

• 5, A parent advisory committee consisting of five 
parents working with district office personnel develop' 
priorities for the programming and expenditures of 
ESEA Title I funds. In addition, school staff, health 
department personnel and welfare department personnel 
help conduct needs assessments and establish educational 
priorities. 

• 6, While students do not formally participate in 
program planning activities, they have informed influ- 
ence. Fo; example, students who experienced the advan- 
tage of televised instruction in the elementary grades 
express concern upon entering junior high school that 
similar programs should be instituted at that level. 

• 7. The project designers capitalized upon the high 
interest level in television. Television also provided the 
district with a means to broaden the curriculum offerings. 

Visited several projects which 
assisted them in identifying 
what they did not desire to do. 

• 8. While there were no operational projects that pro- 
vided ideas upon which to build the Rolling Fork proj- 
ect, the designing personnel did visit several projects 
which assisted them in identifying what they did not 
desire to do. 
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A young lady creates her own materials for the overhear, 
projector 

• 9. The local school district personnel, students and 
townspeople recognize the project as being successful. 

• 10. Evidence cited in support of the project's success 
include: 

1) Children, who while in primary grades were 
non-readers, arn now reading. 

2) The acquisition of basic skills. 

3) Favorable teacher comments and feedback. 

4) Student's recall of what was taught and learned. 

5) The Mississippi Authority for Educational 
Television site evaluation report. 

• 11. While the district did not discover alternatives to 
media use, they did change their attitude about media. 
The original attitude held was that media was an "extra" 
to the instructional program. As a result of this proj- 
ect, media is now considered to be an integral and essen- 
tial component to the instructional system. 

• 12. It is believed that the local distnct would contin- 
ue the project if outside funds were withdrawn. The 
mam reason given is that the major expense of the pro- 
gram was involved in equipment acquisition and installa- 
tion. It was indicated, however, that the program would 
be maintained at its current level of operation and coukJ 
not be expanded. 



• 13. The project director indicated that a like project 
could be started without a heavy input of outside funds. 
However, it would be impossible to have the quantity 
and quality of materials and equipment to operate such 
programs on a high level. 

A misjudgment to move rapidly 
on equipment selection 
and purchase. 

• 14. The project director and staff now feel that it was 
a misjudqment to move rapidly on equipment selection 
and purchase and to equip totally dunng the initial 
start-up of the project. 

• 15. The staff indicated that they were made more 
aware of the instructional effectiveness of media partic- 
ularly with the disadvantaged. They cite the carry-over 
in learning and the apparent expansion of retention. 

Interestingly, the staff observed attitudinal changes 
in students with regard to their home television viewing. 
The students involved m the project appear to be in- 
clined to persuade other family members to view educa- 
tional television programming rather than commercial 
programming. 

• 16. The district and school staffs did receive special 
training as a result of the project. There is a continuous 
teacher district -sponsored in-service training program. 
One product outcome is the pre- and post-teluviston 
lessons. The in-service training program is assisted by 
the Mississippi Authority for Educational Television. 

Students are never tested on 
television instruction content. 

• 17. The program did not involve extensive special 
training for students. However, every effort was made 
to maintain a non-threatening atmosphere. Students 
are not ever tested on television instruction content. 

• 18,/ Special preparation for parents and townspeople 
19 included special demonstrations, presentations to 
civic clubs and local newspaper coverage. The most ef- 
fective means of communicating to parents has been 
judged to be child to parent communication about the 
program. 

• 20, Major strengths of the program, as identified by 
Mr. Grayson, include: 

1) Demonstrated change in student behavior, 

2) Effective locally produced programs of instruc- 
tion, 

3) The integration of multi-media Into the 
instructional system. 



4) Each classroom is wired for closed circuit edu- 
cational television reception, 

5) Each classroom is equipped with color tele- 
vision receivers, 

6) Each child is scheduled for educational television 
viewing on a weekly basis, 

7) Educational television programming is sched- 
uled throughout the elementary grades, 

and 

8) The project provides teacher in-service training 
programs. 

• 21 . Three weaknesses of the program have been iden- 
tified as: 

1) Technical equipment failure, 

2) Heavy dependence upon state system for in- 
structional programming, 

3) Lack of adequately trained technical personnel. 

• 23 It IS believed by the project staff that adequate ad- 
ministrative and staff support has been given th^^ project. 
A major reason for the widespread support appears to 
come from the open support and commitment of the dis- 
trict ct,perintendent. 

• 24. The project staff conducted a staff survey to de- 
termine which media was judged to be effective. The 
survey employed a rating scale from 1 (low) tc 5 (high). 

The results of the survey indicated *hat the educa- 
tion television system was highly effective (5). The 
Hoffman Reading System and filmstrips were rated 4 and 
phonographs and tapes were rated 3. 16mm was rated 
1, however it was stated that the district lacked an ade- 
quate film library. 

• 25. TH^ project director explained that the selevticn of 
the Hoffman Reading System was the result of a district 
search to provide an effective instructional system for 
children with reading/learning problems. 

It was emphasized that the district early in the 
planning stages decided that, while there mighr appear 
to be an emphasis upon television, the commitment was 
to a multi-media approach to instruction. 

• 26. Outside technical assistance was received from the 
Mississippi Authority for Educational Television and a 
television equipment supply house. 

Assistance needed in writing 
of education specifications. 

• 27. It was strongly felt by the project director that as- 
sistance in the writing of education specifications was 
needed. It appeared that no agency existed to supply 
the needed expertise. 

• 28. The planning and implementation of a project sim- 
ilar to the Rolling Fork project would bt i great deal 
easier today. Two reasons cited are the availability of 



technical assistance from both the public and private 
sectors, and the availability of people who now have 
experience in planning and implementing such a project. 

• 29. Currently there is no information or printed mate- 
rials available describing the Rolling Fork project. 

• 30. The project director, Mr. Grayson, indicated that 
effective project management has kept personnel require 
ments to a minimum. There are, in addition to the proj- 
ect director, one and one-half teachers assigned to the 
program. 




Four youngsters give the Hoffman Reading System a workout- 



Ryan C. Grayson, Title I Coordinator 
Sharkey-Issaquena Line Consolidated School District 
Box 246 

Rolling Fork, Mississippi 39159 
601-87:^-4302 

Total Program Budget: $39,&45.00 
One and one-half persons assigned to program 
Serves a t-ural community. Involves 1163 Blacks; 8 
Mexican- American; 269 Caucasian; 3 Oriental 
(576 kindergarten-grade 3; 608 grades 4 6; 256 
grades 7-8; 30 adults). 



NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 

Operating m a rural atmosphere with large families 
spread over a large area, a New Holstein, Wisconsin joint 
School District project to prevent learnmg disabilities 
has brought a new meaning to the word "busing " A 
mobile van and home visitation project has turned an 
hour's bus ride to school into an exciting learning expjr- 
lence for preschool youngsters 
• 1. The New Holstein Joint School District No. 5 is 
located in northwestern Wisconsin, The district encom- 
passes 126 square miles of farming and dairy country 

The New Holstein program to augment services to 
prevent learning disabilities is dependent upon hofiie 
and school cooperation, with parents and school staff 
working in close harmony and committed to the im- 
provement of the quality and effectiveness of a public 
education. The project is funded with $30,000 of Title I 
funds. 

The project, which is jointly supervised by Princi- 
Pdl Don Ficturn and School Librarian (Mrs,) Ruth 
Fretburger, extends well beyond the confines of the 
school. Two highly trained and mobile paraprofessionals 
bring into the rural homes of New Hoistein the adven- 
ture and thrill of learning. 

Two components of the New Hols*^ain Program are 
the Preschool Mobile Unit Program and the Home Media- 
Visitation Program. 




It's u big step when preschoolers l)f'gin Icdrninn on a van 



The Preschool ' "'^oile Program currently involves 
the preschool children from four to five years of age. 
The program involves home pick-up and return of pre- 
school children 

The van which is used to pick up the preschool 
children is equipped with a variety of educational mate- 
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rials The one-hour-plus ride, for the children first 
picked up, IS f'lled with wide and varied learning exper- 
iences, including perceptual and cognitive development, 
environment awareness and human relations 

The Home Media-Visitation Program is currently 
servicing families representing over one hundred children 
whose ages range from one to five years 

A Home Visitor, who is a district trained para- 
professional, visits each of the homes on a weekly basis 
During her visitations she exhibits and demonstrates 
various child and adult oriented learning materials 
which are available for home loan In addition to provid- 
ing several interest and enrichment materials, the program 
provides materials which supplement the school's curricu- 
lum materials. ' 

• 2. The program provides for home use of tape re- 
corders, phonographs, filmstrip viewers, and slide pro- 
jectors. Materials made available include prerecorded 
audio tapes, phonograph recordings, filmstrips, slides, 
flat pictures, models, puzzles, maps, globes, talking 
books, books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, adult and 
children's magazines and toys. 

It was noted that damage to materials and equip- 
ment was limited to normal wear, and there have been 
no losses. 

Not one family subscribed 
to a daily newspaper. 

• 3. .The program was originally conceived by Principal 
Don Ficturn who identified through a community audit 
of twenty-five families that not one family subscribed \o 
a daily newspaper, only two families subscribed to a 
monthly magazine, and none of the families possessed a 
library card. However, most of the children's homes did 
have a television receiver. 

• 4 The New Holstein Project was designed to assist 
the schools in providing compensatory services to im- 
prove upon the cultural and economic deprivation ex- 
perienced by the children of the community. 

The mobile primary program as well as the pri- 
mary grade children were being provided with exper- 
iences to increase their social awareness, basic skills and 
self concept. 

• 5/ While parents and students w^re not directly iii- 
6. volved »n the planning of the project they were 
surveyed as part of a needs assessment procedure. 

• 7 Project personnel relied heavily upon media and 
technology because of the newness to the local com- 
munity which created very high levels of interest and 
motivation. However, dnd more importantly, it was 
found that many families were void of readers and the 
mixed media materials made it possible for children and 
their parents to experience varied dnd interesting mate- 



rials The self-instructional programmed aspects of 
media also provided direct and spin-off learning 

• 8 While th.° New Ho!stein staff did not visit other 
school districts to see first hand innovations taking 
place, they did receive ideas from reading various pro- 
fessional journals and materials and equipment salesmen 
provided information and project descriptions 

• 9 The local staff believed very strongly that the 
New Holstein efforts were quite successful. Not only 
were there indications that students were performing 
better in school, but there was a high increase in parental 
involvement with school programs 

• 10 The evidence cited to support the project's suc- 
cess includes highly rated parental evaluation and the 
dependency families have upon the home media visita- 
tion program. The home requests for materials and 
equipment continues to steadily rise. 

• 1 1 While the Home Media-Visitation Program initially 
included only the more traditional print and non-print 
matenals, it was later found that the talking books 
materials were both extremely popular and beneficial 
and that there was also a very high demand for educa 
tional toys. 

• 12/ It was generally agreed by the local staff that the 
13 Home Media Visitation Program could not have 
been accomplished without an outside dollar input. The 
local dollars raised, through taxation, can only provide 
for a basic traditional educational program 

Need for smaller, 
miniaturized equipment 
which is highly portable. 




• 14 The project staff found that because of the unique 
aspects of bringing into the homes materials and equip- 
ment, there is a greater need for smaller, miniaturized 
equipment which is highly portable 

• 15. The major findings of the project staff resulting 
from the project experience included 

1) Paraprofessionals are more readily accepted by 

families than are professional school staff. 
21 The vicarious experiences provided children 

through the use of media do make an impa.,i 

UDon the child, and 
3) Parental involvement in the child's learning 

activities does have a positive effect 

• 16 The project provided special training for the para- 
professional staff which included basic media equipment 
operation and simple maintenance, materials selection 
procedures, card cataloguing and methods in working 
with students and parents 

• 17/ Parents and students were given basic training in 
18. the operation and care of hardware and procedures 
in selecting and ordering matenals Parents were given 
instruction in how to use materials with their children 

to capitalize upon i^e instructional aspects of the 
materials. 

• 19. The project staff made use of a local newspaper 
and other established fines of communications with the 
citizenry to promote the project It was felt by the 
staff that a portion of the project's success is due to the 
high level of community acceptance which grew out of 
the public relations 

Helping parents recognize 
learning can take place 
outside of school. 

• 20 The major strengths of the New Holstein project 
include. 

1 ) School entry into the home environment. 

2) Cooperative engagement of parent and child 
in the child's learning activities; 

3) Helping parents recognize that learning can 
take place outside of school, and. 

4) Helping patents better underst.jnd how o 
what thfcir chiloren learn 

• 21 The staff feels strongly that the project .nust be 
expanded to include a great many more than the four- 
teen or so families now being served 

• 22/ While the staff felt adequate planning and prepara- 
23. tion wcs completed prior to instituting the project, 
there was a feeling that the State did not provide adequate 



Lcdrnincj's j family dftair m Now Holstein (Mom's on thrj riqht ) 



support in the initial stages of the project The txample 
of the State's non-support centered in the State's initial 
refusal to approve the purchase of a van for the preschool 
program and its refusal to support the purchase of equip- 
ment for home use 

• 24. The project staff in its tjnkmg of media effective- 
ness rank phonograph recordings, film'trips, games and 
puzzles as being most effective, audio tape flat pictures 
and print materials as being of average effectiveness and 
slides as being the least effective. 

• 25 The major reasons cjted for selecting ;he materials 
and equipment employed in the project included avail- 
ability, compactness and portability and uniqueness to 
the home environment 

• 26/ The major source of outside technical assistance 
27 came from the equipment salesman of tht regional 
audio visual equipment «nd materials distributor While 
the source of technical assistance was limited to the sales- 
man. It was adequate 

• 28. As the project utilizes simple and basic materials 
and equipment, it has a highly exportable quality The 
only limiting factors include money, community accep- 
tance and the quality and training of the paraprofessional 
staff. 

• 29 If further information is desired, the annual Project 
Evaluation and Description is available by writing to 
(Mrs.) Ruth Freiburger. Title One Coordinator, Aug- 
mented Services to Prevent Learning Disjbilities Pro- 
gram, New Holstein Joint School Distr'Ct No 5, New 
Holstein. Wisconsin 5301 1 . 




Mrs. Ruth F'-eiburqer, Title I Coordinator 

School District Jt. No. 5 

1715 Plymouth Street 

New Holstein, Wisconsin 53061 

414-898-5441 

Total Program Budget: $30,000 

Seven persons assigned to program. 

Serves a rural community. Involves 126 Native Ameri- 
cans (10 pre-kindergarten, 67 kmdergarten-grade 3, 
33 grades 4-6; 4 grades 7-8; 12 adults). 



A bus IS 0 t)oo(J pldct: to lejm the Jlphabpt 



BILLINGS, MONTANA 

Working with off the^helf devices and materials^ 
a project at Billings. Montana, has demonstrated that the 
school experience can be greatly improved without the 
investment of funds in new buildings and facilities. 

The Bilhngs Public Schools project entitled "Mul- 
tiple Supplementary Services Project" is funded with 
$207,308 in Title I ESEA money. Another $40,000 in 
funds is available at the local level. Over 550 students 
are involved. 




Walls were torn down in an old school building to create an 
open classroom. 



According to Edward A. Heiser, Project Director, 

the following objectives have priority: 

• 1. 1) Improvement of classroom performance, atti- 
tude and interest in reading and mathematics 
and other academic areas. 

2) Improvement of students' self-image. 

3) Positive change of attitude toward school and 
education, with improvement in pupil's average 
daily attendance and decrease of dropout rate. 

4) Improvement of student's physical health, and 
his family's emotional and social stability. 



Emphasis on attitude, 
not subject matter. 

According to Mr. Heiser« more emphasis is put on 
attitude than on subject matter. 

An Evening High School employing total individ- 
ualized instruction is also a major part of the program, 
as are emergency medical and dental care. 

Mr. Heiser said project personnel were interested 
in getting problems identified in the first three grades. 
Some behavior reinforcement is used-Hzhildren go swim- 
ming, bowling, and buy model planes at a local shopping 
center. 

• 2. Media and technology used in the project include: 
System 80, Hoffman information System, overhead pro- 
jectors. Language Master, tape recorders and records. 
Talking Page, EOL controlled reader, nriovie projectors 
and various reading and math games. 

• 3. William A. Serrette. assistant superintendent in 
1966 when the first Title I project began in Billings, was 
mainly responsible for the project. Don Black was direc- 
tor of the program until two years ago. 

• 4. Student deficiencies in mathematics and reading 
were the specific needs which prompted the project, as 
well as social needs. 

• 5. Although the initiative to begin the project came 
from the District and State in 1966, a parent advisory 
council must approve projects (under Title I rules). The 
School Board also must approve actions, and students 
also serve on the advisory council. 

Machines turn students on. 

• 7. The big reason for the heavy concentration on 
media and technology is "for motivational reasons." 
System 80 is almost identical to a TV set, and "machines 
turn students on" according to Mr. Heiser. "To kill off 
interest, give them a textbook they can't read/' he said. 

• 8. Mr. Heiser could not point to other projects which 
provided Billings with ideas, because their project 

was planned to be different. Each year, as a continuing 
policy, they try out new gear and then decide on changes. 

• 9./ He believes strongly that the project is a success, 
10. as a result of logging a lot of student behavior. 
Many diagnostic tests are administered to students 
throughout the year. 

"At least the logs force the teachers to be more con 
cerned with the students," Mr. Heiser commented when 
asked about reactions to the various measurement cecl^- 
niques. 

• 11. Some reading programs will be done v^tth no 
hardware— for example, Th" Open Court reading pro- 
gram. [Open Court Publishing Company, P.O. Box 
599, La Salle, Illinois 61301 .] Reading and mathe- 



matics labs continually test out latest equipment and 
software as part of the project. 

• 12. The project would probably continue because the 
material^ are already purchased and the machines paid 
tor. Probably, the district would try to keep the 
teachers on. picking up some of the program. Plans 
are already under way for the Evening High School to 
be picked up and incorporated into a new career center. 

• 13. Mr. Reiser feels, however, that the project could 
not have been conducted without outside funds. Title 1 
funds allowed them to demonstrate the labs would work. 
They demonstrated the need for the program and devel- 
oped support for it using Title I funds. 

• 14. The project /?a5 changed during the past six years. 
For instance, now regular teachers are involved in the 
labs and work v ith the students. And the district has 
developed its own packages for evening high schools. 
"We would like to meet even more of the students' 
needs," Mr. Heiser said. 

• 15. Those working with the project learn something 
new every day. "You can become frustrated when the 
projects aren't accepted by other school personnel," 
according to Mr. Heiser. "It's best to leave things alone 
and let them fall into place. Gradually, the other per- 
sonnel will become more supportive." 

• 16. Staff training included regular in-service meetings. 
The author of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tests 
came, as well as "quite a few" other visitors. Also, three 
days before school begins in the Fall are devoted to staff 
training. 

• 17. The only activity which might fit into "student 
training" is meetings of psychologist Roy Burrows with 
each student (in different size groups) before the 
student enters the program. 




Learning machines increase a youngster's motivation to learn, 
program directors say 



• 18. In one sub-program (at Orchard School) all 
parents have to meet with the staff before the program 
begins. However, this program involves only six stu- 
dents. There are Open Houses at all schools. Title I 
Proposals go to the advisory council oy law, and are 
available to all parents for informational purposes. 

• 19. At the beginning of each school year, the pi-ojcct 
directors try to have a general public meeting to explain 
the program. At one such meeting, Rudy Munis from 
the Denver Regional USOE office and Oean Lindahl, 
State Director of Title I, spoke to the people. 

One to two relationships: 
one student to two teachers. 

• 20. The individualized basis for the project is its main 
strength, according to Mr. Heiser. "We get one to-^-o 
relationships— that is, one teacher and one aide for each 
student!" This two-teachers-for-each-student ratio is 
carried out in each of five labs. Another key strength 
of the program is its emphasis on changing of attitudes, 
he feels. 

• 21. Limits mad? necessary by the funding level are 
considered to be the main weakness of the project. 
More specific guidelines from USOE would be consid- 
ered desirable to avoid going "the wrong way." 

• 22. Funding for three years would be more realistic 
and would allow for planning. Now, it is year-to-year. 
For instance, only 2 of the 60 teachers are on tenure; 
58 are not. 

• 23. The administration and staff has been "very good" 
throughout the project. They have provided extra sup- 
port by paying extra aides. Tney house Mr. Heiser and 
pay his phone bills. Parochial schools give support by 
housing counselors. 

• 24. 1 ) System 80 is seen as the most effective media 

because of its motivational approach with stu- 
dents. 

2) The Language Master is effective because the 
student can contrast his own pronunciation 
with the teacher's, and can use It with a variety 
of material. 

3) The Hoffman Information Syste»>i, similar to 
System 80, has higher level material available 
and is also effective. 

4) Fourth on the effectiveness level was the 
Talking Page. 

• 25. The media was chosen because the program is 
remedial, said Mr Heiser. 

• 26. Help from outside sources includes some advice 
on financial interpretat' )n from (he State Education 
Department. In addition, the project brings in represen 
tatives from wholesale firms to show "what's new." 



• 27. The project has received all the technical assistance 
it requires, mainly from the director of the Instructional 
Materials Center, Marshall Jones, and technician Leonard 
Brubec. 




A wired "tree" designed by Instructional Materials Center 
personnel keeps headphones neat and accessible. 



• 28. Mr. Heiser feels it would be easy to set up a proj- 
ect similar lo Billings. They have collected their media 
over the years, however, so he believes that buying it alt 
at one time would be very expensive. They hc^ve 
$15,000 worth of equipment now. 

• 29. Copies of the official proposal for the project are 
the only information available c n it. A slide tape presen- 
tation is being prepared. 

• 30. The real success of the program depends on the 
person nel-t he teachers. 



Edward A. Heiser. Director, Title I 
School District No. 2 
101 10th Street West 
Billings, Montana 59102 
406^248-7421 

Total Program Budget; $207,308 
Thirty-six persons assigned to program 
Servesacommunity of 50,000-300,000. Involves 
2% Blacks; 15% Mexican-Americans; 73% Caucasian 
7% Native American; 1% Oriental; 2% Other (89 
kindergarten-grade 3; 211 grades 4-6; 156 grades 
7-8; 98 grades 9-12) 



WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Over 100 grade school ch.ldren function as film- 
makers and critics at two Wilmington, Delaware, schools, 
m a project organized, coordinated, and original ly funded 
by one resourceful art teacher 

• 1 The ESEA Title III Grant Award Project. "Visual 
Imagery A Means for Improving Self-Concept has been 
operational for two years in Wilmington The project 
services m excess of 165 fourth and fifth grade students 
enrolled in the Sarah Weob Pyle, St Mary and St. 
Stanislaus Elementary S( hools. 

"Visual Imagery" ;ombines and utilizes the art of 
filmmaking and cultura' experiences to improve the self- 
concept of the children involved. The project provides 
group guidance activities and offers opportunities for 
the development of positive soci.-»l r* 'ationships. 

The major objectives of "ViSUc I magery" stated 
by the Project Coordinator (Mrs.) Mur el Cooper are: 

To improve the ability of fourth and fifth grade 

children to communicate and evaluate ideas 

regarding: 

How they perceive themselves measured by 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
or a comparable instrument. 
How they think others perceive them as shown 
by a Willingness to have performances and par- 
ticipation in completed films seen by others. 
How they perceive themselves in relationship 
to others as evidenced by vohtional participa- 
tion in at least one activity of a filmmaking 
group. 

What they perceive they would like to become 
as indicated by students finding at least one 
area for participation and self -expression within 
the structure of a filmmaking project. 
The participating students receive instruction and 
assistance in film planning, research, role playing, photog- 
raphy, editing, writing, directing, production, composi- 
tion and the use of the creative arts in filmmaking. 

It IS believed by tha project staff that the exper- 
iences provided children to interact and relate to each 
othe*^ gives opportunity 'or each to experience group 
acceptance. The desire:] cyclic experiences include group 
acceptance, which leads to self-acceptance, which paves the 
wdy for acceptance and understanding of others. 

• 2. The inventory of the Visual Imagery Project is pri- 
marily 16mm equipment. Included are a high quality 
16mm motion picti"'e camera with lens and accessories, 
16mm projectors, ana editing eruipment including 
viewers and splice'-s The'-e is limited still photography 
equipment avail jble. 

• 3. (Mrs ) Vuriel Cooper was primarily responsible for 
creating and implementing the project. She is currently, 
in addition to being a X^uCh*:^ of art. the project cuuiui- 
nator 



• 4 The educational needs which prompted the proj 
ect, according to Mrs Cooper, were to provide a work 
able system to allow children to effectively conduct self 




Tim AnderSJn shows Marcia Webb how easy it (S to thread a 
16mm movie projector. 

analysis, and to assist children to improve their self con- 
cept. 

• 5./ While parents did not play a role in the development 
6. of the project, students were involved. Through dis- 
cussion with the project designer, their input was recorded 
and later acted upon in the project development phase. 

• 7. Reasons supporting the heavy use of media and tech- 
nology include: 

1) Highly motivational; today's children have a high 
level of visual awareness, 

2) Filmmaking is an excellent group activity; it can 
only be successful through the interdependence 
and cooperation of the participants. 

• 9. The Visual Imagery Project is rated as a success. The 

evidence cited includes teache'' observation of posi- 
tive behavioral changes, the project evaluation report and 
the high level of student interest and involvement, which 
not only is manifested in participation but also in the 
personal acquisition of equipment. 

difficulty in identifying 
suitable self-concept 
evaluation instruments. 

• 10. The project st^ff reporteH that they experienced 
difficulty in identifying an adequate variety of suitable 
self-concept evaluation iftStruments. However, they re- 
ported the experimental group showed an improvement 
in self-concept at better than .05 levc< of significance with 
a difference of 9.77 points over the control grouo 
(Experimental Group N = 82, Control Group N = 51) 



Children who are stutterers 
do not stutter in the films. . . 

An interesting observation noted is that children 
who are stutterers do not stutter in the films in which 
they participate 

• 12 / The Visual Imaycry Project has been well re- 
13 ceived by' both the community and schools stafi 
It IS believed that becduse of its acceptance the project 
will continue as an integral part of the educational pro 
gram even when outstde funds become exhausted 

The project, prior to its expansion, was originally 
financed with the personal funds of Mrs. Cooper 




Ace photographer Stove Gross shoots on location 

• 14. In response to what would be done aifferentl/ if 
the project were to be repeated, it was indicated that more 
time for planning and implementation would be provided. 
The film program would have been infused into the art 
program, and time and environment would have allov ed 
for friendship groups to form. 

• 15. As a result of the project the staff learned that a 
positive correlation exists between increased positive per- 
sonal relationships with children and children's learning 
outcomes. 

• 16./ The project did not require any special training 
17. of staff as the project coordinator possessed the 
necessary filmmaking skills and acted as project teacher. 

The special training and skills required of students 
were included m the curriculum and instructional compo- 
nents of the project. By virtue of participation, these 
skills were provided the students. 

• 18. While there was no special preparation required of 
parents, the parents play a major role m that they assist 
students with props and view the student-made films. 

• 19. There was no special pieparat on of the local towns- 
people and community. 



• 20 The major strengths of the Visua' In-agery Project 
are 

1 ) Contributing to the improved self-concept of 
the participating students, 

2) Assisting students in becoming more open and 
developing latent talents, 

3) Providing students with new bkiMs which contrib- 
uted to their improved self-confidence, and, 

4) Improving and strengthening motor skills 

• 21 The weaknesses of the project were identified as. 

1 ) Not enough program and staff time, and 

2) Too limited a number of students involved 

• 23 The project's success, in part, was aue to the strong 
support given by the incumbent Superintendent and 
Board of Education 

• 24 / The project is limited to the use of the 16mm 

25. format. The reasons given for the selection of I6mm 
were the adaptability of the media to large group participa- 
tion and viewing, the availability of equipment, and the 
color application. 

• 26./ Technical assistance to the project v/as limited 
27, to a district employed teacher, Mr. Donald Jamison 
There was no need for any additional technical assistance 
either inside or outside the district. 

The project is easily adaptable 

• 28. It is the contention of the Project Coordinator that 
the Visual Imagery F jject is easily adaptable if a basic 
knowledge of filmmaking skills is present. 




Jacqueline Neal, left, and Rohm Hutt are quite proficient 
Mith editing equipment. 



• 29 While the District does not have ariy available infor- 
mation describing the Visua' Imagery Projeci, interested 
persons may refer to the September, 1972, issue of "Our 
Nation's Schools" for a descriptive article. 




Cartridge format film is the easiest of all to pro|C»ct. believe 
Lynn Bto^r left, and Rebecca Flemtnq 



Muriel F. Cooper. Protect Coordinator— Art 1 eacher 
Sarah Webb Pyle School 
5th & Lombard Streets 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
302-^29 7537 or 7536 
Total Progran Budget; $54,500 
Eight persons assigned to program 
Ser'es a community of 50,000-300,000. Involves 220 
Blacks; 16 Caucasian; 2 Others (238 grades 4-6) 



YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 

Learning centers chock full of multi-media and 
multi-methods form the backbone of a diagnostic- 
prescriptive project in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
• 1 . The School District of Ypsilanti has developed 
Diagnostic and Prescriptive Learning Centers in Mathe- 
matics and Reading. The total budget for the project is 
$965,000, which includes $225,000 of local funds and 
$740,000 of Title I funds. The total staff includes a 
coordinator, twelve teachers and thirty-two teacher 
aides. Some 1 100 students have been involved in the 
project. 

The Ypsilanti project is operational currently at 
Woodruff Elementary and L. C. Perry Elementary 
Schools. 

The Woodruff Elementary School is a K-6 school 
with an enrollment of 200 students. Fifty percent of 
the student population is black. The school operates 
with an open enrollment limited to blacks. 

The L. C. Perry Elementary School is a K-5 
school with an additional pre-school program for children 
four years of age. The student population is ninety per- 
cent black. 

Students accept personal 
responsibility for learning. 

The project is designed to provide a diversity of 
media and technology in developing basic skills in 
mathennatics and reading. Through the incorporation 
of media and technology, students are provided exper- 
iences which facilitate their being able to accept personal 
responsibility for their own learning. 

The objectives of the project include: 

1 ) To increase the mathematics and reading 
skills of disadvantaged youngsters, 

2) To establish greater parental involvement, 

3) To have a positive effect upon parent attitudes 
toward school, whirh will result in their having 
a positive effect npon their children's attitudes 
toward school, 

4) To develop a synematic diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive management system in mathematics and 
reading that can be realistically implemented in 
classrooms to facilitate systematic instruction, 

5) To systematically evaluate a wide variety of 
technology ana media to determine how it is 
best used and what types of learning problems 
are best helped, 

6) To develop more effective teaching strategies 
and a wider range of strategies for teaching 
specific objectives and to determine how tech- 



nology can best help. 

The Ypsilanti project was developed as part of a 
total ccmpensatory education program. It began m the 
Fall of 1971 to explore the usefulness of educational 
technology in solving learning problems. 

The project instituteo learning centers in three 
target elementary schools to assist with the instruc- 
tional programing of students who were underach evi iq 
in reading. In addition to providing instructional pro* 
graming for students, the project provides a scheme ard 
instructional structure for teachers. 

Dependent upon commercial 
materials.. 

• 2. The learning centers are highly dependent upon 
commercial materials and equipment. The materials 
employed are all criterion -referenced. Included in the 
equipment inventory are: System 80, Hoffman Readers, 
Language Masters, and various reading machines to 
develop and improve reading accuracy and rate. 

• 3. The project, though conceptualized by the Direc- 
tor of Instruction Ronald Isbel and the late Director of 
Federal Programs Raymond Kingston, was strongly sup* 
ported and advanced by the seven-member Title I 
Advisory Committee. The Committee consisted of 
parents, administrators and teachers. 

« 4. The educational needs which prompted this proj- 
ect irK:luded the large number of students who were 
underachieving in mathematics, reading and communica- 
tion skills. 

• 5. While the previous administration did not actively 
support or seek strong parental involvement in the 
project, the current administration offers strong open 
support and actively encourages parental involvement. 




Children work together usmg a Languaoc Mastei 



• 6. Although students were not actively involved m 
the project planning phase, they were actively used to 
field test and evaluate materials and equipment. Cur- 
rently students are also being asked to recommend 
purchases. 

• 7 The project employs a heavy concentration and 
use of media and [echnology. It is the belief of the 
project staff that skill acquisition can best be satisfied 
through repetitive drill. Further, the staff believes that 
children have a high interest toward media and tech- 
nology which results in increased motivation toward 
learning. 

Media and technology can increase 
the system's sensitivity 

toward students. 

The use of media and technology m the Ypsilanti 
project provides adequate variety to satisfy differing 
learning styles. There is an effort being made to identify 
patterns of learning and differentiating between visual 
and auditory-oriented children. There is a strong belief 
that if individualized instruction is to be realized, a 
reliance upon media and technology is an essential com- 
ponent of the instructional system. There is also the 
belief that media and technology can increase the system's 
sensitivity toward students. 

• 8. The Ypsilanti project formed adaptable practices 
regarding Learning Centers from the Wayne-West I and 
and Grand Rapids School Districts. 

• 9. The project staff and other members of the school 
& 10. district believe the project to be highly successful. 
A survey or principals, teachers and a random sampling 
of 180 parents and 30 students showed they reacted 
very favorably to the practices and outcomes of the 
project. The objective-evaluative data which was th 
result of pre- and post-testing (pre testing by classrc ^ » 
teachers, post-te;ting by learning center teachers) re- 
ported an average of a one year gam for a one-year 
piogram. 

• 1 1. During the course of the project, a variety of 
alternate e practices was attempted. For example, 
equipment and materials which were primarily de- 
signed to include auditory and visual presentations 
were separated. It was found t*iat such systems could 
easily ba adapted to provide effective skill-building 
exercises in an auditory mode only. The most prevalent 
practices included the Borg Warner System 80 and the 
Hoffman Reader. 

• 1 2. It was staled by the Project Director, H. Robert 
Peper, tiiat the learning center project would be contin- 
ued if outside funding were discontinued. The reason he 



so stated is that the parents and LEa are strongly con- 
vinced that the project does make a difference. 

• 13. However, the Project Director does not believe 
that the project would have been initiated without out- 
side funds. The primary reason, including the expensive 
start up costs for materials and equipment, is the expen- 
sive quality in-s wice training which was required for 
staff, professional and paraprofessional. 

• 14. The three major changes which would be made in 
conducting a similar project effort include: 

1) A great involvement of staff and parents m 
initial planning stages. 




Repetitive driM in mathematics is furnished by a Sv»teni 80. 



2) Develop and utilize greater leadership from 
building principals, 

3) Development of a system to bring together the 
classroom and the learning center teachers in a 
collegial relationship, 

4) Earlier and greater involvement of students in 
planning and implementing project, 

5) Create an environment whereby the learning 
centers are viewed as an instructional learning 
alternative. This would eliminate the stigma 
currently given students using the learning 
centers. 

Machines seen cs limited 
to providing 
habitual experiences. 

• 15. The project altered the belief of the project staff 
toward learning machines. At the start of the project, 
the machines were seen as "skill teachers"; however, 
they are now seen as a means limited to providing 
habitual experiences. There is a suspicion that machines 
CcH teach witN high achieving students. 

• 16. 1 he project involved limited in-service training for 



staff. The training was limited to Title I staff which 
included three teachers and five aides working with sixty 
students. The training included instructional develop- 
nr^ent, defining the new role of the learning center teacher 
and familiarization with materials and equipment and 
their appropriate use. 

• 17. The project did not provide special training for 
students per st, the students by virtue of being in the 
program learned to select materials and operate the 
equipment. 

• 18. The project did not involve any special prepara- 

& tion of parents or townspeopi . A limited amount 
19. of public relations was 'irovided in keeping parents 
and townspeople informed of the progress being made. 

• 20. The major strengths resulting from the project 
were identified as the staff and parental support given 
the program, \ e commitment and performance of the 
professional ard paraprofessional staff. Educationally, 
the major strength was identified as the individualization 
of instruction which emerged as common practice. 

• 21. The major weaknesses of the project included the 
failure to involve staff, administrators, parents and stu- 
dents in the original planning. However, positive steps 
have been taken to improve the situation. 

• 22. While the initial planning was thought to have 
been adequate, two major weaknesses ha^e surfaced. 
There was a need for more extensive in-service training 
of a greater number of staff, and there was ? need to 
increase in-service time. 

• 23. While the initial project planning and stai t-up did 
not extensively involve staff, later attempts to involve 
staff provided the b.^nef it of staff and administrative 
support for the project. Evidence of the support is 
manifested in the written responses to a widely dis- 
tributed questionnaire and the approval and support of 
a weekly half-day in-service training program for project 
teacher' 

MoSi popular: 

System 80 and fiimstrips. 

• 24. The two most popular and effective media and/or 
equipment used in the learning centers are the System 
80 and fiimstrips. They were rated 4.5 on a 5-point 
scale. The Hoffman Reading System and the Bell and 
Howell Language Master were rated 3.5. Cassette tape 
programs were rated 3.0. 

• 25. The System 80 was adopted by the program after 
a two-year field test of six units. The faculty and stu- 
dents involved in the field test enthusiastically endorsed 
Its use. The System 80 was judged to have excellent 
line?r programming and the drill work was exciting to 
students. The Hoffm^ i Reading System proviied stu- 




Leam.ng the alphabet is more fun with a filmstrip-record 
setup 

dents w'th program interaction. It stimulated children to 
read books and provide the black children with a model 
of standard English. The system also has a hicli cost 
benefit per lesson. 

The Language Master provided teachers with the 
opportunity to not only use prepared instructions' 
materials, but with an option to produce their own with 
a Hf^in.mum effort. The most effective teacher -prepared 
materials for the Language Master were sight words and 
phrases. 

• 26. Ypsihnti did not receive any outside technical 
assistance in either planning oi implementing the 
project. 

• 27. The project had a need for outside consultants 
in technical areas. However, dijring the development 
stages, *Arhich were completed under a previous admin- 
istration, outside consultants were not employed due - 
to a lack of administrative support. 

• 29. The Ypsilanti School District will provide at no 
cost a copy of the District Title I Report entitled "1971- 
72" Evaluation Report for Title One Learning Centers." 

• 30. The ultimate goal of the Vpsilanti project is to 
move the major components into the classroom. Their 
components include: perform<ince objectives, criterion 
reference measures, and materials which are correlated 
to the learning objectives. 

IN. Robert Paper, Coordinator-Evaluator for Special 
Projects 
School District of Ypsilanti 
1885 Packard Road 
Ypsilanti, Midiigan 48197 
313-4835982 
Total Progrr ^udget: $965,000 
Fif ty*two persons assigned to program 
Serves a community of 15,000-50,000. Imrolves 450 
Blacks; 650 Caucasian <7vO kindfertiarten-grade 3; 
400 grades 4-6). 



WHITESBURG, KENTLCKY 

Unique to these case studies in that (t operates 
outside any formal school system, the Appalshop m 
Whitesburg, Kentucky, is a group of Appalachian young 
people who portray their history, culture, and heritage 
through film, videotape, still photography and audio 
recording 

Community-based. 

• 1 The community-based Appalshop project has 
been in operation for the past three years Its total 
annual budget for 1972 was $150,000, which was 
funded partly by the federal government ($60,000), 
partly by foundation grants ($40,000) and partly by 
local funds ($50,000) There are eighteen full time paid 
staff members augmented by several non-paid volunteers. 
The proiect is servmg the Appalachian Region with a 
population in excess of 300,000 persons 
The aims of the Appalshop are 

1) To preserve on film aspects of Appalachian 
culture which are rapidly vanishing as more 
moderp ways of life replace the old, 

2) To give a group of sixteen full-time students 
instruction m the jse of media and an aware- 
ness of how they can use media to express 
their cul*ure, 

3) To produce eight 16mm color educational 
films on Appalachian c > ture These will be 
made by the students, thus givmg them exper- 
ience in ail aspects of filmmaking, from script 
writing to film distribution, 

4) Todistnbute the produced film series to as 
large a national audience as possible, specifi- 
cally to public schools, colleges, libraries, and 
all those interested m Apoalachian and/or 
ethnographic studies, and, 

5) To continue the project wJth the people and 
funds developed during the first year of opera- 
tion as a self-supporting, non profit 
Appalachian production/media center: The 
Appalachian Film Workshop 

The Appal&hop, in addition to working wiln 
16mm film, is providing experience m television pro- 
gramming by providing ^programming for two channels 
on cable television Experiences are also provided in 
audio recording and still photography. 
• 2 Hardware includes equ.pment for IGr.nt film- 
makmg and production, for production of 35mm black 
and white stills and color slides, for audio recording, for 
media distribution, and for video and cable television 
production The Appalshop is equipped with portable 



video recorders and the "best available" half-mch edit 
ing equipment Video is distributed m thrpe foims 
reel-to reel videotape, videofilm. and vjcI-jo m film 
Appalshop IS interested in donatioi.s ct video equipment 
and materials. 

A desire to improve basic skills 
of communication being slighted 
by the traditional 
educational enterprise. 

• 4. The Appalshop project grew out of the local 
needs of the residents. There was a growing awareness of 
a void in Appalachian schools when it came to providing 
creative opportunities and experiences for youth As in 
other regions of the United States, there was a desire 

to improve upon the baste skills of communication 
which were being slighted by the traditional educational 
enterprise. 

As with other minority groups in this country 
there was a felt need to raise the consciousness and 
awareness of the people of Appalachia Finally there 
was and exists today the problems associated with the 
departure of the young from their native area. 

• 5. In the planning and development stages of the 
& 6. project there was a concentrated effort to enlist 
the support and aid of the student populauon. The 
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Informabtv works b<;st at the Appalshop 



gratit writing itself was a coopprative effort of the original 
Appalshop sta^* nd memberb of the focal community 
and students 

t 7 Primary concentration was given to media usage 
l)ecause of the feedback characteristics of media Media 
aiso provides unlimited opportunity for creative expres 
sion as well as recoiding documentation, according to 
project diiectots 

t 9 William Richaidson, one of seven directors, be- 
& 10 lieves The Appalbhop to l)e a success because of 
the lieavy concentiation on a small number of people, dnci 
the policy of payinq the participants which enables them 
to concentrate exclusively upon the Appalshop exper 
lence without worrying about earning a salary for sur- 
vival He further believes the early involvement of local 
f)ersons gave the project a local identity which resulted 
in community support 

Television production . . . 
is faster and less expensive 
than film. 

As the result of working with film and experi- 
menting with other media it was found that television 
has a tremendous potential in this situation. Television 
production, less the equipment, is faster and less expr n 
sive It also provides a more immediate feedback By 
utilizing kinescope processes, programming becomes as 
exploraole as films 

• 12 Due to the high cost of photographic and sound 
& 13 equipment as well as materials and technical assis- 
tance. It was stated by Mr. Richardson that a project 
such as Appalshop would be impossible to undertake 
without a heavy input of outside funds Because of the 
nature of community bond projects, there is little 
likelihood that local agencies such as school boaids and 
municipal governments will provide financial support. 

Even though it wa^ felt that the Appalshop, or a 
like pioject, could not adequately ge^ started without 
outside funds, it is thought that once the initial capital 
investment is made, the program can besuppof-ted 
through the rental and sales of project productions 

• 14 It was stated that in retrospect, the approach to 
the employment of media might have been more oriented 
toward videotape if its attributes had been more familiar 
to the staff. 

A need for ''grantsmanship" 

• 15 Several things were learned by those involved in 
the Appalshop. There appears to be a need for "grants- 
manship" to sustain such a project. The staff must be 
capable of "institutional hurtle" and even with good 
planning one of the laws of the late James D Finn pre 
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^arls "It always takes longer than you think " 

Since the mid-sixties public and private agencies 
and institutions have become mcreasingly aware of the 
availability of grant monies For this reason there has 
been a dramatic upsurge in those applying for such 
funds Those organizations seeking such funds, in many 
cases, have staffs whose sole job it is to identify sources 
and their priorities and file appropriate applications for 
grant funds Due to the increased activity and the de- 
crease in public, state and federal funds, cne "grants 
syndrome" has become highly a competitive activity 
As institutions— particularly those involvr?d in 
higher education-seek to make their educational pro- 
grams more relevant to the students' world, there is an 
increased thrust toward bringing programs into the 
community 

Because this appears to be a relatively new phe- 
nomenon in education, activities such as those at- 
tempted by the Appalshop are beginning to have broad 
appeal. By contacting and demonstrating their products 
to institutions the Appalshop has discovered and is 
developing a wide market. 

Great deal of technical training 

• 16. Because of the highly specialized nature of the 
project, there was a groat deal of tecfinical training re- 
quired of thp Appalshop s^aff. In addition to the photo 
graphic tram-ng, there was training in concept develop 
ment, storyboarding, script writing, audio recording, 
film editing, sound dubbing, graphic design, television 
production, and marketing In addition it was necessary 
to de 'elop skills and talent associated with selling ideas 
to obtain both financial and community support. 

• 17 Becau<"e the staff and the trainees are m many cases 
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MEDIA AND THE DISADVANTAGED PROJECT 
Questions asked dt S.te Visitations 

1 What IS your protect all about' Describe it 
* 2 Exactly what equipment do you have 
Hardware 
Software 

" 3 Who were the people primarily responsible for creating this project? (Full identi- 
fication With correct spellings and titles ) 

4 What specific educational needs prompted this project? 

5 What roles did parents play in the development of this project? 

6 What roles did students play m the development of this proi*Jct? 

7 Why did you employ a heavy concentration on the use of media and technology 
in this project? 

8 Were there any other projects that provided y( u with ideas or methods tn design- 
ing and implementing this project? Please iden.ify them 

9. Do you believe your project to be a success? ' * what degree? 

10 If yes, v^y do you believe your project is a s.xcess {evidence)? 

1 1 Are you able to identify any alternatives to the use of media that surfaced as a 
result of your project? 

12 Would you continue this project if outside funds w» re dropped? Why? 

13 With what you know now, would it have been possible to conduct the project 
without outside funds? 

14 What would you do differently if you were to repeat this project? 

15 Did you learn anything new as a result of this project? Please identify what you 
have learned 



D.d this project involve special training for staff? Describe the nature of the 
training 

Did this project involve special training for students? Describe the nature of the 

tr.inmg, 

D u ihis project involve special preparation of the parents? Describe the nature 
of the preparation 

Did this project involve special preparation of the townspeople? Describe the 
nature of the prepdution 

What do you consider the strengths of your project? 
What do you consider the weaknesses of your project? 

Now that you are into the project, do you find you lack something due to lack 
of planning or foresight? 

Did you receive adequate administrative and staff support for your project? 

If "No" cite reasons why support was not given 

If "Yes" cite examples of support given 
Identify the media you employ and rank their effectiveness m your project 
Why did you choose these media? 

Did you receive ^iny outside technical assistance with your project? Please iden- 
tify sources of outside technical assistance 

Please identify any technical assistance you needed which was unavailable to 
you. 

How easy would it be for others to set up a project similar to yours? 
What information is available on your project, and at what cost? (tf any) Where 
IS It available (exact titles of reports, etc , addresses, phone numbers, etc ) 
What else would you like to say about your project? 
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COOMBS: I think it would be very 
desirable at this point to go around the 
tsllfc and have each of you tell us about 
yourself and a little bit about your pro- 
ject. 1 think it is a logical place to 
start. Give your name, it will hf Ip us 
when we try to transcribe the tapes. 

GRAYSON: Vm Ryan Grayson, 1 work in— 
I don't know whether to call it a small or 
large rural district. It's large in terms 
of physical size, about 500 square miles 
of the Mississippi Delta. The enrcllrent 
of the school district is less than 2,000 
for kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. Our work is to coordinate the 
Title I program in our district — our dis- 
trict is heavily black. Of course you 
know Mississippi has been in the limelight 
so to speak as far as black/white desegre- 
gation has been concerned but as far as 
I*m concerned and as far as the future is 
concerned, I see more hope and better 
person-to-person sorts of things taking 
place than anywhere that I know of. I'm 
proud and happy to be a small part of that. 

COOPER: My name is Muriel Cooper and 
I 'it from Wilmington, Delaware. I don't 
know whether that's a very large place. 
We used to think it was kind of large, 
it's about 85,000 now, maybe a little 
better. I'm a teacher, an art teacher 
there, and coordinator and writer and 
developer and I guess inventor of a pro- 
gram or project entitled "Visual Imagery — 
A Means of Improving Self Concepts," 
Basically this program uses the art of film 
making as a motivational vehicle or force 
to help boys and girls improve or see the 
need for change in their self-concept in 
terms of behavior. 

It would seem that the technology angle 
and the media are secondary because of 
self-concept and all the things that go 
into making it or building it is the main 
idea. Most people think of self-concept as 
being synonymous with self-image, but it is 
not. It Is a four pronged fork and each 
one is highly important. Most of this — 
two thirds of it — is concerned with inter- 
relationships. So the reason for using 
film making and other visual media is to 
help boys and girls see the need for 



working together. To inake a filr* by yoi;r- 
self is an impossible task. Boys and girls 
are oriented to visual images because they 
have more information about it. Thev are 
exposed to it more than they are to th*rir 
total school training and by the lime tiicy 
graduate fror. high school they have more 
hours in looking at TV, movie?, etc, than 
they have spent in the classioori. So this 
is a highly educational lieid and it covers 
just about every discipline that you can 
think of in the public school and also 
almost every aspect of human relations and 
behavior. 

So we try to help boys and girls get 
rid of some of their hangups that keep them 
from doing what they really want to do. In 
order to do it they have to know how to 
solve some of their behavioral problems anc 
so therefore we include ^roup guidance ard 
individual guidance and home study. I 
would think we've had a great deal of suc- 
cess . I don't want to boast, but we have 
had some success and it can work and it 
does work and being a part of it has made 
me extremely proud and being a part of this 
conference has really meant a great deal. 

COOMBS: Thank you* Now Ed. 

HEISER: I'm Ed Reiser from Billings, 
Montana, where it was 10 below when I left 
yesterday. But we made it fine; we missed 
one plane and got on another one. Billings 
is the largest city in Montana, according 
to the census anyhow, and we have a school 
system of about 17,000 students and my 
position in the district is Administrative 
Assistant for Federal Programs. However, 
much of my work is in the Title I area, 
with carryover into some other programs. 

In Montana as I travel around the coun- 
try, I see different programs and I think 
many times we are quite fortunate with the 
problems that we have. I think we have 
problems, but not as great as I see in many 
other parts ot the country. Maybe you're 
interested in the makeup of our student 
population For example, blackwise, we 
have less than 1% black students in 
Billings. Spanish-Americans, I would say, 
are a bigger group, oh between 7-8% are 
Spanish-Americans. And we have American 
Indians. Billings is about 30 miles from 
the Indian reservation and consequently a 



number of Chtyennt Indians and trow chil- 
dren are pa^^^t of our system. As far as 
minority groups are concerned, this kinc 
of makes up our minority group aspect. 
Our Title 1 programs primarily deal with— 
well our big need as I gueFs it is, the iiame 
as many parts of the country — we do have 
some reading problems in Montana toe. So 
we try to work in with media what we call 
reading labs or reading centers and we'vt 
tried every different type of material we 
can to motivate children who are deprived 
and some things work for us, some don't. 
The things that don't work for us we quit. 

Things that do work we are keeping and 
after five years we are finding some 
things that are quite effective and we 
also work — we have children — with some 
problems of self-image, attitude towards 
school and this type of thing. We try to 
do quite a little work in the secondary 
school area. We have a need as many 
cities have for an evening high school for 
the dropout student and we operate an eve- 
n'% high school as we call it and this 
will primatily take care of students who 
nave droppec out for numerous reasons or 
are about to drop out. We work in that 
ar 1 quite heavily. We are expanding this 
— 4e are trying to get down to our junior 
high schools, we think that if we can get 
dow*i earlier, we can save a lot of kids. 
We're hoping anyhow. 

We have an emergency dental program 
which there seems to be a need for. I 
don't know if it's the water, or what it 
is, but we do have problems with teeth and 
many times the students cannot get the help 
they need so what we do is if the student 
has an emergency need or a developing need 
we just have his teeth fixed. These are 
some of things we do. I don't know maybe 
as the day goes on I can tell you more 
about them. 

COOMHS: Harry, I think you should have 
the right to speak for yourself — I would 
first like to say that Harry Johnson is 
with us either as a resource person or 
we're trying to convince him to be confer- 
ence director or something much more vital. 
We'll see how the day goes. Harry is 
Associate Dear and Profesjsor of Education 
at Virginia Slate College and also 



Director of the Audio Visual Center ther_. 
Ve won't go into all your honors and so on. 
He has been a Fulbright lecturer, and h s 
doctorate is from Teacher's College dt 
Columbia. Basically he is her i as i 
source person for the rest of us tc ^ ean on. 

JOHNSON': Really I'm pleased a.iu privi- 
leged to be here. I nevc-r attend a confer- 
ence that I don't go away with moie !.han 
what I brought. I ha\e in the last couple 
of years been involved, end I'll n-tntion a 
couple of things that might be relevant tc 
what we are talking about here tocay, in 
the Instructional De\elopment Insiitute 
project . 

I suppose there .ire close to a hurdred 
of thcsa Institutes throughout tne country 

they are generated from a conjiortium 

of Michigan State University, Syracuse 
University, the University of Southern 
California and a research unit that was in 
Oregon but now moved down to San Diego. 
In essence the project is dedicated to the 
wholeness of change — by that we mean that 
audio visual, media, technology, or what- 
ever, is not isolated but is in the total 
picture of how learning takes place, iden- 
tifying objectives, evaluation, the whole 
bit of instructional strategics. It's been 
very effective in the cities I've been 
involved with, Norfolk, Virginia; Richmond, 
Virginia; tryouts in Phoenix, Arizona; 
Atlanta and Detroit. 

I might say that this project empha- 
sizes the mix. One of . the things that we 
found out about the mix of staffs is that 
the U.S. Oftice of Education took the posi- 
tion that too many Institutes were geared 
to one level ec.ielon. Teachers came and 
were trained, were very excited and then 
they went back and couldn't communicate 
with their principals or the superinten- 
dents. This mix that is required in the 
National Special Media Institute involves 
superintendents, directors of instruction, 
supervisors, librarians, and so forth. 
It's very hard to get these people but they 
finally decide to come if the project is 
funded tor their area. It's quite a reveal- 
ing thing to see school board members sit- 
ting side by side with a kindergarten 
teacher or reading teacher or a supervisor 
and a principal. Not an assistant prindpal. 



bft i principal who's 3 decision maker. 

Well, that's oni: of the thingb we've 
been involved in. The other, I suppose, is 
Educational Media Institute which we have 
had ut Virginia State Collej;e for seven 
yeavs, since 1963. And I niight say at this 
point when it cores to terminology I just 
get a Jittle peeved with tne U.S. Office of 
Education about terminology because at this 
very r.ccient the> have changed again in their 
interpretation oL what media is. Now they 
no longer consider media anywhere in the 
category of technology. This is a new posi- 
tion in the U.S. Office and it's just come 
about. 1 reninded then at a couple of 
meetings that it was the U.S. Office that 
gave us that term ''cedia'* when it first 
funded the Educational Media Institute in 
1965 and now a media library is considered 
really li'trary print material. 

Well we won't get into that but what 
I'ct really saying is that 1 think we all 
know what v; mean when we talk abouc disad- 
vantaged — culturally disadvantaged — or 
whatever, and 1 think we need not have any 
hangups about words because they are just 
words. I hope to get a great deal from you 
today. If there's any contribution I can 
make, I'll do so as the day goes by. 

COOMBS: Thank you Harry. Kent Tibbitts 
and Don Mose are both in a very sensitive 
position because they are both from the same 
project. I'll leave it up to the two of you 
to summarize. ' 

TIBBITTS: Well I'm Kent Tibbitts and our 
project is developing audio visual material 
for use of Navajo children. We're funded 
through Title VII, the Bilingual program in 
ESL/i. We're funded on a year-to-year basis. 
It started out three years ago. 

Maybe 95% or even 99% of the Navajo in 
our schools speak no English when they come 
to kindergarten. So cuv big problem is 
getting the students to learn English so 
they can compete in the regular curriculum 
of the school district while they're learn- 
ing English. What we attempt to do is pro- 
vide means whereby the students can learn 
the basic concept? as they go along and 
emerge in the third and fourth grades with 
an understanding of English. 

Prior to this program the students were 
coming la and they were — well, not really 



wasting r e first three o foi-r years — 
but they /ere learni ij; English and all of 
a suda.p the> kno\^ English and they don't 
know . .-j^ thin^ else. So we have the bi- 
lingbil proj;ram. T structure of the 
progr.'ji is t.iat eac'i classroom has an Angle 
certified teacher ' ecause ve can't find 
Navajo certified t.-achers to meet the state 
requirements, and then we have what we call 
a cooperative teacher who speaks the lan- 
guage. Ba«ical]v instruction is given in 
English hi:t any 5:udent can learn anything 
that the) need t * in their own language. 
Whatever languafi they car learn it in, 
that's the language they learn it in and 
the coopf,rating teacher helps them in this 
way . 

So cor problem is to provide media that 
could used to help these students in 
learning the basic concepts. We've got a 
gigaatic job. As far as we know — unless 
there is some secret project that nobody's 
talking about — we're probably the only 
ones that are involved in Native American 
languages. We have about 12OC-1300 Indian 
students and we have only about 400 of 
these in the bilingual program which goes 
through the third grade. In addition to 
the Navajo students, we have about sixty- 
some Ute students. But their parents have 
let us know that they don't want this kind 
of thing for their students. We had e 
meeting with them when we first st^^iced 
out, where we told them about wha^ we had 
planned for some of the Navajo students and 
some of the things we had already been work- 
ing on, and it was a room about this size. 
About 13 or 14 of the people — they kind of 
got their heads together. They talked 
there for about ten minutes and finally the 
councilman from the area stood up and he 
said, "You make them white men and we'll 
make them Utes". 

Other than that, our biggest problem 
with the Navajo parents is some of then 
have a concern for their students learnin^c 
in the Navajo language. They think thcv 
should learn in English. But once they sot^ 
how effective the program is, that opposi- 
tion disappears. 

Now just a little bit about myself. 
I^m not a media person, I graduated as a 
band teacher and then got a Master's 
Degree in administration and wont to work 



in a vorla work orientation program there 
Oh the rebervation. We were trying to tell 
acuit Navajos about educational opportuni- 
ties anc thee was no way you get a film 
or anythiiig in the Navaju language. That's 
kind of how I got involved. We put 
together five slide sound shows and you 
can iuiagine people clapping for the show 
when they found out where to get job infor- 
mation. So they were so excited about see- 
ing something in their own language, that 
from that a kind of vacuum was created and 
we got sucked in and this is very exciting. 
We're just very enthused about what we are 
doing. 

But the Navajo doesn't partic- 
ularly lend itself to technology — the 
language. We've got lots of these kinds 
of problems. And these students — most of 
them do not have television, electricity, 
running water, this kind of thing. They 
live in dirt hogans and they live in a 
very different way than most people live. 
So we try to make our materials represent 
their culture. When we talk about some 
concept, we try to use things out of their 
culture and this requires a lot of time on 
the reservation taking pictures, this sort 
of thing, but we try to make it meaningful 
for them. 

COOMBS: Could Don [Mose] tell us some- 
thing about the film? 

MOSE: I'm also not a media specialist, 
but as Kent has said we have a great deal 
of a problem with the language. Since 
this is the case I began working with the 
project about two years ago. We came up 
with about five films. We went and did 
research on the reservation and got some 
films together. There are some tales that 
were handed down from generation to gene**- 
ation and suddenly there it was on compu- 
ters 



PROCTOR: My name is Will Proctor. 
I'm from Newark, Delaware — formerly a 
Midwestern teacher and guidance counselor, 
school psychologist — now an administrator 
in special education. I'm here I guess as 
a result of some work I've done earlier 
with a clinical psychologist. This theory 
of personalities is one that I've been 



working with tor approxintatel y five years, 
trying to adapt educational progrars to it. 
By virtue of doing this I've written Title 
I projects and tried to tie together what 
we call diagnostic impact centers where \-e 
are attempting to deal on a tean teaching, 
non-graded educational center basis and In 
a non-categorical nanner with youngsters. 
I say non-categorical because the state of 
Delaware, as most states, tends lo be cate- 
gorical in the way they legally identify 
children. So we try to stretch the law as 
much as possible I guess and get away from 
a lot of the decographic , psychological 
kinds of data that would be typically 
associated with placement in special educa- 
tion, and have pretty well worked with par- 
ents, regular teachers and special educa- 
tion teachers in terms of placement. The 
way we're getting into media other than the 
normal things that you use in the skill 
centers in terms of teaching reading skill 
and math would be probably through video- 
tapes and television. 

We not only find it very valuable to 
videotape teaching experiences and then play 
back for the teacher as well as the staff, 
but we also find it extremely helpful in 
what we call our ego groups in terins of try- 
ing to elevate self-concept by videotaping 
youngsters too. I guess our contribution 
as far as this conference is concerned 
probably rests more heavily in the utiliza- 
tion of video tapes. 

DAVIS: I'm Bud Davis from Azusa which 
is about 20 niles outside of Los Angeles 
city.^ I'm an elementary school principal 
and I'm not funded in any way. What we do 
in terffs of media, we've just been able to 
do within our very meager budget. I'm in 
the process, hopefully if the funds come 
out of Washington, of becoming a Title I 
school. I've been identified for quite 
some time; apparently I may make it this 
year. Our school population is basically 
white; there are about 20% Chicano. We 
don't have any language difficulty in terms 
of the Mexican-American child with Spanish, 
but our basic problem and the reason we 
got involved with media was one of language. 
This is just verbalization. 

Most of the children in my area have a 
high transiency rate, about 125% turnover a 



year. And the children that come to me at 
alnsost any grade level come to me without 
any kind of language patterns. We have 
found through the use of a multitude of 
media that **e can get kids to verbalize 
and the motivation factor kind of takes 
them out of themselves. Consequently , it's 
been affecting them in that area. In terns 
of my primary goals of the ochool, which 
happen to be to teach kids to read and 
self-concept improvement, I'm not too sure 
of either because I can never measure the 
children that I begin with really at any 
time unless I do it almost on a weekly 
basis. Probably today while I'm here I'll 
have a 5% turnover. That makes it very 
difficult. 

One of the neat things we are doing, 
thougn,is in special education. We have a 
large concentration in the building proba- 
bly because of this factor of mobility, of 
emotionally "disturbed" whatever that means, 
children. And the district I'm in has got 
a large program of pull-out for EH, MR 
type kids which I have felt is destroying to 
most kids. And my school happens to have 
the largest concentration: There are about 
60 children that are categorically identi- 
fied; there are another 200 that are proba- 
bly similar. But we don't have any kind 
of self-contained operation for special 
kids and we've developed a learning center 
where I use a great deal of my media where 
these kids as well as any other children 
move through this room during the day, any 
time — some on schedule some not on schedule* 
I'm trying to place all of these atypical 
kids in a normal flow so that they can 
begin to feel like they're very much the 
same as the rest of us — it makes it a lot 
of fun. 

Verbalizing is our biggest problem and 
I've found it to be very successful in terms 
of media, although I still find in the two 
or three years that we have been pushing 
this, the most effective media I have in my 
school is a very sensitive teacher. I'll 
take that over anything else. 

RICHARDSON: I just ran down and got 
some brochures. I didn't realize we would 
have show-and-tell right off the bat. If 
anybody cams to see a brochure done by our 
group you can have one. It's new: you 



might have seen the last one we ujd last 
year. We're [Appalshop] located right down 
here iu Whitesburg, Kentucky which is on 
the border of Virginia, two miles from 
Virginia and about half between West 
Virginia and Tennessee. And this ic the 
Appalachian coal field right here. It i*:ns 
up alJ of West Virginia and down into North 
Carolina. We arc pretty much entirely dif- 
ferent than you all in that we work outside 
of any school system. WeVe an independent 
media group. Inside [the brochure] you can 
see that there are different workshopc — 
really a collective of different workshops 
and different media including video, video 
films, cable television, recordings. We 
have a film workshop which is by far the 
heaviest weight and photography and graphics. 

We take there is no limit you see, 

the ages are probably historically 

speaking from age lA to probably AO. Most 
of the people fall in that age group. They 
are just dropping out of high school or just 
graduated from high school and have no alter- 
natives. People have to leave the area or 
work in the coal mines. So a number of them 
avoid that like death itself and are trying 
to find alternatives before they leave. So 
there the ages are probably 17 to say 25, 
30. But we're originally funded with a 
grant from OEO and the American Film Insti- 
tute to set up a community film workshop. 
Nobody knew what it was but they had an 
idea that film could be used as an expres- 
sive media on a one-to-one basis with 
creative students as well as the product 
being used in the community to help organ- 
ize that community. 

Well, after three years, this is 

what we've come up with But I 

guess the main thing to think about is the 
people whc are in the workshop run it pretty 
much. They're involved on the basis of in- 
dependent motivation. A student comes up 
to us with some desire to say something 
usually and has some notion ... or maybe 
doesn't have any notion but we have a 
notion that this project might allow him to 
say that. Then he is involved with the 
administration of the workshop as well as 
the fund-raising as well and the making of 
film. 

Most of our people have been able to 



come in and do a file on their own without 
any of this other harassment like thinking 
about where the money cones from. But 'ery 
quickly after he's made his film he's res- 
ponsible if iie wishes to stay around to 
thinking about the future and his place in 
the workshop. Right now we have 16 full- 
time employees — it's grown from 2 or 1 to 
16 dud we're thinking — we just got a grant 

to do a cable television origination 

... So anyway, we're an independent insti- 
tution open to anyone who comes in and with 
no selective premises. 

Everyone in that area is a minority as 
far as we're concerned because all of these 
institutions are substandard across the 
board. We're open to Appalachian young 
people and that's the whole region, I mean 
there is a very generous border from New 
York State down the Mississippi. It's 
independent economically from any institu- 
tion. It's really a collection of grants 
and income from the film distribution 
which is the most honest and no-strings 
attached .... We do film contracts; we 
get grants. In fact in the back there is 
a paragraph on the economic structure if 
anybody is int erested in it. We run on 
contributions. It's a treiLendoue hassle 
but It's sort of an honest one for as, 
becouse we're really involved in economic 
development for the future for young 
p*?ople in our atea as well — not just the 
education. Because there are no jobs; 
there is no future for young people outside 
the coal mines and related industry. So 
we're trying to build comniunity — an inde- 
pendent economic community as well as a 
place to live and exciting projects tc do. 

JOHNSON: Bill, do you enter any of 
your filmo in film festivals? 

RICHARDSON: There is a thing on publi- 
city back here [in the brochure]. They 
have entered f llm in the Museum of Modern 
Art. They won several awards recently. At 
Sinking Creek Ip Tennessee we won one award 
and there are four other awards in a Univer- 
sity of Tennessee film festival down here, 
four out of six. That was a good festival 
there. Then there were a couple of others. 
Ko real major things. Oh the Yale Film 
Festival is one of the more prestigious 
ones. We won an award there* So the first 



tine last spring we just put a whole bunch 
of them out and did quite well. 

JOHNSON: You really ought tc explore 
CINE [Council for International Non- 
Theatrical Events]. It seems to me tliat 
your films are so from the people that they 
are type that would appeal to CINE. CINE 
is a clearinghouse for all American-made 
files that are entered in the eO-some film 
festivals throughout the world. I've been 
on the CINE board now for three years and 
I've seen some awful films coming through 
there. A few of them have gotten an award, 
and they have been entered in festivals 
around the world. 

COOPER: Our visual images project is 
sponsored and funded by an ESEA Title III 
grant and the reason I'jki spying that is 
because I had an article in a recent maga- 
zine. Our Nation's Schools , and they failed 

to put that identifying mark on there 

It is a ESEA Title III project and as far 
as we know filmmaking at the elementary 
level as a regular part of the program is 
kind of a first and we have lots of films 
we could send you. 

RICHARDSON: One thing I should mention 
— the notion of starting from a very small 
thing and going organically to a group that 
has power to reach the people of our region. 

A positive Appalachian consciousness 

and the power you need to do something about 
the problems of the area is our long range 
goal. And I think our projects right now in 
cable television are clearly the roost excit- 
ing of all the options and we are starting 
into that full force. Every mountain commun- 
ity in the mountains is on cable, just every 
single one of them practically. We know so 
few that aren't on some kind of cable and 
many communities like Wise County, Appletcn 
is 98a cable; every home is on the cable. 
And we're trying to deal with systems to 
establish a necwork in the region and develop 
programs. 

So this social change is one ot the 
important things, so when we attack things 
like strip mining and Buffalo Creek disas- 
ter where 130 people were washed downstream, 
things like that, that's the reason we 
decided to be independent. Of course, the 
coal industry dominates our area aud it'c 



very easy to get under the sway and influ-- 
rnce of the coal industry. 

COOMBS: No;/ we've gotten to know each 
other and know a little about each other's 
projects. I*ve asked Harry if he would 
philosophize for us briefly, or give us a 
brief keynote remark. 

JOHNSON: I'll give you a keynote 
remark, but I'll keep it short, as I intend 
to get involved with you on each of the 
issues as we go along. I think that what 
we are all about is improveirent and change 
and one of the issues that we must deal 
with in our own way from day to day is the 
question of nature versus nuture. However, 
I think that as educators and as innovators 
we are familiar with this old tug of war 
and we still know very little about the 
state of the art in this broad field. We 
can read Christopher Jenks' new book 
[I nequality; A Reassessment of the Effects 
of Family and Schooling 1.^ America , Basic 
Books, New York, 1972], we Cdin read his 
works and others and we can take the posi- 
tion of Kenneth Clark and William Brazzlel 
at the University of Connecticut. But in 
the final analysis, I think our work is 
cut out for us. 

We slmpjy can't do anything about 
nature. We have the children, we have the 
youth, and we simply must do something 
about them. What the research can do for 
us Is to give us information—information 
about what they have come up with. And we 
will have to use that information, like I 
hope all of us are using IQ scores — keeping 
within context and using this information 
as some kind of guidance. I think we know 
a great deal about what we must do with 
people and teaching in learning process — we 
know that children have learning styles — we 
know that minority children cannot learn 
from, or have not learned or progressed 
very much from the traditional type of 
methods we have used over the years. 

So I would sa^ that my premise is that 
we low key the research that is going on — 
nature versus nuture — and that we focus in 
On nuture and learn as much as we can and 
operate from a sound educational base as 
wc approach devel(iplng instructional objec- 
tives and instructional stratef.les and 
selecting materials and evaluating perfor- 



mance . 

Now there is one thing I noticed that 
is coming on th" S'^ene now — and you have 
too — is t . . of accountability. 

We are g^ u^ar more and more of 

accountabixxuy . But I think that is say- 
ing something to each one of us around this 
table, and that is, if you think that your 
program has been successful, then you are 
going to have to come up with some pretty 
hard data eventaully to support your suc^ 
cess. Therefore, I think it is wise if all 
of us would get more involved with at least 
an action type of research that is going on 

Those of us who are down in the grass- 
roots, we just don't have time, as you well 
know, to get Involved as these book writers 
and these people who make their living 
through research and who have big research 
grants. Speaking of Jack Edling and that 
big bunch at Corvallis, Oregon, every time 
I've gone up there I have been amazed. The 
researchers are falling all over each other 
We don't have time for that; we don't have 
the money for it. But we do have the exper 
tise and we do have the time .o do some 
action research as our projecis develop. 
So my plea is that of all the good things 
you are doing, you really should develop 
some action research to support the success 
of what you say is success. 

I notice we usually talk about two 
sources of material — one is commercially 
made material, and the other is locally 
produced material. But there is something 
of a third one which is growing more and 
more, and it is tragic that we have not 
shared It more, and that is the sharing of 
locally made material both on a local, 
regional and national level. In a recent 
U.S. Office of Educatlc i document evaluate 
Ing various educational media institutes 
the question is asked, "Have you shared 
materials and results from your institutes 
with other Institutes throughout the coun- 
try?" And that is one of our weaknesses. 
We had just not shared. It Just so happen- 
ed that people at Boston University and I 
are friends so we had shared, because we 
borrowed from each other. But it is not 
done in a systematic nanner. So philosoph- 
ic- ' ly here again I think that we need to 
thiuK in terms of the best analyzing of the 
probleir.s that we have, and shooting towards 
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r' solution with a more systematic 
approach than we have used over the years. 

The U.S. Office of Education, OEO, and 
the others have put a tremendous amount of 
money into these kinds of developments. 
But it is a shame, It's a shame on the 
government itself, that they haven't 
accumulated, that they haven't done more 
in terms of making these materials avail- 
able throughout the nation. Now ERIC is 
doing a very fine job, we — my graduate 
students use ERIC all the time. I think 
that we need to get more of a distribution 
and sharing especially of the non-print 
iTiaterials and I think a nucleus group like 
this can get something going. So I'll 
stop at this point and we will take it up 
a little later. 

COOMBS: This will sound something like 
a commercial, though it's not a commercial 
for ERIC. You did mention the people in 
Oregon and some of you may not be familiar 
with one project going up there which is 
called TAP— and it stood for Technical 
Application Projects— and it's still TAP, 
but the letters stand for something else 
now. Now this was to go out and try to 
make available precisely the third cate- 
gory of materials which Harry mentioned — 
the locally produced. Not just all 
materials, but locally-produced instruc- 
tional systems and they did go at things 
with a national questionnaire. Some of 
you probably have been contacted. They did 
have a reduction in funds. They still are 
indexing however, still trying to let 
people know what else is available. They 
are doing less development. They are doing 
no publishing in the sense that they will 
make the things available from Oregon, but 
it is certainly now a clearinghouse. If 
any of ^ ju are interested I would urge you 
to get in touch. It's Box 1028, Corvallis, 
Oregon. And the other thing which Judy 
might fill in an address on is the National 
AV Center which should be trying to fill 
the last needs you mentioned. I don't know 
how adequately they are doing this, but the 
idea was that there should be one deposi- 
tory for all audiovisual materials produced 
with Federal money. [See "Addresses 
Requested at the Conference" in Appendix £. ] 



COOPLIR: Before we go on, I would like 
to have someone clearly state thio morning 
what our purpose is — what each one of us 
is expected to do and why we are doing it . 
I keep getting gliimers of things, and I 
am sorry but from the communication and my 
visit and everything I am really kind of 
foggy and I would really like to know why 
we are here, how we relate to why we are 
here and what we are going to be doing 
specifically today. 

COOMBS: This started as a publication 
project. We wanted to have case studies 
on outstanding practices in the country. 
We did go through State Departments, we 
went through our friends in various pro- 
fessional organizations, and we came up 
with a large list of what seemed to be rel- 
event projects. Many of them were relevant. 
We screened on a num.ber of bases such as we 
tried to be sure that we had projects from 
the central city, we tried to be sure that 
we had projects that could be described as 
rural, we tried not to duplicate so we 
would end up with two projects much the 
same to present at today's session. Then 
we ended up screening what looked interest- 
ing — what looked most interesting to us — 
and this is how we came up with our e>.ght 
or so different projects. The publication 
package will contain case studies of your 
projects. This will be an ERIC publication. 

Now I would like to ask how important 
local instructional development is in your 
case and how important you think it should 
be. The contrast I guess is the local 
development of materials versus buying and 
plugging in something. 

VOICE: Now when you say instructional 
development, would you elaborate just a 
little, so we might have some input on 
exactly what we are talking about when we 
say instructional development in their res- 
pective areas? Does this mean, it certain- 
ly means to go beyond the development of 
materials, or does it? 

COOMBS: I think the way people gener- 
ally use the term, they are talking about 
instructional systems. I * nink I should at 
this point rather ask about materials and 
let's expand it later perhaps. Most of yoi: 



have projc'ctb which at least use materials 
and 1 know Ed for instance for the most 
part is ubing commercial materials. Is 
tliat correct? 

HLISLR: We use a lot of commercial 
r^ttcrials. However, we fool around with 
them, a let because there is an abundance 
ol tiicm on the market, e-specially in the 
area of reading. However, bome of it is 
a berich. of junk — and we do have cor.panies 
tliat come out and we get a lot of stuff on 
a trial basis. Our reading Jabs that we 
had started — oh at least five years ago — 
we have finally gotten down to where we 
feel that we have materials tnat are doing 
the jobs for our kias. however, the 
teachers do make, I would say, probably 
lO/o of their own m*aterials. Ihoy still 
cannot find comjnercial materials that will 
do the job any better. Any similar expe- 
riences? 

COOMBS: Maybe the materials just 
aren*t this im.portant ir most of their 
proj ec t s. 

COOPLR: They are in mine, because I 
have to use the equipment. But when it 
comes to somie of the things that are not 
pieces of equipment, we car make and pro- 
duce better and we use our own film.s as 
examples of film studies which we don*t 
need to keep buying. but I don't know 
what we could do without film machines, 
editors, viewers, etc. We have to depend 
on quite a bit of comiinercial equipment, but 
not wholeheartedly. 

VOICE: But that is hardware. 

DAVIS: In our operation the material 
things we have that you can hold in your 
hands are of course commercial. But we 
have found to be more effective, the input 
we put into that equipment has to be ours, 
mainly ber ause I have not been able to find 
any placj something that seems to fit the 
speci^xc needs. So now we are involved in 
a tremendous effort of assessing what in 
the v^orld we are and what our kids need, 
and it*s unbelievable to me in my very 
small sphere how little information there 
is and how to go about assessing your chil- 
dren and their needs -^f your specific com- 
munity. 



Kecause as wo h.uard 1 rem speaking 
around this table, we are also very ditftr- 
ent, and gosh, the moj^t dilficult Lhiug I 
have is tr>ing to fight off temptation to 
plug in the panaceas to see if there is ar 
answer ir i 'en tana, Kew ^*exico, or wliatever. 
And of course thertf is none. At least we 
h.aven't been affected. 

In California accountability is wliere 
It is, and we have to find ways to neasure 
where we art and then constantl> measure 
where w'e go and prove ir. So it takci:* a 



lot of tine and a lot 



effort ir terns of 



determiring how to assess this kind of 
thing and consequentl> we have had a diffi- 
cult tim^e because m.ost of our programs art 
home nade and it is very difficult to test 
then. You can't test because they are not 
norm.. So I am. in trouble. So I've got tc 
find som.e ways to develop some kinds of 
measurem.entj: for ny home made mate- ririls. 

KIChARDSOI\: Well, we don't have to do 
that very m.uch. Cur project does not ^ ave 
to evaluate all these details and net.^c . and 
structures for evaluating success and things 
like that. Fortunately we were give^i two 
years of m.oney and equipment to make n.ovies 
with the young people, with almost no 
strings attached. It was really a free 
form of inventing experiences, you know. 
And they did do a kind of evaluation. Wliat 
happened was they started projects all over 
the country and they came out comipletely 
different — people responding to their local 
needs. 

But, I guess the thing that I have to 
emphasize and the thing I get excited 
about is that with young people you need 
something to do. You know, there has to be 
some action. There has to be some physical 
input and there's got to be imjnediacy to it 
and that's why we like videotape and film.- 
making. It's physical anc it's action and 
it's immediate and you have immediate suc- 
cess with it. You don't even have to think 
about it, all you have to think about is 
having something to say. You just decide 
what do I have to say that is in:portant — 
ntaybe a stock car race or somiething — then 
do it and get this stuff back. Then, I 
guess what happens is all the other things 
about learning what you were taught — in 
terms of your feedback, success, self- 
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respect, ability to see your environment 
and intc^rpret it, developing a range of 
skills, mathematics skills — all these 
things coipe out frorr. that physical action. 

For us, we really had to just leap in 
and do these things, and of course we were 
making all of ou"* own material. That is 
what iVi leading up to — we were making all 
of our stuff out of our ovn clay. Of 
course we used material ji'St as a feedback, 
'cause you need some outside input too, but 
it wasn't critical to us. 

JOHNSON: I want to get right in here 
for this part which I think is crucial if 
we arc thinking of writing up these case 
studies in any kind of understandable 
language. All right now. Bill has hit upon 
many elements, a number of elements of a 
systems rpproach to instruction. He may 
not know it, but he has. All right, now if 
we begin to analyze and break his comments 
down here, he even got to the kinds of 
people he had to deal wich and the kinds of 
materials which deal with immediacy and 
action. 

You made the statement that someone or 
a group, gave you the start of money or 
whatever to make films. Now that's where 
we must bring in needs assessment. Now 
someone must have made a needs assessment. 
VJhy films? Who made this needs assess- 
ment, who made this derision that that was 
the route to go. And I think if you were 
to think back you might get the answer to 
thHt and I think that's really what it's 
all about. We have to do more needs 
assessing as we go along and we do it by 
talk. We don't do it in the framework of 
the way it's recognized by doing it. Do 
you follow me? 

RICHARDSON: I know historically where 
the idea ot filmmaking and community 
development came fron. Canadian Film Board 
did it for a year or two and we imported 
and tried it out. It was an active thing — 
no information — and I happened to believe 
in it and so I became a director of it and 
came to Kentucky with a pile of used equip- 
ment, my salary, rent for a storefront, tilm 
costs — that was about it. But we abandoned 
film immediately — I mean as the only answer. 
There was film and students were interested 
in videotape. 



There was no preconception, tnere was no 
training program and in fact, from the be- 
ginning, we said we don't want to predict 
what the answer would be. We don't want to 
do that, because that is probably uhat you 
will end up with and it would be wrong. 

JOHNSON: But did you have a set of ob- 
jectives even though not written down. 
VJhat did you see as your objectives as v^u 
got started — you and your young people? 

RICH^iRDSON; Well, they were just very, 
very general — create an Appalachian con- 
sciousness at the highest 
Jevcl. The lowest was to turn on 
a few individual kids to expressing them- 
selves. I guess the key we found as an 
expressive tool is having young people make 
it themselves. There is just such a tre- 
mendous trip that goes on there — an expres- 
sive trip, about making your own media and 
sharing it with your peers. Just like de- 
veloping a language curriculum in Navajo 
English — having upper classmen helping to 
maybe develop that thing. Video is what 
I'm thinking of right off the bat — it's 
the cheapest thing — and feedback with 
groups — and then you develop more. 

It's all learning, you don't need any 
professional false project. I'm sure that 
you'll agree, just making — the process of 
making — is such an intensive creativity. 
Then the feedback is too. It's just tre- 
mendous to see yourself on television and 
have your frienas see you and be with what 
you are saying. Sitting down together and 
watching. 

COOPER: Children keep coming back 
after school and want to see themselves. 

REISER: But he is right back to what 
you said, which I wholeheartedly agree 
with. It's not so much the technology or 
the media, but the person working with the 
project. 

DAVIS: You see in the process of his 
program, he is doing a needs assessment. 
It's too bad somebody doesn't follow him 
around with a pencil and paper. Because 
when you get together with kids and they 
find out what turns them on, they tell you 
that, because they wanted to do it their- 
selves. 
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There is an assessment there and it is 
taking place. 

It would save me so much money, time 
and effort (money, I don't have, the other 
two I have got a lot cf) if I could find 
some kind of solution. We're trying to 
find the characteristics of the type child 
I live with, even though it's a short span 
of time. If there is some expertise that 
would let me know some of these character- 
istics prior to that I wouldn't have to do 
an in-house assessment, because by the time 
I get done, he is gone. So I used to be, 
I am very humanistic in my approach, but I 
am beginnir'^ to see a very, very definite 
need for some kind of assessment of the 
operation . 

To see where you want to go and why 
you want to go there — I think it is very 
real for the public to demand from me as an 
educator what I*u doing and why I*m doing 
it and prove it to them. I really do. 
Because for 20 years I've always told 
people it*s good because I feel good 
about it. My teachers are happy. My 
children are all smiles — all these things 
are true, but that doesn't prove anything. 

KEISF.R: The affective ana humanistic 
approach to education is meaningful, but 
ir is going to be gone, and I*m going to be 
dealing with specific kinds of objectives 
like getting 20 words right on Friday on a 
spelling test. That is going to take over 
because they are, so roughly speaking, 
easily made. But the important things in 
human beings are not easy to measure appar- 
ently. I have to find ways to justify — 
especially with Title I. 

JOHNSON: We have to live with that 
now. We have to find methods to prove that 
what we are doing is provable, or we are 
i^oing to lose the beauty of things that you 
are doing. 

COOMBS: Ryan, you don't have to live 
with Governor Reagan, but what about the 
accountability in your own situation. 

GRAYSON: W>ien we sit down in our 
school districts, sooietimes we almost get 
overwhelmed with needs, and they are so 
clearly apparent that it comes down to us 
more or less a matter of priority. Our 



accountability is in terms of priorities, 
and why we do it is a result of setting 
these priorities. 

COOMBS: I get the impression that all 
of you think improving self-concept is very 
valuable. Perhaps this is where the action 
is, is that correct? What do you do when 
people come in and say, "Well, that may be 
all right for you to say, but this is all 
fluff." Isn't it much narder in other 
words to get figures, to get data, support- 
ing the figures? 

PRCCTOR: But it can be done. Let me 
elaborate very briefly on that small con- 
tribution oil self-concept. We start out 
the day with what we call ego groups and 
within that we have the start of a concept. 
And we have a team of teachers that works 
with this particular approach. 

A youngster is selected initially arbi- 
trarily because he is a human being, not 
for anything he has contingently done to 
earn it. He has other kinds of privileges 
during the day, but essentially he sits in 
the middle of a circle and turns arounc and 
faces other children and they rea y tclk 
in a positive way about all the things they 
like about him. It starts out very super- 
ficial and eventually it moves to some in- 
depth kinds of things. So that gets to the 
broader area of self ^-concept , because self- 
concept is determined very greatly by vir- 
tue of what other people say about us and 
how we interpret what they say about us. 

So the teacher writes down everything 
they say about this particular child and he 
carries a little card around with him, vith 
a star on it. We also use some videotapes 
here, and at the end of the day he takes 
the card home and puts it on the refrigera- 
tor and goes into his bedroom and hopefully 
the parents will reinforce the same kind of 
thing. 

Now the way we are measuring — the way 
we are trying to demonstrate accountability 
— is that we take kinds of samples during 
the lunch period of the number of positive 
and negative comments that other children 
say about the star on a given day. And we 
really find over a period of tine that we 
will get a reduction in the number of nega- 
time comments that are said in kinds of 
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informal situations . 

COOMBS: How are you ironitoring that 
without being big brotherly? 

PROCTOR: Well, first of all let me 
say that try to deal non-categorically . 
We have four teachers and three aides, so 
the aides typically monitor the lunch 
period anyway. They are there with some 
kinds of frequency charts that demonstrate 
the positive things that he is doing, and 
it is just an addition to what normally 
would go on. 

COOPER: I've been working on this for 
three years and I find that it is very 
difficult in this area of the affective 
domain to find measuring devices. I have 
searched through several research organi- 
zations for whatever they had available at 
the elementary level — now I don't know 
about middle school and secondary — but they 
come back with very little. 

On our own project we have tried games 
like Who Am I? And in these games the 
children within their film company assess 
the values and what-not of what they 
really feel about others ani then we can 
spot this periodically to see if it changes. 
The person involved really never sees these 
so it doesn't do any harm to have them. 
Sometime we ask children to make what they 
really think they are and put them up. 
They may draw pictures and may adc words 
and see if others in the group ca^i guess 
who they are. 

We have tried student check lists, we 
have had teacher reports and self-concept 
rating scales, pre- and post-tape record- 
ings of hang-ups about school and to see if 
their attitudes change later. And it*s 
always good to spot check it through the 
year because as self-concept vacillates it 
can vacillate fron day to day, or it can 
just go on. But there are a lot of things 
you can do. You just have to think of them 
yourself and make them up. There are not 
very many things that you can purchase 
commercially that will absolutely fit your 
group, but we have tried personality tests 
and they haven't met or been adaptable to 
our particular children. 

JGHN*::>ON: Just to pursue this a little 



further — I think those of us — and I believe 
that accounts for riost of us around this 
table — those of us who believe in the affec- 
tive domain are much too apologetic about 
what we are doing. I think we look per- 
haps a little too hard at the criteria of 
the approach that the cognir.ive people are 
using in measurement. If we were to con- 
centrate more on the case 'itudy type of 
thing, we would be much more effective in 
in spelling out our case for the effective. 

Now one thing that the cognitive people 
don't say, and we have evidence is true, is 
that much of the success within the cogni- 
tive domain is on the account of the success 
that we have had in the affective. And we 
never hear that. Actually a quick little 
case study here — my kid caire home two or 
three years ago with an assignment to 
memorize, to be able to recite the next 
morning, the Preamble to the Constitution. 
But evidently it was not very important to 
him, because he forgot che damn thing until 
the mcrning of the day he was supposed to 
have it. He came down early and said, 
"Daddy, some on, help me get the Preamble 
to the Constitution." I think he even mis- 
pronounced it as he talked about it. So I 
took up the Preamble and he was having his 
cereal and he was going to recite this and 
he stumbled. I said, "Wait a minute. What 
is this now? It's the Preamble to the 
Constitution. \^at is this Preamble?'* 

"Don't ask me what it is, got to memor- 
j ze it, got to have it this morning." 

So we went on and we talked about it, 
and I tried to give him in that short time 
a feeling about the Preamble, what the 
Preamble was all about. I said remember 
when we lived in Africa and called certain 
things to his attention. He appreciates 
living in the United States; you have only 
to get out of the United States to really 
love it. So we talked about it, and I 
think he developed something of a feeling 
for the Preamble. And he picked it up 
pretty well and finally told me a week later, 
"You should have herrd re recite that thing 
in class. I did it from my heart you know." 

DAVIS: What is typical of that, Harry, 
is the fact that there was no one there to 
measure and know what you had done with your 
youngster. But I believe we should bring 
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the learner into the cecision-making as to 
uhere he is and whate he is going to do and 
whate he needs. 

JOHi^SON: The ore thing I didn't say, 
but you said it for me, is that I thought 
the teacher should have done what I tried. 

DAVIS: Parents como to ire and all 
th€*y want to know is why the kid can't 
read better. I'm not very dramatic or 
whatever it is that teachers and adminis- 
trators have to beconte. I try to point 
out we need affective learning before we 
can teach a child to learn to read. But 
really in essence, and particularly again 
I go back to my own state, the only thing 
that it measured in that state is where 
they read last year and where are they 
reading this year. They don't care about 
anything that's happening in between. So 
I think one of the best things to find for 
my kids Is a program where they are well 
aware of what they are. Kow they are com- 
pletely negative about themselves. . . . 

I think it is very positive for the 
child to see who he really is. Then he 
becomes my message to the community. It*s 
important to develop concepts about him- 
self, as opposed to just going home and 
saying "I can read this word." 

TIBBlTTS: I think you really have a 
very simple measuring scale. It*s zero 
and 1. There was nothing before. Now 
there are some materials and some programs 
for measuring what we have developed. But 
when we viote up our proposals, we did 
some behavioral objectives and played the 
gao.a. I'm not sure how in the world we 
will ever measure it, because in the first 
place, how do you find out what the kids 
don*t know when they don*t know anything 
to say? 

How do you measure the kids when they 
don*t have the language capabilities? How 
do you measure a Navajo student when he 
knows about math, but he can't count? I 
think ERIC*s going to have to handle that. 
He just doesn't know anything about math — 
a few of them know how to count in their 
own language, but many don't really know 
how to count and they sure don't know how 
to in English. 



JOHKSON: Now you are net laborinj^ 
under the assumption that they didn't know 
anything when they came. No — they had a 
whole body of something when they came, 
and we have to rely on a person like Don 
[hose] to help measure what they had when 
they came. Because they indeed had a body 
of information and they had attitudes and 
they had contents — they had a whole culture 
of something when they came. I think that 
there are tho£;e whom we've got to rely on 
to measure what they had when they came. 

One thing I like about yoi r program 
(and we have not used it in the ghetto 
area as much here in the United States — I 
saw it beautifully used in Africa) is that 
when the children come to our rndddle 
American concept classroom that they bring 
self-culture with them. In Africa these 
kids came with their own dialects and they 
could not speak English, but their dialects 
and their languages were not down-graded. 
It was the concept that it's another 
language. And that is evidently how you 
are treating it, by having a teac er's 
assistant with you. 

But what has happened in the American 
ghetto is black-English has been a degrad- 
ing thing — to be black to speak black 
English. And I grew up in my generation 
and learned that, and have a hard time 
dealing with it now. It shoulc be accepted 
as a child's English and from there we take 
him over into standard English. And that 
is what you are doing which is very good. 
You are teaching him another language, not 
teaching him "the" language, but another 
language and that is where we have missed 
the boat in the ghetto and we have turned 
them off. I have seen first and second 
grade teachers with a classroom of little 
black ghetto kids turned completely off 
because they were not able to express them- 
selves in their otoi black English. 

PROCTOK: That movement I think would 
be extremely critical, because while you 
can verbali/e ar acceptance, when you start 
out to teach another language by virtue of 
doing that you are implying some value judg- 
ment there that the new one is more itt.por- 
tant than the older one. 

VOICE: No. No, not necessarily. 
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MOSL'. I think tliat as children grow 
older, they learn that they are going to 
negotiate the n^ainstrean' for jobs, especi- 
ally for high school kids. They nust leatti 
to be bi-Jingual, as I am. 

Of course, I really believe that every 
kid that comes out of our schools is bi- 
lingual, he has to have enough standard 
English to get by In school, but that is 
not the language 87% of the people speak. 

TIBBITTS: 1 guess what I was trying to 
say a few minutes ago, is not that the kids 
didn't know anything, but that I really 
don't have a way of measuring what they 
know, because the area is so vast. At our 
point right now what we are trying to do 
is get some materials together to teach 
them something in their own language and 
how we measure what they came froc? tc vhere 
they go is another project, 

TEN MINUTE BRiIAK 

TIBBITTS: In the first year I think our 
project was real vague. In fact we didn't 
even know where they were going. They just 
said we ought to have some instructional 
materials to go along with our bi-lingual 
program and seeing as how the Office of 
Education offered us a little extra money, 
we would try it. 

Well that first year we operated on a 
crisis basis. We worked with the teachers 
and they said, "My kids just don't under- 
stand how to do this. Can you help us with 
something?" And we would go back and 
would try to put something together. And 
by the time we got back to the teachers 
well, they would say, "We got over it some 
way. We are on something else now. Maybe 
n^*xt year.'* Then we thought rather than 
working on a crisis basis, we ought to try 
to operate on more of a goal — becoQe more 
goal oriented — and that's why we wrote 
behavioral objectives. 

So we got all our teachers together 
at the end of the first year and said, 
"O.K. you tell us some things you would 
like us to work on for you in the next 
year." So they wrote them down and we 
wrote them up as goals and also wrote some 
behavioral objectives to try and do some 
cieasureinents. As I said earlier it's 



really kind of hard, because when the 
students cor.e to us, like in r.ath, for 
instance, we wrote some behavioral objec- 
tives — "The students would know the place 
value and be able to iranipulate the zero." 
I think that was the behavioral objective, 
but we didn't have any way of treasuring it, 
because all the numbers they knew were in 
Navajo and you really don't do mathematics 
in our way of thinking in Navajo. 

So what we measured — we were measuring 
two different things — we are measuring the 
way they count sheep and the way we do 
irodern math, which isn't the same thing. 
So we have some behavioral objectives but 
we bit off a far bigger chunk than we 
could chew the first year. So the next 
year we used our sanie behavioral objectives 
again — we were trying to finish them up! 

You mentioned dissemination. What 
happened to us last year is that the Office 
of Education found out that we were trying 
to do something. So every bi-lingual pro- 
ject that was funded they required that we 
come and do training. Han, we were all 
over the reservation last year trying to 
tell them some of the things we knew, and 
what we were doing and helping them get 
oriented . 

COOMBS: Just on the Navajo reserva^ 
tion? But that's a big place. 

TIBBITTS: Yes, I'll say. Just because 
we were the only ones who had done anything 
on it. So thi5> did sort of bog us down in 
our project — we did do an awful lot of 
traveling workshops. 

COO^^BS: Did you get more funding 
because of that? 

TIBBITTS: Well, they were required to 
have money in their own funds for us to 
come and no the training so when we went 
they paid us for the traveling, the tice 
and this kind of thing. So actually we 
didn^t get more funding for our project but 
it did take tintc- off of our end. So that's 
the heavy price of success. That's it. 

This year, we are trying to stay home, 
and here we are. We arc trying to stay 
home and make something happen. I think we 
will be able to finish it up. We are work- 
ing— wc just got tie fifth film that Don 
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was talking about off the computer a few 
days ago and people back there in the 
office are working on the sound track now. 
When we complete our sequence on that I 
think we will be able to do some evaluating, 
but the hard thing is to lueasure where we 
started on it. Dut it looks good in a 
proposal and we could probably save some 
things in our project has^d on behavioral 
objectives. I am not sure they are really 
realistic. 

COOMBS: Ed, you have a long list of 
goals. Are those behavioral objectives for 
the most part? 

HEISER: Right. I think along the 
lines of behavioral objectives we kind ot 
go along with USOE's request for this type 
of thing, but we disagree violently again 
with Judging our program strictly by a pre- 
and post-test. That is, we feel there are 
so many more things we do that are not 
measured. What we are doing is forcing 
the teachers to be more and more aware of 
changes of attitude, and when it comes time 
for evaluation, then we write up what we 
call success stories. But actually what 
it is is a modified case study on various 
kids. And we feel that there are a lot of 
things going on that can't be measured, but 
we can get some evidence there. For 
example, wc ran a summer school reading and 
math program and if we were financed on 
performance objectives, on the accomplish- 
ments of our performance objectives, it 
would have been real pretty. But we did 
very well~I would say in ten cases we had 
some attitudinal changes where we could 
get on to a one to one relationship. 
These are the things that we are not being 
given credit for, and all those who are 
criticizing the spending of money and so 
forth are not taking this into account. 

We even go as far as to put librarians 
on the t'';iil of kid« who check out books — 
this type of thing — to see if there is a 
charge of attitude. It's somewhat suc- 
cessful, but we are trying, trying to find 
some answers. I know that maybe we aren't 
going to see a change directly on the part 
of the student, but maybe ve will have an 
indirect effect just because we are calling 
the teacher's attention to what we are 



looking for. 

Again, I don't think we can re-enipha- 
size enoLgh what you rientioned a while ago, 
I think that the teacher is so important 
and in Title I programs, tht way they have 
been funded from year to year and not like 
in Montana, we don't know until maybe the 
1st of July whether we arc going to get the 
money and so forth. I think of staff prob- 
lems. Up to the time we had a surplus of 
teachers, we were picking up teachers as we 
could. Nov we have teachers that are stay- 
ing on from year to year and this has 
really made difference, I think, in our 
program. I think it is so in:portant to have 
the right persons — I can't emphasize that 
enough. 

GRAYSON: Let me throw out soDieLiiiu^. 
I guess we are now in, as far as evaluation 
is concerned. We go through the regular 
filling out*ot forms and this sort of thing. 
But with our children, disadvantaged chil- 
dren — I don't think this gives us the kind 
of data we need to make our own personal 
decisions. So we try to look at ourselves 
as a totality — childre:, teachers, curricu- 
lum, this sort of thing. Approachirg the 
teachers in this way as a result of what 
we are doing. What is happening to you as 
a person in dealing with disadvantaged 
children? What's happening in youi rela^ 
tionship, what^s happening as a result of 
the introduction of educational television 
into our curriculum.? Is it an outside 
force coming in? What's happen- 

ing to you as a teacher? What's happening 
to the children in your classroom as a 
result? 

For instance our teachers are becoming 
very conscious of this sort of thing. As 
an example, because of Sesame Street. \hat 
is this doing to you as a teacher? It's 
going to have to do something to you as a 
person, and as a teacher in your relation- 
ship and in your method. Because if we 
don't, we are going to turn children fur- 
ther, further off, once they have had this 
kind of exposure. 

PROCTOR: Of course, I still think that 
those things can be inferred from connota- 
tive mecksures. Bill and I were talking 
about it earlier. It would be nice if you 
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had th^.s structure situation where you had 
this mechanistic teacher who essentially 
had the same objectives trying to teach the 
same kind of things that the more humanis- 
tic teacher was trying to teach — and see- 
ing in fact if you did find [differences]. 
Now maybe you won't. I have seen sotie 
teachers (who are] contingency oriented 
and, my God, the results there are unbe- 
lievable. Even the number of negative 
coirnents I don't feel comfortable with. 

DAVIS: Doesn't she reward you? 

PROCTOR: Just intuitively I feel that 
I have got some teachers that are superior 
and I'm not so sure, I think it would cotie 
out that wa>, but it doesn't. It doesn't 
make sense to me, I don't know why it 
doesn't—it's just kind of contrary to 
everything 1 believe in- 

COOPER: I think these objectives show 
you where you are going, but they don't 
always say what you are going to do. I 
think we need them in order to satisfy 
money, general funds, because they require 
ir. But I think we have to find ways 
around these objectives and being so 
tightly accountable in areas of affective 
domain. I think that most of those objec- 
tives are stated that way so you'll know 
that you are not just floundering. 

X know the first year of most federal 
projects are kind of hectic. I know from 
my own experience this is true, and it's 
kind of nice to have something set down 
whether it's going to work or not, because 
then you can ultirately change it. It's 
kind of nice to have something down there 
and say, "This is where I want, to go," 
whether you get there or not. So they do 
serve their purpose. But many of them 
are mundane and sort of insignificant, and 
I think you have to rise above that too, 

COOKBS: But you have to xearn •"o play 
the game. 

COOPER: In playing the game actually, 
I think for people who are novices or are 
not sute where they are going— whenever 
you are doing something exciting and 
vigorous, it's all hectic— it's not all cut 
and dried. There's a lot of excitement and 
a lot of confusion too, so if every once 



and awhile I have something to refer back 
to — whether you like it or not, whether it 
says what you want it to say — you can 
tailor it, to make it do what you want it 
to GO. You have to Jearn this — he says to 
beat the game, but I think it was set up 
for a reason. 

PROCTOR: You've seen our . . .studies? 

COOPER: Yes, I have. 

PROCTOR: Our objectives are things 

like reduction of absenteism, reduction 

eventually of the drop-out rate, increasing 
basic skills. 

JOHMSON: What we are doing I don't 
actually know how to measure. I guess 
before the day is over you are going to say, 
"Harry Johnson — every point he makes has a 
case study." Put by and large; every one 
of you around this table is dealing with 
projects. You are innovative people, and 
you have sought out the kinds of people 
that you want to work with you. 

Now I teach every year at least two 
graduate courses for the University of 
Virginia to teachers who are out there, and 
I am constantly amazed at the ignorance of 
teachers, at the way they are going and why. 
Now, let me try to explain what I am talk- 
ing about- Now there are nany concomitant 
kinds of results that we get when we even 
deiTiand a teacher give some thought to why 
she's doing what she's doing- My daughter 
came home last year with some assignments 
in English, and she made "D" the first six 
weeks- She made "F" the second six. And 
when I saw her teacher it was almost at the 
end of the third six weeks in English- And 
my daughter is ahead of most of the young- 
sters in her class. I mean, she will curl 
up in bed with Gone With the Wind a second 
time on the weekend. She*s articulate, 
she's really good in all of what I think 
would be objectives if I were her teacher. 

And when I saw the teacher, do you know 
wliat she told me? She told me that Lynn 
refused to read, give reports, and respond 
to Silas Mar ner. Right on! You know my 
first reaction was, "Who really needs S ilas 
Marner ?" But what I was trying to get it 
was, what were her objectives in teaching 
Silas Marner ? And that teacher couldn't 
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tell me one. And if she could have told 
n:e one — if she could have recited one 
objective, I would have been able to recom- 
nend to her seme alternatives. I don't 
want to throw Silas Marner out of the 
curriculum. All I want is that children 
have the opportunity to select, to choose. 
If she could have told n.e for an exairple, 
*'Ch we are trying to develop an appreci- 
ation for writers of that period," right 
then I wculc have said that there are 
other writers of that period. 

So I am saying that there is a lot of 
hue and cry about behavioral objectives 
and objectives themselves, but I am find- 
ing that as I teach graduate students who 
are teachers, many of them who have been 
out there in the field for a long time 
have not tlie slightest idea of why they 
are doing what they are doing, and that is 
what is beginning to turn children off. I 
found out that she did not have to teach 
Silas Marner . It was easier then, because 
it was in the text book, and it was much 
easier to teach Silas Marner and demand 
that all 30 children learn, read and res- 
pond to tests ir that area. 

I don't care if you call them behav- 
ioral objectives, or goals, or whatever. 
If a teacher is put in a position that she 
has to give some thought to what she is 
doing or why she is doing it, then that 
will naturally lead her to design an edu- 
cational environment wherein children have 
alternatives. 

VOICE: The children want to know where 
they are going to. And I find that 
teachers don't like to write objectives. 

COOMBS: Is there enough help given 
theci? Is information available to 
teachers? 

JOHNSON: We have had workshops all 
over this nation on behavioral objectives, 
writing objectives. In fact, we're tired 
of theu. They are really tired of these 
workshops . 

COOPEP: My husband just started teach- 
ing. In the last five years he had never 
been a teacher. He decided he wanted to 
change profession. He feels more compe- 
tent as a teacher. I shouldn't tell this. 



but he does. Vou know, we all have these 
days when we teach off the cuff, if there 
is a teacher around here I guess you know 
that. But he feels very uncoirf ortable when 
he has not actually stated for himself 
where he wants "o go, stated his objec- 
tives. This haii me very well aware of how 
important this is. Now I have had under ne 
quite a few student teachers in art and the 
utter confusion — utter confusion and 
chaos — comes when they don't know what they 
want to do for short and long range plans. 

HEISEK: Are you really saying then 
that the colleges are really getting 
through to the people. 

COOPER: I don't know. I have had some 
students who seem to be with it and some 
who don't. Nov I think it may depend upon 
the teacher again. I don't say that objec- 
tives have to be bahavioral. But I think 
you have to have some aim, some goals for 
teaching. 

PROCTOR: Those of us who are involved 
in federal projects go willingly to reap 
the benefits. But I suspect that it might 
be very unusual for the principal of an 
elementary school — I have the feeling that 
most principals probably don't share with 
their staff various objectives, and staff 
members don'l share with their children 
objectives. And therefore the output is 
reduced, and you get problems similar to 
the kind of thing you described. I get the 
feeling that though the input has been sig- 
nificant in that area, it needs to be gen- 
eralized more for the larger body of people 
who are not necessarily directly involved 
in federal projects. 

RICHARDSON: There are a couple of 
things going on here, it seems to me. One 
is writing objectives for federal guide- 
lines — I guest thPt is what's called play- 
ing the game and getting the money — and the 
other is writing out objectives for what 
you really want to do- Is that true? 

DAVIS: A tremendous point. Elementary 
principals that I know — they don't share 
with staff, nor do staff with children, nor 
superintendents with principals. It's very 
threatening to the person, whether it be 
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teacher, principal or whatever. 

This just happened this year, and I 
just received notice from the superintend- 
ant's office during the summer that I was 
eOing to h.ave sone objectives for my 
building prior to September 1. And that's 
rtrsl neat, 'cause my teachers are gone and 
I don't go anyplace without them. It's 
just ridiculous that you are going to tell 
an>body where that school is going until 
the staff tells Tr.e where I'm going — because 
there are the ones who make it happen. 

So I got out a letter and I developed 
some very general kinds of statements 
about what I thought and mailed it to these 
people, my people, and they came back and 
said. You mean you are asking me to do 
these things?" They couldn't believe that 
I would share what I was going to do in 
terms of what they were going to do to 
make it happen. Consequently it just 
turned the ball game around. . . 

Then we can start moving ahead and also 
using the systems approach that is develop- 
ed by a lot of people I guess. But we have 
one which has built into the model the 
allowability of changing your mind and 
re-negotiating. It doesn't leave an open 
end to frhis, but it does if you build into 
it the fact that you coroe in and say, "Hey 
I've changed my mind." The child can say 
it and the teacher can say it. 

COOMBS: So you've been doing a prog- 
gram, but when you have been » riting a 
grant proposal, you can't utilize that 
feature. 

HEISER: I think you have a copy of 
ours, and it's in there if you look into 
evaluation. You need to re-negotiate. If 
you don't, you have a kid or teacher going 
someplace that neither one of you wants to 
be. 

PROCTOR; Which is good, rather than 
waiting until the end and saying this didn't 
work out. I think there is some merit into 
communicating with whoever is in charge of 
granting the proposal and saying, "Look, 
it's not working. We're changing direc- 
tions or we are modifying it. 

JOHNSON: Of course when the child or 
teacher says I've changed my mind, fhen I 



think within federal contracting, you must 
have some evidence there of why they 
changed their minds. That's number one, 
and second I think the systematic approach 
does provide for this type of flexibility — 
this recycling that gives opportunities for 
change of mind — or even assessing the cause 
of failure at a given point and then re- 
cycling to another alternative, '.ou've got 
to have changes constantly. All along the 
way you have to have changes. 

COOMBS: Could we focus just a minute 
on possible use of technology in this 
evaluation? I think of feedback on teacher 
performance, interaction analysis, micro- 
teaching, simulation, gaming, and there are 
some other possibilities. Are any of you 
into that in your projects? 

PROCTOR: Well, we are using, as I men- 
tioned earlier, videotape. Is that true 
microteaching? Wc^are fortunate in having 
one demonstration class, at the University 
of Delaware that has an ol)>orvation deck — 
although the quality you wouldh**- be happy 
with in terms of the filming of the * v4jdeo- 
tape through the mirror. At least it getj 
it away from the teacher. She is not 
necessarily av/are at that time that she is 
being filmed. We find some real advantage 
in terms of filming it that way and playing 
it back, and she almost critiques herself. 

COOPER: My effective thing is to use 
the tape recorder — just to tape record 
what's happening and the parts the voice 
plays, the inflection on the voice and the 
expression. If you play the tape recorder 
and then play it back it's fascinating to 
see things about yourself even that you 
hadn't picked up. 

COO^^^S: I noticed two or three docu- 
ments in the ERIC system lately that sugg^t 
just the audio tape does givci ycu about as 
much or as many of the benefits you get 
from a much more expensive videotape. 

JOHNSON: On the other hand we have 
gotten a lot of results on non -verbal com- 
munication from the videotape — which is 
difficult to handle with audiotape. Right. 
To say the least. 

PROCTOR: I think that i- -rucial too. 
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It is. We had to tell one boy why was 
going out to do student teaching about a 
habit. He pul'' 3d out his mirror and said 
**My gosh. Is tiiat ore of my habits?" Ke 
really never realized before that it was a 
habit he had when he was slightly anxious, 
a bit nervous, or on the spot — that he 1±C 
pull at his ear and other tests havt ..^ vn 
that children are annoyed by those habits. 

COOMBS: That's a Lyndon Johnson syn- 
drone, isn't it? (Laughter) 

JOHNSON: Dr. Romaine Brown is the head 
of the Special Education Department at our 
college (Virginia State], and she makes 
tremendous use of videotape out in the 
schools with her students in special educa- 
tion and their children. She is getting 
terrific results. 

COOPER: What do you think of role 
playing— having children role play? I've 
had children role play their teachers and 
it's amazing how accurate they are. 

JOHNSON: You know that can be very 
effective if a teacher knows how to use it. 
I think it's tremendous. I don't know how 
many of you have seen this film — it skips 
my mind right now what the title is — but 
if I describe it you might know it. The 
role thing is really involved. In which a 
teacher tries to teach a group of all 
white youngsters what prejudice is like — 
what it's like to be on the other side — 
how you would feel if you were a minority 
person and you were put in a certain cate- 
gory. 

And the use of brown collars, just a 
little piece of something around the neck. 
The kids didn't know they were being 
photographed. Those with brown collars 
were a certain type of children, not any 
special type, but they were not majority. 
When they lined up to go out for lunch or 
whatever, the brown collar kids had to go 
last. 

And the teacher and the children found 
certain things that they must be critical 
of with those wearing the brown collar. 
One left his eyeglasses at home or some- 
thing, I can't recall what it is, but he 
was criticized. But if he didn't wear that 
brown collar, you might not have thought 



of those glasses this morning. Finally, 
at the end, one little kid got so emotional 
about it, he took off that collar and said 
he didn't want to play that game anymore. 

COOPER: I have children who would take 
the role of the teacher in the classroom, 
and it's unbelievable when you show the 
teacher or tell the teacher how this is. I 
think this helps to change teachers' atti- 
tudes when they see how the children have 
reflected or picked up their attitudes. 

JOHNSON: How many of you have used 
simulation? I don't see too much of that. 

PROCTOR: Tell us what it Is and maybe 
we have used it. We use a lot of role 
playing with videotapes again in our behav- 
ior center. For example, if a youngster is 
having some attending problems at the 
mastery center where he is working on skills, 
and the teacher is perceptive enough to 
pick it up before it becomes and acting-out 
problem or a disciplinary problem, she 
simply moves him to the behavior center — 
we do a lot of role playing on videotapes — 
played back immediately in terms of the 
positive behavior. 

JOHNSON: Well, role playing is one of 
the components of the simulation exercise. 
If I may use an example I think there are 
principals' workshops thc't are built on 
simulation exercise. We have a sequence of 
the Teacher and Technology film series put 
out by Ohio State University that has an 
excellent sequence in there on simulation 
training of principals. It's simply a 
realistic, reaJ life situation. The mill - 
tary has had tremendous success with it. 

It's a real life situation that you 
must put yourself into, and you play a role 
as others play roles and you have all the 
ingredients and elements that are necessary 
for the solution. For example, if it's the 
principals' workshop, the school system is 
located in Michigan. It has 30,000 chil- 
dren, and you have a background on what 
parents do for a living, etc. And you have 
day-to-day problems. A child will come in 
and be abrupt to the principal because^ he 
was cursing in his classroom. To see those 
principals really act out that simulation 
exercise is most rewarding. 
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As a military officer — I did training 
out at Fort Benjamin Harrison, we used to 
do it there every summer — we used simula- 
tion training. I'll never forget the day 
I was in the cage with two non-coiomissicned 
officers, and I left one of the non-comriis- 
sioned officers in the cage, because 
another officer had come by and asked rce if 
J. wanted to go with him to an Italian 
restaurant. It was already 5 after 12 and 
we had to be back at 1 o'clock, so I left 
the cage and told the fellow to lock up 
when he left — and when I returned at 1 
o'clock and opened the cage and vent in to 
count my money a good bit of it was gone. 

And believe me, that was play money, 
but I caught hell about that thing. I was 
called all the way up to the general to 
explain why I left the cage, until finally 
I said to myself, "What the heck, this is 
really all play money." But what I'm say- 
ing is that simulation is so real that one 
gets involved with it and you almost say 
it is a real life situation. 

I find that teachers who have been in 
the military can do really, really good 
simulation exercises. If you don't know 
simulation and if you know a good officer 
who has taught in the military, if you 
could get him to do a demonstration of a 
good simulation exercise, it would be well 
worth taking a look at. 

COOMBS: Without knocking the military, 
some people outside of the military too. 

COOPER: Sounds like the way some of 
the kids behave when the teacher leaves 
the room. And that is what I have done — 
you really get some real lively simulation. 

COOMBS: I think we have talked for a 
time very productively on evaluation, 
accountability and measures. We might ask 
jusr in closing if anybody has a real wild 
measure they would like to propose as being 
innovative or creative. There's a nice 
book that some of us are very fond of called 
Unobtrusive Measures by Eugene Webb. He's 
a psychologist and wrote the book with 
three friends. He said he wrote this book 
because he couldn't get it published any- 
where in a journal, because it's too much 
fun. It's really a fun thing to read. 

He said anybody can publish anything in 



a book, and this is true. And there are 
good points and bad points to that. 

I think you have heard some of the exam- 
ples of "Unobtrusive Measures" — the idea 
is that if you are not obtrusive in making 
the measurement , you don't have a reactive 
measurement. One cf the most reactive 
measurements of all is to ask somebody hov 
they feel about something. For example, 
"What magazines do you read?" Ten years 
ago somebody did this as a sample and 
found out that 10 million people in the 
country read Harper ' s and something like 
50,000 when they generalized to the whole 
population, read Confidential Magazine , 
which passed to its rightful death long 
ago. But obviously the ratios are just 
reversed . 

Now the unobtrusive approach to this 
would have been to look in trash cans or 
somehow look at records and find out really 
what the subscribers are. Gere Webb has 
got a lot of nice things, such as finding 
out what the popular exhibits are in 
museums the easy way (it's a children's 
museum — this helps). The easy, quick way 
was to look at nose smudges on the glass in 
front of the exhibits. The nice thing 
about this was not only the more nose 
smudges, the more popular, but they had a 
very easy time of age rating the exhibits. 
The higher off the floor, the higher the 
age! He has r lot of exam.ples like this. 
The book is available in paperback for 
about $2.95 and is called Unobtrusive 
Measures . 

After a while reading the book you think 
this is just too cute. It just piles up, 
you know. If you did nothing but unobtru- 
sive measures, I think you would overwhelm 
people by too much whipped cream. But 
there is a beautiful thing about it. 

JOHKSON: I w6uld like to ask you if you 
have had any experience with radio. What 
your position is on the use of radio? I 
suppose the reason I'm asking this is that 
the Nixon administration is going to try to 
emphasize in the next four years some utili- 
zation of radio, and they may be funding 
some projects 

VOICE: Good idea. 

RICHARDSON: We have found that radio is 
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probably the most catalytic media. First 
of all, this is in spite of the fact that 
every place is wired for cable TV. Well, 
they don't do any local productions. It's 
all wired, but all they have is ABC, CBS, 
NBC. Newspapers are weekly, so they are 
not quite a media. Newspapers are very 
strong. They are local too. But the 
radios get right on it, every minute of 
the day. 

We just had a thing recently where they 
there had been a lot of people involved in 
community planning. How can you get the 
community together to respond? Community 
organizing is what it was popularly known 
as, and it has lost face in lots of places. 
But anyway, recently the Federal Government 
came to our county and said we are going to 
do a plan here in this county. You have to 
have a county plan in order to get Federal 
funds, right? You have to have an organ- 
ized county plan. So this little group 
invited this planner to come in from out- 
side somewhere, and he snuck around and did 
unobtrusive measuring and stuff. 

They went out and put this proposal 
together for a community plan. It was full 
of things like we need to have organized 
zoning in this county, and we need to get a 
water system in the valleys and pull these 
people out of the mountains and down by the 
road where we can serve them. Well, two ^f 
those little paragraphs in that 500-pa^e 
report were on radio all day long. One guy 
had picked that up and formed the county 
committee. And within days, he had every 
poor person, people you had never seen 
except on the third of the month, here in 
town. And they had massive meetings. 

They were organized overnight through 
radio, and it was adult education, that's 
what it really was. Media organization 
brought them together. And those people 
within three weeks had not only voted down 
the planning proposal, but they had dis- 
solved the planning commission! Because it 
had clearly said that we have to pull these 
people out of their homes and displace them 
and put them down on the road and usurp 
them. 

They didn't want any part of this. But 
radio is very, very powerful stuff. 

DAVIS: In my building I happen to have 



a PA system that is there for me to call 
rooms, until it broke. 

VOICE: You think it just broke? 

DAVIS: Teachers were asking kids to put 
on tape directions to their house. Then 
they would play them back without any vis- 
ual direction. They had to be very articu- 
late. We used that. And then they came to 
the office, and there is a little mike that 
you can hold and walk around the corner 
someplace, and they d-'.d current events. A 
sixth grade class talked about something 
they had read in the paper, and it's really 
fantastic, because all we got was "uh — uh." 
They couldn'c point to the thing, or make 
any kind of descriptive message with their 
bodies or hands. We try to get them to 
verbalize. In radio as opposed to tele- 
vision, you've got to say it or it doesn't 
happen. 

TIBBITTS: Along the lines of radio, we 
went to the local radio station and made a 
deal with them. We would do their tags and 
station breaks in Navajo for free, if they 
would give us two hours of radio time for a 
country and western program. And then we 
could fire job information and little 
goodies about the Labor Department at will 
between the records. It's a community of 
1000 people, and then this vast reservation 
of 120,000 people. It wasn't any time at 
all before we were getting 30 or 40 cards a 
day. So here I am playing all the Merle 
Haggard goodies. It was just wildly effec- 
tive. In fact, we quit it because the 
radio station got too hungry. They had so 
many requests from businessmen for Navajo 
ads and stuff like that, we hardly had time 
for the Labor Department. So we had to 
unfold on it. 

VOICE: I would be interested in doing 
some radio programs, — Why don't you fill 
me in on it? (Laughter) 

TIBBITTS: Less than 30% of our students 
have electricity in their homes, yet almost 
100% have radios. Everybody, all Navajo 
people listen to the radio. 

COOMBS: So a $5.00 transistor radio 
could really make a tremendous difference. 

TIBBITTS: It would be a real good 
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comir.unication thing for a project like curs. 
Our high school is going to try and work on 
that a little bit this year. They are 
going to try and do a radio program featiT- 
ing high school news and this kind of 
thing. But I think it could have a broader 
application. But once again it has to do 
with resources and personnel. 

JOHNSON: Radio is considered essen- 
tial in developing countries, and many of 
our areas resemble developing countries, 
and it is ti^e one that is most closely 
guarded. I discovered that at a UNESCO 
conference in Paris. I was representing 
the country where I was at that time — 
Sierra Leone. All of the African countries 
were brought together for this conference, 
they were supposed to send their informa- 
tion officer and their audiovisual or 
resource educational officer in the coun- 
try, and Sierra Leone did not have one at 
that time. We were training several back 
in the States here, but our Ambassador 
gave me the government permission to go 
with the information officer. 

I was absolutely amazed at how closely 
guarded radio was, because its the one 
instrument that "coup" directors try to 
get to first when a "coup" is about to 
happen. The whole business of radio was 
so terribly important that I was just 
amazed at the importance and wondered why 
in the United States we haven't made more 
effective use of radio. Then just a few 
weeks ago I heard there will be some funds 
one way or the other. 

COOMBS: I think there is more pro- 
gramming than ever before. It's been on a 
very gradual increase, but there has been 
no notice taken of it. No people feel more 
neglected than the educational radio 
people. It's been increasing, but no one 
has been noticing. 

BREAK 

COOMBS: We would be interested in 
where you got information to use in your 
jwn specific projects. Now some people 
have to think back a long way. Did any- 
body get any information from anywhere else 
to help them out? 



COOPER: Well, VEIN is also a research 
institution. The area of self concept, as 
far as evaluation goes is difficult, so I 
contacted them. I'm sorry it v;asn*t ERIC, 
but it was VEIN [Vocational Education 
Information Network]. 

You can call ther. up, and on 24 hours 
notice they will research for you on any 
given topic and send it to you. I think 
our local district pays the tab. They will 
give you these little icicrofiche too, so 
you can use then. 

COOMBS: Do they have ED numbers on 
theiu? Yes? Well, that's ERIC!! What we 
are demonstrating is our lack of national 
public relations or promotions. 

COOPER: Well, I didn't know it was 
ERIC. Anyway, I thought it was great 
They gave me a lot. I did think it was 
great, that they could give you information 
on very short notice, just on the strength 
of a telephone call. Unfortunately, there 
is just not very much available in the area 
of self-concept measuring devices at the 
elementary school level. But I thought 
they ga\e me what they had. 

COOMBS: Any application of the ques- 
tion to your project, Kent. 

TIBBITTS: Well, the project was written 
when 1 came into it. We do quite a bit of 
exchanging ideas with the Navajo projects. 
But not so much on a formal basis — site 
visits and gettlrg together and talking. 
Probably that is the main source of our 
information — what other groups are doing in 
education. It's an informal exchange. 

Just recently we were in Albuquerque 
at a meeting in which they discussed some 
things they were doing in the formal teach- 
ing of reading and writing of Navajo. ERIC 
has brought together quite a bit of this 
information. The Navajo Reading Study at 
the University of New Mexico made an index 
of the frequency of 

word use of Navajo children. Through a 
series of interviews of a large number of 
children, they've written how often Navajo 
children say certain words. This gives us 
a dictionary now that is very helpful to us 
when we are translating a tape. And when 
these people don't know what word to use. 
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wfc can go to this ERIC publication and 
say, "Well, most si>;-year-olds don't know 
this word." Bus is a good example. That 
is not the Navajo word for bus, but that is 
the word that all si>-year-olds use. We 
would probably use that word in a tape and 
be able to defend it froD the ERIC diction- 
ary. You know it's not pure Navajo, but 
that's the word that Navajo kids mostly 
use. 

COOMBS: Let me expand the question 
just a little bit — do you try to provide 
continuir:g information service tc the 
people in your progranis? 

PROCTOR: Well, I'm still trying to 
react to the first question, now what is 
the second one? (Laughter) 

In answer to the ^'irst one, the elanen- 
tary progran; or the aiagnostic impact 
centers are pretty cuch developed through 
five summers of meetings and a lot of hard 
work. And at our study center we did 
utilize VEIN and also some follow-up there 
with site visits to the Pennsylvania 
Advancement School and a project down in 

North Carolina I guess in terms 

of the second part of your question, the 
answer would probably be no. 

COOMBS: You see, we are prejudiced. 
We feel that people don't use information 
services. And we have to accept that to a 
great extent this is the fault of the 
information services. Otherwise, we are 
in a situation like a General Motors car 
dealer, who says, "Gee, people don't use 
Chevrolet enough. What is the matter with 
those people?" And that is a rather self- 
defeating appro. :h. So we feel that the 
burden should be to a great extent on the 
information services. 

VOICE: I don't think people know it is 
available. 

COOMBS: All right. But can you imag- 
ine somebody that sells Chevrolets not 
trying to do a good job of letting people 
know there are Chevrolets, and they are 
competitive and they are useful. So we 
feel that we need to do a job there. But 
it is interesting to us to find out that in 
some cases the word does gel out and you 
use the system. I don't think it made any 



difference to you whether it uas called 
VEIN or ERIC. . . . 

PROCTOR: What you are saying is thst 
initially we have some assistance from VEIX 
in terms of similar types of projects. 
Let's say we are in our first year. But 
after operating for a year, we could des- 
cribe to VEIN where we are at this time anC 
could you give us soire insight in terms of 
other projects that have been involved in a 
similar way. Is that what you are talking 
about in terms of continuous effect? 

COOMBS: What I am getting at, is what 
would you really like in your heart, even 
though it may not be there? What would ycu 
find u5c:rui? 

COOPER; Updated information that would 
help you relate it to your problem so you 
could keep moving ahead or at least know 
what is available. 

COOMBS: Then there are two places tor 
our information. One, I guess, v^ould be 
basically research and the other would be 
information from parallel projects. This 
second item hasn't been done. 

DAVIS: You know what we were talking 
about at lunch time. The materials that I 
can get from the journals just aren't really 
too relevant to me. What I would like to 
do is get small isolated kinds of incidents 
that are going on around the country. Of 
course, I don't know how to get that out of 
that place and to your bank. Its a tremen- 
dous project for you to even think about 
doing. Most of them, myself included don't 
want to write something up, formalize it 
and get il into a bank. That would be tre- 
mendously valuable. 

YARBOROUGH: I spend a lot of my time 
screening stuff that comes in. And I am 
always so pleased when I find something 
concrete that has been done by a teacher, 
principal or sombody in the field, rather 
than these think pieces. 

I often feel that there i*^ a tremendous 
amount of research on a theoretical level 
and not too much of hov did that ever get 
translated into action. And of course, 
it's hard because not many of you are 
writers. But those of you who have had 
some training, hopefully will find a few 
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minutes. We don't have to have hard data. 
EPIC can easily accept six pages of type- 
written double space. . . . 

COOI-IBS: Did any of you others find 
some specific projects that were really 
close to what you are doing? What happened 
when you found something that was close? 
Were you able to get in touch or get addi- 
tional help or did just the proposal itself 
help? 

PROCTOR: We did both. We had the pro- 
posal itself as well as an on-site visit. 
We simply followed up on the Pennsylvania 
Advancement School which happened to be in 
Philadelphia. I understand it even began 
in North Carolina, and the city of 
Philadelphia went down and stole the whole 
faculty. Kind of fascinating. But it was 
a very similar program, and we were able to 
utilize that rather effectively in building 
our own. It was quite different, but in 
terms of leasing the facility and drawing 
the youngsters away from the Public School 
buildings there was at least that similar- 
ity. 

COOMBS: Do any of you feel that you 
are a little too much of a demonstration 
project yourself sometimes? 

COOPER: I think the kids love it— 
they love it. It is great for the morale. 
They think they are doing something of 
great importance, and those kids give more 
interest to the program. I haven't found 
it annoying. I haven't been swamped. 

PROCTOR: I ^ould say just once we had 
80 people visiting. Parents are always in 
anyhow. I think it is fantastic support 
for the faculty. It is a great morale 
builder, especially when you are dealing 
with youngsters. This more than compen- 
sates for the interruptions. 

And people will ask you questions that 
force you to clarify your own thinking. 
And they raise pints that you might have 
taken for granted. 

COOPER: May I ask you a question? I 
don't know if it's related or not. This 
conference concerns itself mainly with 
media and technology. I wonder where we 
would find a place — where would you put 



human resource in that? Wlien we talked 
this morning, we talked about teachers, and 
I felt that teachers were of great impor- 
tance — that teachers with certain skills 
were dealing with the kind of children we 
are talking about. And I don't see that it 
falls in the category necessarily of me^ia 
or technology. And I think that media and 
technology are tools, of course, to advance 
us in our cause towards improvement. And 
if this is true, where do we put it? 

JOHNSON: I spent the last few years 
trying to change the stereotype that audio- 
visual has — the term has been e&tablishd 
over the years. And over the years it has 
been something separate, something apart 
from, and not an integral part cf, whatever 
we are doing. For example a teacher would 
use a film, if the film were available or 
if she could get the projector. 

Nov there are those of us who are 
really very much involved with more system- 
atic approaches to instruction. We are 
trying not to pull media and technology out 
of the ball of wax. We want it very much 
in there and rarely do we speak of it sep- 
arately. The Instructional Development 
Institutes are excellent examples. Teach- 
ers think, "Let's get in on this audio- 
visual thing." Then when they find out 
that it's not audio-visual at all — it's 
not educational media at all in terms of 
their past experiences — then they begin to 
look at the entire systems approach to 
instruction. 

Now getting to your question. It seems 
to me that a teacher with media anH media 
alone is a part of the systems concept. 
They cannot be separated. For example, if 
we talk about media as being a film, then 
we can't talk about it in isolation because 
it can be a [good] film, or it can be poor- 
ly used. That is, we have one teacher with 
30 - 35 youngsters and a film, and it still 
can be very ineffective. So now we are 
talking about the human resources; we are 
talking about strategies; we are talking 
about the kind of teacher, strategies of 
instruction, and individualized and small 
group instruction. When you say which 
materials or which media have you found 
most effective? Nobody can answer that 
question in of itself — in isolation. 
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What we really mean is, what situation 
has been rost effective? And that situa- 
tion involves a teacher, a good teacher; 
it involves an instructional strategy and 
maybe a take-home cassette program, or 
maybe TV individualized, or maybe any 
number of things. So you don't find *'a 
media" most effective. You find a situa- 
tioa , a combination that is most effective 
of all these things put together. 

So the human resource — the teacher or 
the parent or whatever — the human resource 
is in there and it is one of the components 
that makes the successful situation, or the 
successful group. No one media doc^s it, 
nor no one conbination of media. It is a 
combination of how we use it, the people 
who use it, the time we use it, the 
strategy we use with it and the whole 
thing. 

Now, I know the problem. I know very 
well the problem here. And that is the 
asinine way the U.S. Office of Education 
and other people write up things. That is 
one of the big problems here in special 
education; "I am in media. I don't have 
anything to do with special education. 
Teacher corps — well you know that has 
nothing to do with special education. The 
teacher corps is over here." It is all so 
compartmentalized. If you've been to any 
of these U.S. Office of Education meetings 
or the Defense Department, they have pro- 
grams — and they are all tubular shape. 
You go right down the center. But you 
don't get at media and the disadvantaged; 
that's just one little component. You get 
at what are the new ideas, how are you 
putting them into effect, who are the 
people you are using, the whole thing, and 
media almost sneaks in the back door. 

COOPER: I was just wondering if this 
aspect [the teacher] would be included. 

PROCTOR: You are almost saying that 
the teacher would be nedia in herself. Is 
that wha': you are saying? 

VOICE: It's a resource and the human 
resources are the greatest resources we 
have. 

VOICES: Right. 

VMCE: But I think when we talk about 



media we always throw in the term technol- 
ogy, and then immediately divorce the 
humanistic aspects. 

COOPER: That is what I am getting at, 
and I don't see it reflected necessarily in 
this. 

COOMBS: I guess one question is whether 
there is any value in sometimes considering 
technology and media apart from the 
teacher. But there is no cuestion here 
today. We have all agreed there is a lot 
of value in considering them together. I 
think maybe your question arises because we 
weren't quite ambitious enough to look at 
that particular big picture. 

YARBOROUOH: Could we broaden out what 
you say to kind of a bigger question? 
Obviously everybody was called here because 
of some advantageous way he used media. 
What made you choose the media you chose? 
What made you incorporate that into your 
program? Obviously one really good teadier 
with a small group of children can do 
wonders. I don't think anybody denies that. 
But somehow you must have had a self-need 
for more, or you wouldn't have incorporated 
media into the program you have. What made 
you choose that? 

JOHNSON: May I come back at that? Very 
often we don't choose media. The establi^.- 
ment chooses the media; the strategy 
chooses the media. We keep talking about 
the teacher, and the teacher is very impor- 
tant. However there are other human rescxir- 
ces, and too often we ignore the human 
resources of peer groups. It is amazing 
how much children learn from each other, 
and how much respect they have for each 
other. 

Let's say in one of your programs, you 
are dealing with an individual problem. 
You've got 30 children; you've got 30 indi- 
vidual problems and 30 whatever. The best 
way to reach that particular child is 
through another child in the class that he 
respects very much and looks up to. Then 
you set up a situation where this other 
child who may be a very bright kid can help 
that child, and finally, finally, you get 
to the media which is a film strip. 

COOPER: I couldn't teach to every kid 
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and use all the equipment. So I rely 
strongly on student teachers. 

JOHNSON: I don't think we are apart; 
we are not far apart on this at all. It's 
that there is a shortage of time, and what 
we are really trying to do is isolate for 
research and putting dovrj on paper » the 
media and the disadvantaged. What has been 
done with media and the disadvantaged? But 
in this sort of almost isolation, you 
might get caught with th2 feeling that we 
are omitting the other*-. We are not really 
onitting the others, because the others are 
there. In fact, our next meeting may deal 
with other aspects of the successful pro- 
gram that you have. We talked about 
behavioral objectives today; we got into 
some of these tnings. But we really 
haven't focused in on human resources. I 
don't know if that clarifies anything. 

PROCTOR: I figured in every case we 
selected the media primarily because it 
would offer a model for the youngster to 
observe and bring about an immediate feed- 
back in terms of reinforcement of that 
model. 

COOMBS: How objective was your selec- 
tion process and how conscious was it? 

PROCTOR: I guess it would just really 
be an application of learning theory in 
terms of selecting those media that we 
selected. I don't know how to respond to 
that I guess, because it was purely based 
on the concept of the modeling and the 
media reinforcement. I suppose you might 
say that you might have selected a tape 
recorder as easily as video tape. Is this 
what you are trying to say? 

COOMBS: I guess what I would like, 
and I won't get because it doesn't exist, 
is a *nodel which could always be used as to 
how people should proceed. And I don't 
believe that, first of all, you always 
decide what your objectives are. Sometimes 
you are stuck with a tool and you decide 
what you can do with a tool I suppose. 
Sometimes you are apt to start out with a 
learner. 

TIBBITTS: I am sort of a novice in the 
field. But sometimes I think of media when 
we are working with these kids as an 



alternative route by which a student ciight 
learn sorething we are trying to get 
across. The teacher can stand up in bi- 
lingual classes and explain it in English. 
Some of the kids will get it, and a cooper- 
ating teacher will take some of the kids 
aside she knows are not getting it and will 
explain it in Navajo and they still don't 
get it. Then she says, "Here look. There's 
a film strip over here," and then you touch 
some more kids. 

I don't know if this is a good approach, 
but it's kind of the way we feel about our 
project. The Navajo kids are just like any 
other kids. They all don't learn the same 
way and some can see things certain ways, 
and some other ways. And we are providing 
alternative routes by which they can learn 
something. By providing this program, the 
kids get it. We found that we have been 
able to cut the time from almost a year's 
project to two or three weeks. Just because 
there is an alternative route, then all the 
kids are brought along and they move on to 
something else. 

JOHNSON: I think there is one thing 
that we should not overlook. That is that 
each media has a characteristic too. I 
think it is our responsibility, each one of 
you, to know what those characteristics are, 

I cannot accept — I cannot accept a pro- 
gram that is built around some equipment 
that is already there. I couldn't accept 
that under any conditions. And you are 
perfectly right in saying that here is an 
alternative route, because children do have 
different learning styles and if he doesn't 
get it this way, he gets it that way. How- 
ever, I don't feel that he has to go dovm 
one of the routes that we know is not suc- 
cessful historically for learning with 
Navajo kids. 

They should have film strips if they are 
available, but only if we find that Navajo 
kids do learn by self-instruction through 
film strips. And if we don't begin to look 
at the characteristics and potentials of 
each media or audio visual, then I think we 
are just hitting at gnats. You can say, "Oh 
yes, this program is very successful," or 
"My program is very successful." It right 
be — and you'll never know — it might oe that 
another media or combination would have 
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been more successful. 

TIBElTIS: This is what I was saying on 
visual perceptions. Here teachers tell us 
they work for a full year. Well we devel- 
oped this little program. It took us quite 
a little while to get it done. But they 
tell us now it's over with in two weeks and 
they get on to something else. 

VOICE: If you were in higher educa- 
tion, you would run into great antagonism 
from the staff because it was over with so 
soon. 

PROCTOR; It would be interesting to do 
even a cost analysis — or whatever that term 
is that is used. Because I know in our own 
program when we developed it, it would have 
been nice to have a one-half inch tape or 
camera with one-half inch tapa. But instead, 
because of about $4,000 difference, we had 
to settle on one-quarter inch cape with 
modification on it so it cojld go into a 
regular set. Yet you lose certain quali- 
ties, certain capabilities by virtue of 
that kind of compromise. Now if there is 
any work done in that area, I think it 
would be a fascinating piece of work. 

RICHARDSON: There are a couple of 
things going on here. . . . When you 
approach any problem, you do not prejudice 
your solution by starting off with it. You 
don't say, "Well, here's a filmmaking prob- 
lem," just because you have a 16mm camera. 
This is just the wrong way to negotiate any 
problem. . . . 

You start off with the problem you are 
approaching and then select any tool that 
is necessary. . . . But then you have to 
get back to reality and you have to use 
what you've got. 

JOHNSON: Let me clarify. What I did 
say is that a program should not be built 
around existing equipment, and I maintain 
that. I think that is not educationally 
sound and I think any educator in the 
country would bear me out on that. It is 
not educationally sound. I think that we 
have to make sure that the people above 
us must know too that we are not entering 
into a program of our choice — that we have 
to use what is available. I think that 
goes without saying; we've got to use it« 



But it's not ideal and it's not the situa- 
tion we would have set up in the beginning 
if we had the choice. Of course, we have 
teachers that have AO and 50 overhead pro- 
jectors. But they don't have one transpar- 
ency and no way of iraking then right there. 

RICHARDSON: That brings up another 
thought — sometimes you've got to act now 
precisely with what tool you b.ave even 
though you know it's not quite right. And 
once you've gotten a leverage or a foothold 
on the problem, then you switch over to what 
you can get. Right? 

JOHNSON; We do that all the time with 
teachers. We hire our teachers without even 
normal certificates and finally they go back 
to school to get normal certificates. We 
have done this for years. It's nothing 
new — starting with what we have. And you 
are perfectly right — ^hen moving an<f mold- 
ing into what you th'.nk is educationally 
sound . 

PROCTOR: You k\ow, I learned from 
observing a neighboring district where they 
have had a lot of money. They had pur- 
chased overheads and they were sitting 
around doing nothing. So I automatically 
insisted — and ^ot some cooperation from my 
teachers — that they start developing some 
things that could be related later to over- 
heads. Instead of just going out and buy- 
ing the machine and saying now you work on 
your program. It's just a kind of reversal 
that may not be very sound when you think 
about it, but the practicality seems to 
work very well. 

COOPER: Unless you are a good budgeter, 
when they have the materials ready there is 
no money to buy the machine! 

GRAYSON: We were discussing this issue 
at lunch. I call it educational TV versus 
instructional television. Educational 
television is beamed out to us over the 
statewide network and instructional tele- 
vision is what we developed. But then we 
don't do a lot of instructional television 
at this point, for several reasons. One is 
that it's very hard to attract the kind of 
qualified personnel we need to Mississippi. 
That's just a fact of life particularly to 
backwoods rural Mississippi. 
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JOHNSON: Do you have a state ETV sys- 

tcir? 

CRAYSC::: Right. They have the 
resources to pull in and develop programs 
tiiat r.ett many of our needs, so v;e have to 
tune in to this as our greatest resource. 
VJe arc slowly developing instructioi^ that 
we do ourselves through television. But 
this is a slow, slow process. 

JOHNSON: Have you studied the 
Hagerstown, Maryland, earliest approaches 
to using instructional television? 

GRAYSOiS: No, I'm not familiar with it. 

JOHNSON; It's very interesting if you 
study their approach. I don't know where 
they are right at this tiirx* in using tele- 
vision, but they were amonf. the first to 
get television started in that area. And 
of course South Carolina 'las had some very 
interesting approaches to their program. 

What impressed me mrstly about the 
Hagerstown, Marvl^nd, project was that they 
brought in the r,as>ter teachers from their 
area, and those master teachers shared 
various committees with classroom teachers 
and their programs t;ere built in that way. 
I remember one young fellow who was a real 
ace at teaching English literature and he 
met with all the high school teachers who 
taught literature. They brought the 
curriculum in and built it together. 

And he eventually became the television 
teacher, and it was a give and take kind of 
thing. For example, he just didn't do a 
series of 15 lectures, or 15 minute lec- 
tures. But he did so many lectures, and 
the next appearance on television may have 
been a feedback — or rather a program 
designed to answer the feedback that came 
from the teachers and the children. So it 
became a two-way street. They got to know 
him almost as a classroom teacher, because 
they asked him questions or they wrote him 
letters, and he would read some of them 
back. It was a marvelous approach. 

PROCTOR: I hope you don't go along the 
same road we did — where we had a nice 
statewide four-channel system and ended up 
with a financial crisis and sold the equip- 
ment and went cut of business. 

VOICE: You had instructional 



television for every child in the state, 
right? 

COOPER: But we only had TV's in several 
rooms, which was rather stupid because ti;at 
was the tool whereby we could appreciate 
the program. In our school we had two TV's 
— one on each floor. So naturally we 
co jldn't use it to any advantage * and you 
have to look at scheduled programs at a 
specific times. And being a special educa- 
tion teacher like I am, it's just impossible 
for me to ever catch up with TV at the right 
tire to look at the right program. 

PROCTOR: We spent a fantastic amount ot 
money in our own distra t, sett'ng up a 
videotape studio so we could tape anything 
we wanted at ..ny time and then show it back 
at our own discretion. Of course we had 
sets in every room, and now we end up with 
sets in every room and have very little use 
for them. 

GRAYSON: Ther* is one advantage to being 
last. And that i you learn a great deal 
from, what has goi.r on before. 

COOMBS: Okay, this might orient us a 
little bit towards answering Muriel's 
[Cooper] point about how we don't seem tc 
be humaristic today. We have a correlation 
of descriptive characteristics of the dis- 
advantaged learner — or if you prefer des- 
criptive characteristics of the culturally 
different learner. 

Descriptive Characteristics 
of the Culturally 
Different Learner 

1. Oriented to the physical and visual 
rather than to the aural* 

2. Content-centered rather than 
form- centered. 

3. Externally oriented rather than 
introspective* 

4. Problem-centered rather than 
abstract-centered* 

5. Inductive rather than deductive. 

6. Spatial rather than temporal, 

7n SloWy careful, patient , and perser- 
vering (in areas of importance)^ 
rather than quick, clever, facile, 
and flexible. 
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c. Inclined tc ccnrrunicate through 
aotioKC vazhev thufi vcras. 

9. Leficient in auditor*}; attey.ticn 
and intcrir-eta^icn skills, 

2C. Oriented toward cororete applica- 
tion of what is learned. 

22. Short in atteniicn span, expert- 
encir^g attenxLant difficulty 
fcl lowing orders. 

22. Characterized by sicnificaKt gaps in 
knowledge and Icamuig. 

23. Lackhig experiences of receiving 
approval for success in tasks. 

14. Oriented toward passive fatalism, 

25. Focuced on present rather than 
future goals. 

(Hiessman, 2962; Blank, 
2968; Cneyney, 2967; 
Yamamato) 

Particular strengths include — 

2. Experience with family cooperation 
and ether mutual aid. 

2. Involvement in less sibling rivalry 
tlian exists in middle class families. 

3. A tendency to have collective 
(family anA group) rather than 
individualistic values. 

4. Less susceptibility to status and 
prestige factors — being more 
equalitarian in values. 

5. Acceptance of responsibility at an 
early age. 

€. Possession of superior coordination 
and physical skills. 

7. Being physically and visually 
oriented. 

6. Relating well to concrete experi- 
ences. 

9. Having a lack of leamifig sets. 

(Hiessman, 1962; Bushnell, 
2968; Eisenberg, 2967) 



COOI-iBS: I would be very interested in 
looking at these and reacting first of all, 
to which ycu think are valid. Or are there 
a few there that you seriously question? 
There is a second question after validity, 
I guess. But first of all, I am wondering 
if anything there upsets you? These are 
authority statements, but I don't think we 
have to accept them just because of that. 

DAVIS: How about music? Are the dis- 
advantaged not orierted towards the aural 
then? If they are, then it doesn't apply 
to us, as music is a very important part of 
our curriculum. I guess it doesn't even 
hold true there, because music is such a 
big thing — just talk to any kid. 

But it's physical too. They don't sit 
still and listen to music. They have to 
move too. But it says here oriented 
visually and physically rather that aural. 

PROCTOR: I didn't react that way 
because I just associated it with somebody 
sitcing in the classroom and listening to 
the teacher talk. Radios are important. 

RICHARDSON: There are crals In tele- 
vision. Grals in the sound track comprise 
half of all the audio-visual media. It's 
also in our area through story-telling. 
It's an oral culture when you talk to each 
other. 

PROCTOR: But that's talking to somebody 
the way we are doing now. It involves much 
more than one modality. I think it 
involves the ability to physically react. 
I want to react to you in terms of gestures. 
I can do that — visual stimulation is impor- 
tant. 

RICHARDSON: You are talking abqut cogni- 
tive learning perhaps. But rap, rap, rap — 
it's this constant talk. It's sitting and 
rapping and learning. 

These things, just the verbal part of it, 
isn't where it's at in most cases. Even if 
they are listening to radio, even if it's 
music, they may be reacting. You say you 
have difficulty segmenting those — I think 
you are right. 

Verbal is just one part. We've got a 
good solid reservation there, to throw it 
out. But I don't think there are any right 
an swers . 
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VOICE: NOy but these things are 
dangerous because they are labels. 

JOHNSON: I don't think it's quite 
fair to look at them out of context. How 
all of these were done as valid research 
projects. They were all done by distin- 
guished researchers. £ut they were done 
within a context. For example , number one 
was done in all likelihood in terms of 
whether children learn in a classroom by 
hearing or doing. 

This is what I'm trying to say here. 
I just happened to bring with me some of 
the research. This is the kind of infor- 
mation I think you really need if you are 
going to pass valid judgment on these , and 
I disagree with a good bit of it. 

[This] study involved 46 first and 
fifth grade slum children. [It] describes 
the differences between black and white 
lower class children as 1) black children 
in fifth grade have more negative self- 
concepts than white children , 2) larger 
families with higher rates of unemployment 
are prevalent in the families of black 
children, and so forth, and so forth. 

Well that was in the context in which 
[the researcher] describes her findings. 

Now there are several things I would 
want to know. When did Keller do her 
research? All right. Her research was 
published in 1963. That means Keller did 
her research about 1960-1961 and that's 
12 years ago. Since that time inner-city 
kids have become more black — or rather 
inner- cities have become more black, and 
in many instances black children have 
become the majority. And that negative 
concept and inferiority that I saw 10 
years ago — dawgone if I see it now! 

COOMBS: Okay. That's exactly the 
kind of comment that I think is valuable, 
and that is why we should be locking at 
these. 

PROCTOR: What ones do you agree with? 
I don't agree with any of them. I'd just 
as soon get rid of all of them, if you 
want me to be truthful. Now that you are 
on the point — how useful are these? 

COOMBS: Is the situation so changed 
that none of these could hold? I'm ready 



to defend these if no one else will! 

JOHNSON: I'm ready to defend them too. 
But let me put it this way. I think we 
need to look at these just as we look at IQ 
scores. I hope we look at IQ scores as 
perhaps guidelines and some more imput and 
more information we can put in a folder 
and make use of. But not as a bible. 

RICHARDSON: But about number one. 
When you see a kid bobbing along with a 
transister radio plugged into his ear, it 
doesn't mean that oral isn't a means of 
communicating with people, it means that 
teachers standing around with 33 kids rap, 
rapping on a monologue is not working. 
That's all. But maybe the Electric 
Company does work. You can turn that on, 
go in another room and listen, and still 
learn. 

TIBBITTS: I can tell you right now 
that if we made a tape for seme Navajo kids, 
they would get zilch out of it. We found 
that out. We flopped enough programs to 
start with. You can almost bet that a 
Navajo student will not learn anything from 
a tape. It's got to be two things — he's 
got to have a picture and a message of some 
kind. 

COOMBS: Let me shift to this statement 
— we aren't shifting subjects at all. 

'^The rural poor whites are character- 
ized as having strong family ties, being 
clannish and suspicious of outsiders , 
practicing fierce individualism ^ even in 
the face of deprivation^ lacking meaningful 
contacts with the dominant culture, not 
openly expressing suffering or hardship , 
and usually having the father as the author- 
^^,V fiijure in the family (Charnofsky, 
Johnson) . " 

HEISER: I don't know about fathers 
being authority figures in the family any- 
more. So many fathers aren't around. 

RICHARDSON: Well, this is my forte, 
as they say. I would say yes, on paper, 
that some of these things do seem to be 
true. They are just very difficult to use 
when you get down to the individual. 

VOICE: You mean that you couldn't plan 
a program that would take advantage of the 
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fact that they were clannish and suspiciors 
of outsiders in order to increase their 
education? 

DAVIS: Sure, I can. Now we ger a lot 
of Mexican-American culture. The male is 
very dominant. I have to go to them. I 
spend a lot of time unsuccessfully but 
slowly getting into homes and having a cup 
of coffee with the old man — sitting there 
in the house so they'll begin to accept me. 

They're very suspicious, because I'm 
trying to get the girl into school, and 
that's a waste of time. When I get into 
the home and begin to get myself accepted 
as a person by that man, then I can make 
some movement. I am not rural at all, but 
with poor-white and Chicano both, the male 
figure is very dominant. Mainly because of 
the physical thing — he wields his hands. 
My kids are frightened of him. They are 
frightened of me too when they find out 
tiiat one of my functions is to hit them. 

RICHARDSON: Right. There is a lot of 
beating going on in Kentucky homes too. 
But there are things that are more subtle 
than that. The father is almost an author- 
ity figure, okay? But when it gets right 
down to it, a lot of fathers are dead, or 
injured or wiped out by the coal mines. 
Another thing — fathers are an authority, 
but they don't talk very much. The mother 
may be the one who deals with all the 
social things — the community stuff. All 
the verbal sort of learning may have to do 
with the mother, so in fact she may be a 
much stronger petson in the community 
because she is more verbal . She is a 
social creature, and knows she is dealing 
with the community. 

DAVIS: That*s true. I agree again. 
My gals, my women, are much more verbal. 
But in almost every instance in which I've 
been able to follow up, they are relating 
what the old man believes. He is very 
quiet to me, but he's not to her. When 
you get down to this, he says so and she 
becomes his platform and she says the 
things. When it gets down to the ultimate 
decision with me she says, "I ca; ' t do it 
that way because Pete won't do it." 

COOPER: There are exceptions to every 
rule. 



DAVIS: Of course, I don't think any 
of this is black and white. 

PROCTOR: This is related to the con- 
cepts of the pluralistic society. We ere 
going to accept the way a person is and 
be able to empathize with that person— not 
necessarily changing that person, bat at 
least understanding him so you can accept 
his behavior for w^ *- it's worth. 

RICHARDSON: T things are worth a 
hell of a lot. Ax' - these =^re very posi- 
tive attributes. 

GRAYSON: When I look at the descrip- 
tion of rural poor whites — there are many 
in our school system — this says something 
to me about the value system they operate 
from, more than it gives the description of 
physical characteristics. I need to know 
something about the system that they oper- 
ate from. Many of these things are next to 
God. They are almost religious in Ihis and 
when we turn back to descriptive character- 
istics, some of these things are the result 
of the value system. 

RICHARDSON: Whe i you get a mind-set of 
these things, then you see what you've been 
thinking you're going to see. One thing 
about these Kentuckians — you can walk up to 
any home and start a conversation with the 
guy and sit down. Just about any home in 
Eastern Kentucky, walk up, sit down and 
within five or ten minutes you could be 
having a conversation with somebody. Now 
in the city, you know, that's a reason to 
be murdered. Sit down and talk to some- 
body? You must be queer — you're going to 
hustle them. That has bothered me. It's 
generalizations like clannish and suspic- 
ious. Suspicious and clannish, yes. But 
my God, they are also very open.' So how 
are you going to deal with that? 

Any one of us can go in, and they're 
eacily exploited. You see, that*s what's 
happened — that's where they got the sus- 
picion. The developers came in there and 
said, "listen, give me your rights for five 
cents an actc or ten cc:nts an acre. You 
can have the suria-.G. and I'll take the 
mineral rights. They can come with the 
bulldozers, and I won't wipe out your 
homes or anything else." They are very 
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open to exploitation — an openness. It's 
almost a very generous and cpen thing. 

There is also the bit about traveler*^ 
coming by who can always stay at the hjme 
and then go on about their way. I scrt of 
agree with some of these characteristics 
when I look at them at face value, and then 
I keep thinking, "Well maybe the opposite 
is true too." So these things are danger- 
ous. 

PROCTOR: Some cf these things are 
quantitative things t^hich have probably 
been measured in research. Number seven 
just tears me apart. And yet probably 
nine may be very factual, or it may not be. 
Number nine is really a corollary of one. 
Why couldn't you say nine and forget one? 
Or you could say he learns best through a 
multiple. From my own experience, you 
don't say nine and forget one because you 
want to have a long list! 

JOHNSON: I have been trying to summar- 
ize as we've talked the last few minutes, 
and I keep coming back to maybe two things. 
One is I think this list deals with research 
that has been done and these are the find- 
ings. That's all it can be. It's true in 
the particular situation in which this 
research was done. But when we begin to 
translate it into understanding it and 
using it, that's when the trouble comes in. 
Because we will find as we begin to use it 
that the truth 3S elusive. 

Now let's take number nine. I talked 
with a pretty outstanding psycho-linguist. 
And she tells me that we don't have 
enough information on auditory attention 
for any group of children at this time in 
history. So whatever we have refutes 
itself. So we can say "de/icient in 
auditory attention," but that may also 
apply to all children. 

PROCTOR: I think these things were 
selected from rather extensive descrip- 
tions of the research process itself, and * 
if you put them back into the context of 
Cheney's particular research material, it 
may seem very relevant. But when you pull 
it out as an isolated characteristic, I 
think it can probably do more damage than 
good. 

JOHNSON: That's what I was trying to 



get at earlier. You can call this "cultur- 
ally different learning" all you want. But 
I know for a fact that some of this research 
was with all black youngsters. But as we 
sit around here and look at the culturally 
different, you could be thinking about 
the Appalachian youths whom you know very 
well. So when you look at the research and 
check out where it came from, it's done with 
a group of black kids in Detroit. 

So here again, I go back to the context 
in which it was written. Now number four- 
teen is very true, within a city with black 
youngsters. At least, true for a great 
number of them at a given time and in a 
given situation. But we have to keep it in 
that context. 

RICHARDSON: It's also true for the whole 
damn Appalachian society in recent history 
because they have been run over so much. 

VOICE: Number thirteen tends toward a 
truism — we are saying the disadvantaged are 
disadvantaged. 

PROCTOR; They are "slow, careful, patfent 
and perservering." Well, these are sort of 
faint praise which is countered by the nega- 
tives that they are not quick, clever, and 
flexible. That is sort of to be expected. 

JOHNSON: My concern is that anyone would 
ever take any one of these and identify it 
as a characteristic of a black child or a 
culturally different child as being one of 
his characteristics. Look at thirteen. 
That is true in our American system with 
almost all children. But there are some 
children who manage to succeed in spite of 
this and some disadvantaged youngsters can 
go on without it. 

CJOPER: I see a lot of truth in a lot of 
these. But if we take out certain ones, 
they might not apply to me and the childr* n 
I know, or the children someplace else. I 
think that since they are very general and 
they must to cover a nationwide span, they 
would be acceptable. For instance I could 
say very definitely, "amen" to number 
eleven because I know it's true. But some- 
body else may not. There ^re a lot of 
"true's" in this. 

Specifically they may not relate to the 
culture of the child. Number eleven — 
that's just about any kid. 
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COOMBS: It's very easy to be critical 
about minor things. Number five really 
bothers me. Deduction is not, as far as 
I'm concerned, anything that is used 
except in college core tests. 

JOHKSON: Let me say one other thing 
and then I'll shut up on this part for a 
while. I have used these materials, I 
have published articles that have referred 
to them, so I have been exposed to them 
before. Once, I was giving a lecture at 
Howard University and I was viciously 
attacked by a professor there who really 
misinterpreted what I was saying. I think 
therein arises the danger. 

She had a feeling that my concepts of 
these findings were that these things were 
hereditary. And I hadn't used hereditary 
anywhere in it. I think the average 
teacher picking these up — "here are some 
guidelines for you to follow as you work 
with these disadvantaged children" — may 
think of them in the back of her mind as 
hereditary. And I don't care how much I 
have used these over the years, I almost 
always have to preface everything I say in 
reference to each one of these, that I am 
not saying these are hereditary. And I 
don't think the researchers agree that 
these are hereditary. But people take them 
as hereditary. 

RICHARSON: I would love to see a 
research study done on the description of 
poor, rural whites. If I just could 
re-write this and say the rural poor whites 
are characterized by showing openness tc 
strangers and a whole list of things that 
we all consider good ... it would show a 
fairness towards the individual. 

TIBBITTS: What we are saying is that 
these things are different from the 
regular society. . . . And so many are 
bad. Going back to the first list, 
number one: Aural , physical, visual. I 
get the idea that what you are saying is 
that these are negative things. I wish 
that all of you could go out on a reserva- 
tion with me and some other people I go out 
with. They would turn you on to a lot of 
things in a hurry that are fantastic. 
Visual thin£s — most of us don't see them. 
Well, there is a sheep herd over there. 



There's a medicine man over here doing 
something. And you just don't perceive 
all that. So you see, this is a whole new 
area that I don't know anything about. 

Why do the kids see things? They see 
things differently than we do, and for 
different reasons. And for this reason we 
try to do our art work in much more detail 
than you would ordinarily do art work, film 
strips and things like that because these 
kids are oriented to that. You know you 
have a picture of a cat — two circles and a 
tail — and you wiped out your whole lesson 
because the kids aren't thinking about what 
you are ..rying to teach them. You just 
want to draw a picture of a cat and get on 
with it. 

So kind of what you are saying is if 
these things register as being negative to 
you, that's because they are negative to 
me. They are different from what I am used 
to. And yet when you go out with the people 
on the reservation, the different ways thev 
see things are a whole new world. They are 
definitely in the "plus" column all the way. 
Not so many of us could go out and live on 
a desert with a herd of sheep. We couldn't 
make it. Yet this is the way they survive. 

COOMBS: Okay, I have one question I 
would like to confront each one of you with. 
This is an "if" kind of thing. If we had 
200 million dollars for a national program 
(and we do have that incidentally) but if 
the Federal Government made available 200 
million for a national program to use 
media and technology in education of the 
li sadvantaged , how would you yourself like 
o see this spent? It's not fair to say 
that I think every district should have a 
program exactly like mine. 

RICHARDSON: Well, the wire [cable 
television] for Appalachia, Then get to 
work on the AO channels. It is wired up 
but you have to interconnect interconnec- 
tions. I say cable television is something 
we all ought to look at. I'll tell you 
that I think the benefits are tremendous. 
Not the wire itself, but using the mind to 
develop it for these purposes. 

Because cable television, as we all 
know, is broadening — diversified televis- 
ion. But it doesn't have to be, and it may 
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not be if we don't get a fcot in there and 
keep a wedge in the door and keep it open. 
But the technical possibilities are tre- 
r.endous. Forty channels twenty-four hours 
a day on a little sysleir, and each of these 
channels are sub-dividable . Computer tech- 
nology is unlimited in the home. It's just 
far out stuff. 

COOKBS; I v/ould like to see something 
that could be called "educational mobility. 
You know what IV talkirig about? Mobile 
vans. 

MOSE: I would like tc see that. T 
think that cculd help. Put them on four 
wheels and climb up that mountain and edu- 
cate the family and educate the children. 

COOPER: I would like to see the money 
used to develop more types of programs like 
the ones represented here. And then I 
would like to see the money also used to 
help various districts develop their own 
relevant material. I think we lean heav- 
ily on commercially developed materials 
too much perhaps. Teachers are always 
searching for somebody else to do the job 
for them and maybe if within the district 
the money was available they could start 
to develop their own kinds of materials, 
really related and very relevant to the 
needs of their own particular group. 

GRAYSON: I like that last part. In 
many areas where media has been brought 
into the school, it's been too much in the 
foT\u of, "Okay here is the media center. 
I am going to show these particular chil- 
dren from this classroom [some media] for 
45 minutes." But nothing is ever happening 
back in the classrooms where these children 
are spending the majority of their time. 
I would like to see media come cut of the 
center and go right into the classroom, 
more and more. This is our need and this 
is the approach we have tried to take — 
that media, that instruction through 
media, is not some separate entity in 
itself. 

HEISER: I think that we, not only in 
Montana but as a whole around the country, 
give d lot of lip service to individual- 
ized instruction and to diagnosis and 
prescription. But I wonder if we really 



diagnose kids' needs. Even in my oum situ- 
ation, we say this is this kid's problem 
and away we go. The vender is we really 
get into any in-depth diagnosis. I think 
this is something that we coulu certainly 
spend more money cn. 

In m.y own situation I would be very 
interested in a van-type program with a 
reading clinic with the type of people 
that I am talking about — that need diagno- 
sis. I could get the equipment, but they 
won't let me buy a van. We are working on 
it. 

But there must be a school district 
that has a van that is not being allowed 
to buy the equipment. Maybe we could get 
together! 

Educational TV is something that we 
need and that we haven't gotten off the 
ground. One of the things that came up 
today was in-service for teachers. With 
all due respect to colleges, the people 
who have graduated within the last four or 
five years have a pretty good background in 
performance objectives or behavioral objec- 
tives or whatever you prefer to call them. 
But teachers as a whole who graduated ten 
years ago don't know that much about objec- 
tives and consequently they hold back. I 
think in our educational TV program we 
could do a lot of this in-service type of 
program. That way, we wouldn't have to 
set up a workshop and bring everybody in. 
It's a long way across Montana. There's 
quite an extreme difference from one end to 
the other. 

I'm also interested in an extended 
school — getting the kids out of the system 
and giving them a fresh start. . . . 

DAVIS: At this point we need to find 
a way to equalize the economic opportunity 
across the nation for providing an educa- 
tion for the kids. I think California 
probably has more money than others. I get 
kids that come to me from other states, and 
many of their problems arfj because of the 
inadequate systems that they come from. 

And then within our own state, my 
school district is extremely poor in terms 
of the amount of money behind the child 
that we spend on education, whereas you 
can go forty miles across town and triple 
the amount of money being spent on the 
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children. 

Now, this isn't underway in California. 
They are working toward it, but they have 
been working toward it since I've been in 
education in California. 

COOPER: May I ask you to review the 
situation? Teachers are highly creative, 
many of them. Industry has great research 
departments, but a teacher usually has to 
stay in the classroom and teach and very 
often she is successful with the children. 

But I am wondering if there could be 
some kind of opportunity for individual 
grants for teachers to carry on specific 
creative programs that they might have. I 
think this would be a great boon to educa- 
tion. What is happening is that industry 
is doing this, and they are moving ahead 
in technology. But education is always 
behind. You can always go into some 
classroom and find some teacher who is 
real great doing a lot of things, but she 
can't afford to stop working. She may not 
be able to afford to go to school, and if 
she goes to school she is bogged down with 
a lot of formalized learning and tests and 
things like that, that really aren't rela- 
ted to what she wants to do. She has to 
take course "so and so", but if there were 
some way that she could really be free. . . 

COOMBS: The kinds of programs that we 
have around the table today are the kind 
of programs that should have money. 
Shouldn't they distribute to the indivi- 
dual teacher? 

COOPER: Really this just turns me off. 
If I could have gotten the money any other 
way, believe me I would have done it. But 
you see, the thing is that in order to do 
what you would like to do, you have to do 
a lot of other stuff that is not necessar- 
ily helping a program. Right? 

Then I spend all my evenings doing 
paper worK, 2nd I would rather be doing 
instructional things — things that will 
really help kids. If there could be some 
way that you could apply for a grant and 
get it — and if there could be some way 
you could fail and chalk it up to 
research. ... I think we should be able 
to research things other than what's in 
print all the time. I think a teacher who 



is willing to put out time and effort to 
go to school shouldn't have to be penalized 
with taking a lot of courses and working 
for grades. 

HEISER: I think that is the secret 
right there — I think we'd better be realis- 
tic. School districts around the country 
had better face it and they'd better get 
more organizec. In other words, let's get 
some research people on the staff. Let's 
get some program writers. Let's get some 
evaluators. And if we have to use federal 
money to get them, well then let's get them. 
But I think this is where many districts 
including my own have involvement this 
year. You hire one person and this person 
is supposed to do the work of five and it 
is impossible. So we get bogged down there 
easily. 

I think we have to face the music. If 
we are going to take advantage of the money, 
then we had better be willing to perform. 
That is just a personal opinion. Of course 
maybe some districts are better organized, 
I don't know. . . . 

TIBBITTS: ... We need a lot of equip- 
ment we don't have. There is no video 
equipment, and in printing we are really 
in trouble. We are trying to get a print- 
ing press established, but we have to go 
300 miles basically to get any kind of 
printing. This is a little different from 
the corner Xerox. You know people complain- 
ing about going around the block to the 
copy center. How about 300 miles one way? 
That's right — Salt Lake, Phoenix, Albuquer- 
que — you have a choice of places you can 
go. But it's 300 miles, or Denver is AGO 
miles. 

PROCTOR: Probably I want to see some- 
thing like Sesame Street and the Electric 
Company developed into a real media sys- 
tem — really getting to the quality in terms 
of education. I don't know how you would 
do something like that, other than perhaps 
having trailers associated with each of 
the films to provide some in-service train- 
ing for teachers. Then the program itself 
could almost serve as a catalyst for 
expanding the repertoire of the teacher in 
dealing with the problems at hand in pupil 
learning. That might be one way to spend 
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some of it anyvay. It would be a way to 
spend a great deal of it, if past perfor- 
mance is any indication. 

RICHARDSON: I guess I would put a bid 
in for things outside of th^ established 
school system. The school system is 
basically a building of power and keeping 
jobs. It's just a matter of getting a job 
and keeping it in our area. Thet*3 days 
some of the teachers don't care about 
teaching. It's just a job and a way to 
stay there. So it's really going to take 
a massive overhaul of the system to get 
anything done. So I would say some alter- 
native school-type patterns, coupled with 
g-ttinp them out of that school — getting 
-hem ^t.to some ether environment. 

COOMBS: I think at this point, I 
would like to put Harry back under the gun 
to tell us what It all means! Or tell us 
what we all mean! 

JOHNSON: I've been listening to 
various ones here talk about what they 
would do with two hundred million dollars 
— that's not a great deal of money for 
this country because at one time we had 
allocated 27 billion for the Viet Nam war. 
There are times I get a little discouraged 
I have observed how the American tax dollar 
has done things abroad that it b-s been 
unable no do in this country )r 
instance, how the Marshall Pxcu. . .s revital- 
ized European railroads for passengers. If 
you've ever taken the Paris-Copenhagen 
Express, fresh flowers, fresh water, clean 
carpeting, and then to see American tax- 
payer's money spent there in Europe and 
fly back here to Washington and take that 
filth>, dirty Washington to New York train 
is disheartening. That's just one example, 

I'v? seen the United States Government 
do tremendous things in developing coun- 
tries with ed-icational radio, I'm not 
sure, now here again, this may be just a 
bit of pessimism, I'm not sure that the 
way we are funding programs throughout the 
country now — with just a little pittance 
here and a pittance there — I'm not sure 
that is really going to be the long-run a 
answer. 

Now X have just recently received some 
inf ortrCtion. It seeiuo to me that the 



Nixon adn inistration is going to abolish so 
many small programs. They are going to try 
to focus on one or two or something perhaps 
that looks like the direction we are think- 
ing in if there is enough money put into it. 
I think we need a much greater contribution 
or miovement towards funds for education, 
and I don't think it's going to be very 
effective the way it's being done now, 
because I think we are beginning to run out 
of time. 

I think we are going to see in the 
future a focusing in on satellite TV, It's 
certainly going to be one of the ways of 
the future for education. People in Appa- 
lachia and all around — minorities, on the 
reservations — are going to be exposed to 
satellite television. 

I think there is going to be an opening 
up of an evaluation of radio and what radio 
can do for the community. 

Another thing that I've been personally 
disturbed about is we don't seem to have 
enough money. To pull out a few teachers 
as Muriel [Cooper] was talking about 
recently, we need money to pull out thou- 
sands and thousands of teachers for retrain- 
ing. That's what you're really talking 
about — retraining and an opportunity to do 
creative things, 

I think we need to take a look at our 
educational system as business ^nd industry 
have done and we have need tc do much more 
in terms of organizing for a more system- 
atic approach to what we are doing. Whether 
we like it or not, accountability is going 
to be on its way in. Now we are very jeal- 
ous of our jobs and so forth. 

There are many teachers who ought to be 
driving cabs — thousands of them. And there 
are jobs technology can do better than they 
can do. You can talk about, "Oh, I prefer 
the eye to eye contact, the person-to- 
person, and the human element," and so 
forth. But there are many machines I'd 
rather teach my child than some people I 
know. In this retraining we get into what 
it is that human beings can do best? I 
suspect teachers are wasting 60% of their 
time in what they're doing — good teachers 
who could be doing some other kinds of 
things. So I guess I*rc looking at abroad 
perspective. We need millions, and we're 
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not going to get the money with the tax 
base now for supporting schools. 

I think it's one of the great dis- 
credits to this nation when a child in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, can have all 
the latest of everything plus good teach- 
ers, and so forth, while just a few miles 
away in Danbury County, Virginia, schools 
arc 75 or 100 hears behind. I think our 
federal government is going to get in on 
this and the people who yell loudest about 
states* rights are those that need more 
national cootdination than any others. 

Well, that's my reaction, I guess, to 
your comments on what would you do with 
200 million. I'd like to see 200 billion, 
but, of course, that's a long way from 
now if ever. 

I can spend a few minutes I guess on 
the reactions on some of the things we 
have talked about. I do feel reasonably 
certain that some information, in whatever 
format, is necessary as a guideline to 
mainstream middle American teachers for 
teaching any kind of minority. There has 
to be some sort of base, because if we 
look at the curriculum in America today in 
the public schools, we see that the cur- 
riculum is irrelevant, that our approach 
to teaching is archaic, and that materials 
we use are inexcusable. 

I think the characteristics we discus- 
sed that these researchers have come up 
with, however they are stated, should be 
put in some sort of format to give some 
guidance to teachers to say, "Look here. 
These are the people you are teaching and 
somewhere out there you can identify all 
of these kinds of characteristics. They 
need not be negative characteristics, they 
can be approached in a positive manner." 

We've got to begin to look at the many 
alternatives that we have as teachers in 
reaching young people. I think too, as 
Bill [Richardson] mentioned, we are going 
to have to take teachers and students 
away from schools — going to have to take 
them away from classrooms as we know them. 
There is an explosion of information in 
America today. And if anything is happen- 
ing in the world, in America, classrooms 
are keeping information from youngsters. 
We can no longer be experts in any field. 



I try desperately to stay on top, but I 
just can't because there is so much infor- 
mation that's constantly coming up. There- 
fore, I must rely on other strategics, 
media and other resource people to fill the 
gaps I cannot fill with my students. 

I think teachers are going to find more 
and more in the future that they know less 
f.nd less about whatever it is they know. 
They are going to have to rely on a new 
approach to children — and that is managing 
the learning situation rather than teaching. 
Teaching, so much of it, is almost a waste 
of time. 

America has never been and is not a 
melting pot. If we say America is a melt- 
ing pot, all we can say is that all of us 
are in that pot, but the European heritage 
is the only thing that appears on the top 
as it bubbles. Now, we have to recognize 
that we are indeed a pluralistic society. 
I think if we can begin to focus in on 
helping children to identify differences 
and respect those differences and learn 
from each other, that we will be going a 
long way. 

Now one misconception we have about this 
pluralism is that black children should 
learn black history. Well, white children 
should learn black history. Black children 
should learn Navajo history. I hope we are 
in a period of transition, and that a new 
American history in the next 15-20 years 
will recognize the contributions of all 
people. I never knew until this summer 
that the Chinese people on the West Coast 
are quite proud of having had a great role 
in the development of the American rail- 
roads. I never knew that. I never thought 
about it. Ckay, now these are things I 
think we are going to have to deal with. 

I think that projects like yours will 
have to identify these problem.s and en- 
large upon them. And next is dissemination. 
I think we are going to have to do much 
more in li^^ of dissemination than we have 
done in the past. A great deal of good 
work nas been done, but we have not shared 
it, and it's very difficult to come by. 
Somehow we are going to need much more than 
we have in sharing the successes. I think 
we are going to have to rely more in the 
affective domain on the written case study 
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approach to evaluation and action re- 
search. I think we cannot take what the 
cognitive people have taken and use their 
criteria and tests and use their approach 
to evaluate what we have done in the 
affective domain in teaching. I think 
we're going to have to know the cifferent 
domains and know how we can build materials 
and approaches to instruction in these 
domains to help minority children. 

Many of us are working in these domains 
and doing these things but, unfortunately, 
we are not recognizing it. Just as we 
pointed out earlier this morning, we are 
analyzing the situation but we haven't 
written it down. I think we are going to 
have to do a little more than that. 

As you notice, Im sort of fingering 
through some paper here. I made a speech 
some time ago to an audience with some 
visuals about the use of media with the 
disadvantaged. One lady came up to me and 
she said, "Well I enjoyed your presenta- 
tion, but it seems to me all you were talk- 
ing about was good teaching." She was 
white, she taught in a middle class school 
in suburbia and she said "I'm going back to 
try some of these ideas, because I'm sure 
they are needed in my schools as much as 
they are needed in the schools you are 
talking about." 

So I think that's true. I think much of 
what we are doing in terms of being innova- 
tive with disadvantaged children applies to 
all children. The big emphasis a few years 
ago happened to be on the poor in order to 
get federal funds. But we must keep it in 
perspective that much of what we are talk- 
ing about is relevant to all children. . . 

I don't know how many of you are fam- 
iliar with this — To Improve Learning — do 
you have these two volumes in your library? 
It's a report to the President and the 
Congress of the United States by the Com- 
mission on Instructional Technology. 
Several items are referred to in the posi- 
tion papers. As you look through this 
report you are going to see evidence that 
there is a great need for technology in 
education. There is no doubt about it that 
American children by and large are more 
ready for technology than we adults have 
given them credit for. They can adjust to 



technology; they can adjust to variation 
in scheduling; they can adjust to open 
classrooms; they can adjust to all of these 
things much better than adults do. 

Finally, let me say one thing here 
about systematizing instruction. For those 
of us who are not familiar with systema- 
tized instruction, I think we are really 
missing the boat. You're doing such won- 
derful things with your projects. I think 
you're at the point now that you'll only 
need to learn more about what a systems 
approach really is to get it well defined 
in your own thinking, and then begin to put 
down on paper in writing how your project 
fits into a more systematic approach to 
education . 

Now I thought that IDI has reached just 
about every state in the nation. Evidently 
there are those here who are not familiar 
with the IDI concept. This is one I 
referred to earlier— the three universities. 
But another thing that you really should 
begin to look for is your instructional 
development agency. Who has it in your 
state? Every state will have one within 
this coming year. From my experience, I 
don't know of any kind of in-service train- 
ing that has been or has the potential of 
being more effective than the Instructional 
Development Institute. 

I don't want to go through it all 
again; I alluded to it this morning. A mix 
of superintendents, principals, and so 
forth come in, not looking at media and 
technology alone, but looking at the whole 
gamut from instructional objectives through 
entry tests and materials and strategies 
and exit tests, recycling, etc. 

And finally, I guess I have a feeling 
that even though we are doing very fine 
jobs, that we have to be sure that it is 
documented as we go along, and it will not 
die when we leave it. I think that if 
there is any tragic thing that happened to 
all the millions poured into education 
through federal funds in the last ten 
years, it is that programs have died when 
the leadership left. We need to do lesson 
plans when you're out sick. The plan is 
there so that a substitute teacher can 
come in and maybe not as well as you can, 
but take up where you left off. I think 



we have to document our work and plan it 
for other people so that others can carry 
oi when \e le^*ve. 

These are some of my reflections as I 
tKnk ab 'Ut what I'vt seen here. Thi5 
isn't th i first meeting where I've seen or 
heard pe )ple tell of the wonderful things 
they are doing. In fact, I'm beginning to 
be prett/ much disgusted that somehov 
fuids are not available for these tyjes of 
pe)ple vno are extending and expandi ig 
wh:t they are doing. What we are doing is 
ju. t a pittance when we think of the 
mi. lionf of people who really need .he 
beiefit from such programs. 

Than} you. 



This paper is distributed pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Contractors under- 
taking such projects under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their judgement in pro- 
fessional and technical matters. Points of vievr or 
opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent 
official National Institute of Education policy or 
position. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Much has changed In education in general — and in teaching the 
disadvantaged in particular — since 1968 when the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Media and Technology at Stanford University commissioned Media and the 
Disadvantaged — A Review of the Literature by Serena Wade and Adelaide 
Jablonsky . 

In the Summer of 1972, the Clearinghouse began a project to re- 
examine the use of media with the disadvantaged. It soon became apparent 
that the most useful insights might be gained from educators who actually 
work with programs which employ media to teach the disadvantaged. 

With the support of an extensive computer search of the ERIC document, 
file, the project began with a survey of the country to identify appro- 
priate programs. It was decided that "disadvantaged" would be defined 
ac the "culturally different" or "culturally unique" student, rather 
than the physically or mentally handicapped. 

It was also u?clded that "media and technology" would be defined 
as Including devices and luc^terials especially adapted to a particular 
school, but which could be used in other situations as well. That is, 
the Project chose to look at personalized" systems of Instruction, rather 
than systems "mass produced" by the hardware manufacturers. The Project 
tried to find programs where teachers had taken an active part In the 
tailoring of the teaching approach, and where they were participating 
in it as well. 



Many programs throughout the country fitted these criteria. Some 
successful programs were based upon a collection of ''plug-in'' hardware 
that was adapted and combined with other materials to form a unique 
learning environment (e.g. Ypsilanti, Michigan; Billings, Montana). 

Other programs depended to a great extent on a single device (e.g. 
educational television system in Rolling Fork, Mississippi). 

One program (Wilmington, Delaware) ret Ited from the efforts of a 
single teacher who initially contributed personal funds. Several others 
began more conventionally with fedaral funds. 

The ERIC Project was fortunate in being able to study one program 
(APPALSHOP, Whitesburg, Kentucky) widch represents the new interest in 
out-of -school learning. 

It is hoped that this report will call attention to the very exci- 
ting work going on at the "grassroots" level throughout the nacion, and 
that the programs identified will serve as models for those who face the 
challenge of meeting the all-too-real ne6ds of disadvantaged students. 



PROCEDURES 

The Media and Disadvantaged Project was undertaken to identify, 
visit and report on innovative and successful media-oriented programs 
of instruction for the disadvantaged. 

The procedures employed to identify potential projects for site 
visitation included direct correspondence to each of the fifty chief 
state school officers (see Appendix A). Responses and recommendations 



were received from thirty. The thirty respondents provided 103 projects 
for consideration (See Appendix B). In addition to public and private 
agencies, professional organizations and individuals vere contacted by 
the Project staff. 

Upon receipt of the chief state school officers' recommendations, 
representatives of the programs were contacted by telephone. Those 
programs which appeared to have innovative and promising practices were 
then asked to complete a detailed program analysis questionnaire (see 
Appendix C) . A total of thirty-six completed progr analysis question- 
naires were screened by the Project staff in determining which sites would 
be visited and described, (see Appendix D). 

The intent was to select sites which represented rural, suburban 
and urban areas; "poor" and "rich" levels of funding; differing age 
groups; atid differing numbers of learners. 

After careful consideration and analysis nine sites were selected 
for visitation: Newark and Wilmington, Delaware; Whitesburg, Kentucky; 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Rolling Fork Mississippi; Kinston, North Carolina; 
New Holstein, Wisconsin; Billings, Montana; and Blanding, Utah. 

An interview guide was constructed (see inside flap of folder) 
for use in the site visits. Prior to visiting selected sites, the 
investigator interviewed the program director or a key member of his 
staff. 

The responses from seven of these site visits serve as the basis 
for the information given in fhe site visitation reports. Two visits 
are not reported here because of their similarity to other programs. 
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Program directors from five of the visited programs were invited 
to attend a Media and Disadvantaged Conference December 3, 4, 1972 in 
New Orleans. C. B. (Bud) Davis, a school principal whose site was not 
visited but whose school was judged to have innovative ideas about the 
use of media was also invited. A program analysis questionnaire from 
Mr. Davis' Murray School, Azusa, California, is included with the 
site visit reports. 

Dr. Harry A. Johnson, dean of academic services of Virginia State 
College and an acknowledged leader in the field of instructional media 
and the disadvantaged, attended the conference as a discussion leader 
and expert in the field. 

Dr. Johnson, a graduate of Columbia University and former Fulbright 
Lecturer and Research Scholar at the Ecole Normale Superieure, Paris, 
serves as a consultant to many local, state, and rational media 
organizations, and has directed the Educational Media Institutes for 
Advanced Study at Virginia State College in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The Media and Disadvantaged Conference included an informal meeting 
on the evening of December 3, when participants met and discussed each 
others' programs. The official conference was conducted from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. December 4, with an hour break for lunch. Chaired by former 
Clearinghouse Director Dr. Don Coombs, the agenda was kept informal and 
adjustable by design so that the true flavor of these local programs 
could be discovered. Questions were geared :o that conference partici- 
pants could learn about each others' ap))raisals of media and technology — 
their attitudes about them— as well as empirical data concerning their 
success . 

ERIC 
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The design for the day's discussion covered: 1. General Philosophy; 
2. Selection ana Development of Materials and Media; 3. Evaluation and 
Accountability. 

The discussion ranged from the merits of local development of mate- 
rials vs. commercial products to the effectiveness of evaluation of 
affective learning; from the use of behavioral objectives to the role 
of the teacher in the media and technology program. Participants were 
asked to summarize the conference in its closing hours by responding to 
the question, "What would you do with $200 million for a national educa- 
tional program?" 

Concluding remarks by Dr. Johnson stressed that teachers should 
become aware of alternatives in teaching methods and materials; that 
teachers should document their schools' programs and share this infor- 
mation with others; and that teachers should find out about and employ 
a systematic approach to instruction. The reasoning behind these posi- 
tions will be found in Dr. Johnson's remarks throughout the conference 
transcript. 

Appendix E contains a list oL addresses requested by those at the 
conference. 

RESULTS 

The reader must form his own conclusions about the relative effec- 
tiveness of instructional technology in teaching the disadvantaged. 
What is apparent from the Project is that some educators have found the 
media to be a useful tool in raising self-esteem, that some have found 
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media experiences enriching to both the disadvantaged and non-dlsadvantaged 
learners in the classroom; and that some have found rigorous training 
as a media expert is not a prerequisite for success. 
As one site visitor reported: 

"It is interesting to note that professionally trained media spe- 
cialists were not evident at any of the sites. The persons responsible 
for the conception, design and Implementation of the programs were 
essentially non-media types. They tended to be curriculum and instruc- 
tion specialists, guidance or pupil specialists, or personnel and 
building administrators." 

One further note is of interest. Few of these programs have been 
documented in the report literature or sufficiently publicized to be well 
known to educators in general (see the concluding remarks of Dr. Johnson 
in the transcript). One real value of a Project such as this Is to bring 
deserved attention to the work of those who are too busy "doing*' to have 
time for writing. 



This paper is distributed pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, F'^-cation, and Welfare. Contractors under- 
taking such projects under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their judgement in pro- 
fessional and technical matters. Points of view or 
opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent 
official National Institute of Education position or 
policy. 
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Appendix A: Letter sent to 50 State 

Superintendents of Education 
making initial inquiries. 



Ihi' IKK ( k anni-'funiNf on I diuathUKil Mcdi.t aiu) I l ^ hi.oloi!\ 
\)k Institulc tor < ornfmink.itit»n Rcv^ jri.fi 
t \ press \{a\\ 



September 11, 1972 



Dear : 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Media and Technology is preparing a 
state-of-the-art report on the use of instructional media and 
technology in teaching the disadvantaged wich will include 
descriptions of successful programs and practices. 

We are asking that you identify two or three existing programs 
within your state that effectively facilitate learning with 
dicadvantaged students, using media and/or technology. 

Since we require only leads to the programs, we are asking that 
you respond within a day or two. We would appreciate names, 
addresses, and a few words of description, plus phone numbers 
if possible. Feel free to write in the margins of this letter, 
if you wish. 

In the evenn you have questions, don't hesitate to call me 
collect at 714/ 593-3511. 

Sincerely yours. 



Joseph M. Conte 
Project Co-Director 



FRIG 
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Appendix B: Listing by state of 

State Superintendents 
responding to inquiry 
and number of program 
recommendations. 



Chief State School Officers Number of 





Rp QDOnH ^ np 


pT'OPT'iJiTiC llor» nTrrmonrI a A 


1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 


Illinois .... 




6. 






7. 






8. 






9. 






10. 


Maryland 




11. 






12. 






13. 






14. 






15. 






16. 






17. 






18. 






19. 






20. 






21. 






22. 






23. 






24. 






25. 






26. 






27. 






28. 


Virginia 




29. 






30. 







103 
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Appendix C: Data questionnaire 
sent to each 
recommended project 



Media and Disadvantaged Project 
Institute for Communication Research 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 



September 29, 1972 



Dear • 

A program of yours has been brought to our ^ittention by someone who con- 
sidered it a good example of how media and/ or technology can be used in 
teaching disadvantaged students. 

If you could take just a few minutes to fill in the enclosed question- 
naire, we would appreciate it very much. The information will make it 
possible for us to settle on which exemplary projects to feature in case 
studies . 

After preparation of the case studies, a number of project directors will 
be asked to participate in a national symposium to summarize the strengths 
of different programs. 

It is important that th^ person directly responsible for the program 
answer the questions, and that it be done quickly. Please mail back the 
questionnaire in the next few days. 

Should you have more than one program involving media/ techno logy and dis- 
advantaged students, feel free to copy the questionnaire and provide 
details on all programs. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours. 



Joseph M. Ccnte 
Project Co-Director 



i 
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MEDIA AND THE DISADVANTAGED PROJECT 

Institute for Communication Research 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 



It i s important that :he person directly responsible for the projecu answer these 
questions . 



Your name 



Office teieprturjf* number Area Code_ 
Home telephone numbe: Area Code_ 

Organization (School District, etc/i _ 



Title 



Number 



Number 



Complete Mailing Adc ress^ 



Project TitJe^ 



Project Time Period 



zip_ 



Size of Community or Population: Over 300,000 [_] 50,000-300,000 [_] 

^,,000.50.000 O ZlTr 15,000 O ^-al Q 

Total Project Budget 

Total Local Finds 



Total Outside Funds 



Source of Outside Funds 



Total Number of Personnel Assigned to Project^ 



Approximate Number of Students Served at Following Level (s) 

i 

i 4-6 



r 



K-3 



9-12 



13-14 



7-8 



Adult, 
Other 



Ethnic Breakdown ox Students: 



r^»ncasian 

! — " ~ 



Native American 



Black 



Oriental 



Mexican-American 



Other 



ERIC 
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Please Indicate how media and technology are used in your project: 



Please list your project's main objectives in order of priority: 



( 



Please put a number from 1 to 5 in the parentheses after each of the objectives you 
listed above, to indicate how successful you think the project was in reaching it. 

[l=not successful - 5=highly successful] 

We would be interested in any other comments you might want to make at this time 
(strengths and weaknesses of project, successful or unsuccessful practices, etc.) 



THANK YOU! Please return this questionnaire immediately via the enclosed envelope. 
If you would like a complimentary copy of our complete report, just check here [ ] 



Appendix D: 



General information received 
on all projects responding 
to data questionnaire. 



Arizona 

FLS/Arizona State University 

Department of Library Science and Educational Technology 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 
602/ 965-6538 

Norman C. Higgins, Associate Professor 
Library Training Institute 

Training school library media specialists for schools in 
Indian communities. Participants learn to select » evaluate, 
produce and use media and technology in school library media 
centers • 



California 

+ Azusa Unified School District 
Box 500 

Azusa, California 
213/ 334-1015 

C. B. Davis, Principal, Murray School 
Media Center Project 

Filmmaking by students, video taping for teacher self-evaluation 
and student participation. Cassette recorders and study 
carrels, film strips, slide projectors, audio flash card 
readers, Talking Page, puppetry, Hoffman Readers, and tachistoscope 
are used in a variety of ways to teach children to read and to 
improve their self-concept in a highly-mobile community. 

Oakland Unified School District 
Martin Luther King Jr. School 
960 Tenth Street 
Oakland, California 94607 
415/ 465-5146 

Minnie B. West, Principal 

School Library Resources, ESEA Title II, Phase II 

Media center serves as a learning resource and distribution center 
for students and teachers. The entire school is considered to be 
a nifcdia center domain with material and equipment from the media 
center utilized in teaching stations and resource centers daily. 
Media center activities indvde: Staff orientation and inservice, 
team planning for use of medir., circulation of print and non-print 
material as well as equipment, book talks, media production, 
flexible scheduling cf classes, individual, small group and media 
center skills classes. Students are provided many learning 
activities through the use of media. 



* = Site visitation 

+ = Conference attendee 
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Delaware 

+ Newark School District 
83 East Main Street 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
302/ 731-2238 

W. A. Proctor, Principal, Special Education 
Diagnostic - Impact Centers 

Videotapes are used to enh?.nce self -concept and demonstrate 
models of learning. T-scopes and loop films are a part of the 
motivational center. A variety of hardware is employed in 
mastery centers to teach basic skills. 

*+ Sarah Webb Pyle School 
5th and Lombard Streets 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
302/ 429-7537 

Muriel Cooper, Project Coordinator 

Visual Imagery~-A Means for Improving Self Concept 

Fil"*" and media are used to assist fourth and fifth grade boys 
and girls to improve their self-concept. The students as 
filmmakers produce and evaluate films about themselves, their 
interests and their culture. 



Florida 

School Board of Broward County 
1320 S.W. Fourth Street 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33312 
305/ 587-9700 

Marion Lowry, Coordinator 

Instruct ional Television 

Operation of a four channel 2500 MHz station which produces and 
televises a variety of instructional programs designed specifically 
to meet the needs of culturally disadvantaged children. 



Hawaii 

Kamehameha Schools 
KEEP 

Kapalama Heights 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 
808/ 845-6631 
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Gisela Speidel, Project Coordinator 

Kamehameha Early Education Project (KEEP) 

Videotape (1/2 inch) is used for monitoring student and teacher 
behavior. Instructional videotapes — both media specialist- and 
student-produced — are planned. Also planned is student use of 
portc*pak VTR r.o explore their environment and improve language 
competency. Super 8mm cartridge films are used for large and 
small groups as well as individual instruction. Sync-sound and 
slide productions are used for small group and individual programed 
instruction. 



Idaho 

Snake River School District #52 
Rt. 2, Box 249A 
Blackfoot, Idaho 8 3221 
208/ 684-4450 

Darrell K. Loosle, Superintendent 

Curriculum Change Through Nongraded Individualization 

Media is used in each individualized packet. Alternate routes 
of instruction are provided. The instructional packet consists 
of: behavior objectives, pretest, instructional routes and 
posttest. The emphasis is in the areas of reading and mathematics. 

Boise Independent School District 
1207 Fort Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
208/ 342-4543 x215 

Elsie M. Geddes, Project Director 

Auditory Perceptual and Language Development Training Program 

Concrete objects are initially employed for all perceptual 
training. The transfer is made to the representational forms. 
Auditory training is done with live voice prior to tape presentations. 

Idaho Falls School District #1 
Tiger Avenue 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401 
208/ 522-7490 

Victor A. Cushman, Project Director 

Snake River Center for the Improvement of Instruction 

The media center is used as a teaching tool for teachers. 
Workshops have been run weekly over a three-year period. 
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Indiana 

Huntington County School Corporation 
959 Guilford Street 
Huntington, Indiana 46750 
219/ 356-7812 

Roger Howe, Project Director 

Migrant School 

A teaching module containing tape and film cassettes is used 
to teach proper language usage and pronounciation of both 
Spanish and English. 

Iowa 

Southwest Iowa Learning Resources Center 

401 Reed Street 

Red Oak, Iowa 51566 

712/ 623-2766 

Ron Curtis, Chief Planner and Developer 

Project Media Now 

Fifty packages which are completely mediated. Program uses 
commercially produced short and feature films, radio programs, 
video tape programs and print. 

Kentucky 

*+ Appal shop 

P.O. Box 332 

Whitesburg, Kentucky 41858 
606/ 633-5708 

William Richardson, Director (one of seven) 

The Appalshop Project 

Local residents are provided with training and experience in all 
facets of film production. Produced films are rented and 
marketed. 



Michigan 

* School District of Ypsilanti 
1885 Packard Road 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
313/ 483-5982 

H. Robert Peper, Coord inator-Evalua tor tor Special Projects 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Learning Centers in Math and Reading 
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A diversity of media and technology are being utilized to 
provide practice of basic skills in an enjoyable self- 
reinforcing fashion. Methodology is also utilized to facilitate 
self-direction and greater independence from teacher, thus 
freeing the teacher to devote more time to individual tutoring 
and skill teaching* 



Mississippi 

Clarksdale Municipal Separate School District 
P.O. BOX 1192 

Clarksdale, Mississippi 38614 
601/ 627-3231 

William E. Metcalfe, Federal Programs Coordinator 

Title I Special Educational Assistance for Educationally 
Deprived Children 

The Clarksdale system's use of media and technology includes 
individualized instructional and team planning techniques; 
central media center production; closed circuit instructional 
television; learning centers in individual schools; and 
provision of paraprof essional assistance for teachers. 

*+ Sharkey-Issaquena Line Consolidated School District 
Box 246 

Rolling Fork, Mississippi 39159 
601/ 873-4302 

Ryan C, Grayson, Title I Coordinator 

Developing a Comprehensive Educational Program for 
Disadvantaged Children 

Educational Television is the focus of media and technology in 
the project. Programs originate from the state system for ETV 
(Mississippi Authority for Educational Television). Programs 
are used both live and taped for playback at a later time. 



Montana 

Northern Cheyenne Bilingual Education Program 
, BOX 175 

Ashland, Montana 59003 

Danny Keith Alford, Project Linguist 

Bilingual Education Program 

The program plans to develop extensive programs utilizing media 
and technology. The focal point will be to provide a total 
audio-visual spectrum which includes tapes, videotape, movies, 
lilmstrips, slides, records, PA systems and machines for man 
vnritten reproduction. 
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School District #1 

Model Cities Agency - Room 300 

P.O. Box 588 

Butte, Montana 59701 

406/ 792-0497 

Dale Dart, Educational Specialist 

Springboard Prcject 

Media and technology are used to present educational materials. 
Program application is in the area of preschool education. 

Havre Schools 
Box 791 

Havre, Montana 59501 
406/ 265-4356 

Steve Ruffatto, Assistant Superintendent 
Real World 

Project employs five cadet teachers who work under a master 
teacher to conduct tho educational processes. The program is 
vocationally oriented. 

Helena School District #1 
Seventh and Allen Streets 
Helena, Montana 59601 
406/ 442-2590 

Jerry Roth, Coordinator of Federal Projects 

Language Delayed Class 

Project utilizes tape recorders. Language Masters, overhead 
projectors and record players to provide language experience 
program for deaf, hearing and speech impaired students. 

Custer County District High School and School District #1 

421 North Tenth 

Miles City, Montana 59301 

406/ 232-3812 

Ruben 0. Gjerde, Federal Projects Coordinator 

HELP (Help Eliminate Learning Problems) 

Special Services Personnel provide student diagnostic services 
and learning prescription. Media equipment and materials are 
made available to classroom tea<"hers. 

Billings School District 
School District #2 
101 Tenth Street, West 
Billings, Montana 59102 
406/ 248-7421 
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Edward A. Heiser, Director, Title I 

Multiple Supplementary Services Project 

A variety of off-the-shelf materials and devices are used to 
enhance learning for the culturally disadvantaged and 
economically deprived, as well as to form favorable attitudes 
toward school and to improve physical and emotional health of 
students. With remedial reading and math, emphasis is put on 
'he use of multimedia, including audiovisual materials, 
programmed teaching machines, games, high interest books and 
other reading matter. Among the audiovisual materials are: 
System 80, Talking Page, Hoffman Information System, Language 
Master, phonographs and cassette recorders. 

Fort Benton Public Schools 
School District #1 
P.O. Box 379 

Fort Benton, Montana 59442 
406 * 622-3213 

William J. Hoppes, Superintendent 

Auto-Tutorial Approach to Teaching Disadvantaged 

Curriculum stated in behavioral terms of major and set concepts. 
The sub-concepts are developed into lessons or units. Slides, 
tapes, filmstrips and prints are locally produced and coordinated 
with study guides, pre- and posttests, and errichment activities. 
Portable carrels and storage units were locally designed. There 
are a total of fifteen hundred units completed, including all 
areas of the curriculum. 



New Hampshire 

Union School District 
1 Elm Street 

Keene, New Hampshire 03431 
603/ 352-8611 

Richard L. Cnampagne, Educational Consultant 

Special Services for Disadvantaged Chi:.iren 

By utilizing System 80 and Talking Pages, along with other media 
experiences, students will improve reading skills in a remedial 
program. 



New York 

School District 
Public School 25 
811 E. 149th Street 
Bronx / New York 
212/ 665-9686 
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I J A. Cartagena, Director 

The Bilingual School - P.S. 25 

Project is aimed at the development of functional bilingualism 
of elementary students. Facilitates the academic achievement 
of Spanish speaking students by teaching them in their own 
language, while simultaneously developing their skills in 
English. The overhead projector, filmstrips, tape recorders, 
videotape and Language >iaster are used in the program. 

North Carolina 

Lenoir County Public Schools 
Kinston, North Carolina 28501 

(Mrs.) Edith C. Wiley, Learning Lab Supervisor 

Reading and Math Learning Laboratories 

Development of a library media program for the educationally 
disadvantaged. The program includes Reading and Math Learning 
Laboratories. The school libraries supply materials and 
equipment for individual use in school and at heme. 

Moore County Schools 
BOX 977 

Carthage, North Carolina 28327 
919/ 947-2976 

Pauline F. Myrick, Director of Educational Media 

Independent Study Center-Experimental Project in the Use 
of Media 

All types of media on many levels and Interests are used in the 
center containing 25 carrels and spreading into the main library 
complex. Both full courses and in-depth study materials and 
opportunities are available. Remedial work in all subjects is 
a part of the project. The faculty in the various areas 
supervise achievement, diagnosing and prescribing. 

Oregon 

Ashland School District 
201 South Mountain Avenue 
Ashland, Oregon 97520 
503/ 482-4055 

Keith Garrett, Project Director 

Ashland High School Computer Mathema t ics 

A computer is used as a vehicle for teaching arithmetic concepts 
and for developing math skills. In addition to the computer 
program, visual materials were locally developed which illustrate 
concepts. 
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E.S.E.A. Title I-M, Washington County 
Poynter Junior High School 
1535 N.L. Grant 
Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 
503/ 648-8561 x277 

Phyllis Bass, Director, Title I-M 
E^S.E.A. Title I-M 

Project is aimed at increasing academic skills, fostering a 
sense of achievement and stressing the importance of continuing 
education. Student attitudes toward school are improved 
through learning materials that portray the history and culture 
of minority groups and the contributions of minority leaders. 
The project does not use media extensively. 

Texas 

Austin Junior High School 

Pharr-San Juan Alamo School District 

P.O. Box 1336 

San Juan, Texas 78589 

512/ 787-5975 

Noel Kellar, Principal 

Coordinated Vocational Academic Curriculum Project 

The pvoject has developed student performance objectives which 
are geared to individual studeut learning rates. Instruction 
is via filmstrips, cassette, realia and paper-pencil activities. 

Utah 

*+ San Juan School District 
Indian Education Center 
Box 425 

Blanding, Utah 84511 
801/ 678-3901 

Kent D. Tibbitts and Don Mose, Media Specialists 

Project Navajo Curriculum 

Cassette tapes are recorded in Navajo language for use with 
locally produced slides, filmstrips, bocks, workbooks, and study 
guides. Sixteen millimeter films have been produced utilizing 
computer animation techniques. Language Master programs and 
flip charts are under development. 
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Vermont 

Addison Northwest Supervisory Union 
147 Main Street 
Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
802/ 877-3761 

David A. Potter, Assistant Superintendent 

Language and Communica t ion DevelopiLent (Photo Report Phase) 

Students are taught to properly use cameras, take pictures, 
develop and process film, and to print and enlarge photographs. 
The Photo Phase is a part of an extensive remedial and 
corrective reading program. 

Montpelier Public School System 
152 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802/ 223-6341 

Robert E. Jackman, Director, Educational Media 

A Medial Approach to Minimizing Cultural Deprivation 

Students of the third and sixth grades will be provided study 
carrels with appropriate media and equipment to support classroom 
curriculum and instruction. 



West Virginia 

Park Ungraded High School 
104 Park Street 

Bluefield, West Virginia 24701 
304/ 327-8414 

Margaret Pace, Principal 

Computer Assisted Instruction 

Two teletype machines are connected to the Bluef ield State College 
Computer. Programs are developed in evaluation and drill in 
basic addition, multiplication, subtraction and division, and 
an instructional unit on money. 

Wisconsin 

River Falls Public Schools 
418 North Eighth Street 
River Palls, Wisconsin 54022 
715/ 47^-7231 

Peg Wella, Reading Coordinator 

An Intensified Reading Program for Children with 
Learning Differences 



Students in grades K-6 are instructed daily within their classroom 
through a team approach. Reading Skills Instructional Programs 
are designed to match students' modality of learning. Listening 
centers and a variety of instructional media materials and 
equipment are used to support the program. 

New Holstein Joint School District #5 

1715 Plymouth Street 

New Holstein, Wisconsin 53061 

414/ 898-5441 

(Mrs.) Ruth Freiburger, Title I Coordinator 

Augmented Services to Prevent Learning Disabilities 

A program involving a rural mobile and home visitation program. 
Filmstrips, phonograph recordings, magnetic tapes, books and 
other print materials are taken to homes in rural areas. The 
home visitor works closely with the families in training parents 
to assist their children in learning activities. 



* = Site visitation 

+ = Conference attendee 
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ADDRESSES REQUESTED AT THE CONFERENCE 



Media and Disadvantaged December ^, 4, 1972 



National Audio Visual Center 
General Services Administration 
National Archives L Records Services 
Washington, D. C. 20409 

A central clearinghouse of Government-produced audiovisual material. 
Lends and rents materials placed with the Center by agencies. Sells 
materials by producing agencies. 

CINE Associates, Inc. (Council for International Non-Theatrical Events) 
P. 0. Box 3786 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

Accepts student-made films for distribution. Dr. Harry Johnson is on 
the board. 

Technological Applications Project (TAP) 
United States International University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 



A Few Information Centers (with ERIC computer search facilities) 



RISE 

198 Allendale Road 

King of Prussia, Pa. 19406 



ACCESS 

Educational Media Services 
2371 Stanwell Drive 
Concord, Ca. 94520 



San Mateo Educational Resources 



BOCES 

Northern Colorado Educational 



Center (SMERC) 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City, Ca. 94063 



Board ot Cooperative Services 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, Colo. 80501 



GEM REL 



Central Midwestern Regional 



Education Lab. 
10646 St. Charles Rock Road 
St. Ann, Missouri 63074 



Research and Information Center 
Appalachia Educational Lab. 
Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 



See also Director of Educational Information Resources , 



compiled by Judy Wanger, System Development Corporation, 
Falls Church, Virginia. Published by CCM Information 
Corporation, New York, 1971. 
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BLANDING, UTAH 

A blend of the latest computet graphics and some 
almost timeless Indidfi stories is one feature of the Navajo 
curriculum project at the San Juan School District m 
Bianding, Utah With a medicine man signed on as cultur- 
al consultant, the project produces 16mm color films with 
Navajo dialogue to bridge the gap between home and 
school for young Indian children 




Auciio con!>uMant Maty Toifido dubs an Indian Sftory onto 
cassettes 

• 1 The project at the Indian Education Center is 
funded with $26,000 of Title 7 money, augmented by 
funds from other sources including the Utah Division of 
Indian Affairs Currently, 1,200 Native American stu- 
dents are served by the project 

When the project was funded three years ago, its 
purpose was to develop instructional materials in the 
Navajo language to assist with a bilingual program. It 
now covers kindergarten through fourth grade The stu- 
dents' native language is used to teach them basic con- 
cepts At some schools, the primary concentration is on 
teaching students to read and write Navajo 

The project's mam goals are to build self-pride or 
self-respect by using the student's own language, and to 
teach the student basic concepts in his own language so 
that he understands it. 

"Were saying we don't care what language you learn 
in It, so long asyou learn it Probably 95 percent of our stu- 
dents sneak only Navajo," according to Mr Kent Ttbbitts, 
mpdia specialist 

Initially, Utes as well as Navajos were invited to 
join, but they refused to take part The program is oper- 
ational at three reservation schools-Montezuma Creek, 
Bluff and Mexican Hat 

The project uses a certified Anglo teacher and a 
Navajo cooperating teacher in each classroom. 

• 2 The project is very nedia oriented, using film- 
strips, films, slides and audiotapes 



Navajo is very difficult. 
Every word has to be said 
just right. 

Being very production-oi lenied, the pioject uses 
two-track and four-track Sony videotape iMcofders Re 
cording .j nai rative in the Navajo language is very dif f i 
cult, project directors say Every word has to be pio- 
nounced and reproduced exactly right Background 
music and sound effects are added for a professional 
touch A mixei, some graph equalizers jnd some Imi- 
iters are olso used for "professionahsm " 

Real-time duplicators are used The staff can 
duplicate four tapes at one time, going from reel-to reel 
to get the master, and then transferring everything to 
cassette Each class has listening stations which serve 
three to four persons. Materials are designed to be used 
m a structured way by teachers, and in a non-structured 
way by students Classrooms also are equipped with 
Language Masters 

• 3 During the first year, Louis Singer, a Navajo, 
served as a cultural specialist Don Mose, also a Navajo, 
has served as cultural specialist the past two years, as 
well as art specialist. Kent Tibbitts is the project's 
media specialist, and Mary Toledo acts as a cultural and 
sound specialist. 

Mr. Lynn Lee is director of the bilingual program, 
and has coordinated efforts throi'ghout its existence He 
also .ipplied for the original grant. 

We had a medicine man , . . 
as an advisor, 

• 5 A bilingual parent committee works with the schoo' 
staff on materials. "For instance, if we ha ye some cul- 
tural problems, we go out and talk to them," Mr 
Tibbitts explained "Once, we had a medicine man come 
in and advise us on our stories " Materials are presented 
to the parent committee for approval. 

• 6. Students were involved in three projects a visual 
perception project, experience stories, and computerized 
films. In the visual perception project, students devel- 
oped designs and curriculum materials for the kinder- 
garten and first grade reading readiness program, 

Neighborhood Youth Corps students spent even- 
ings putting together experience stories "We call them 
experience stories," explained Mr Tibbitts, "because 
we are trying to get them to read a story and then relate 
that experience or a similar experience back to their 
teacher, so that the communication gap m the school is 
less." 

Neighborhood Youth Corps youngsters also helped 
do art work for computer-animated films, by traveling 
to Denver and working with the computer crews 

• 7 The project has employed a heavy concentration 
of media and technology. "We used cassettes rather 



t'idn l)ooks when we started out, because we had only 
two people who couki read and write Navajo in our 
distMCt," Mr Til)bitts recalled 

• 8 The director imagines there are projects similar 
to Blanding, but their project developed independently 

They didn't lose one candy bar, 

but they lost all their tapes 
and cassettes. 

• 9 / Here's one measu'-e of success-rather unorthodox- 
10 as related by Mr Tibbitts 

"We had some recorded books stored in the Mex- 
ican Hat School, and during Christmas vacation someone 
broke into the storage room and stole j cassette player 
and all the cassettes and ail of the books Three cases of 
soda pop and a whole box of candy bars sat there for 
the whole vacation with the window broken They 
didn't lose one candy bar, but they lost all their tapes 
and cassettes So we knew we were on the right track " 

• 1 1 Just plain alphabet cards with Navajo-experience 
drawings on them are popular with the students. 
Teachers would like them on Language Masters. "Of 
course, then the kids will be even .Tiore wild about 




N.ivaio chilcJren listen to audiot.jpt^s undfT th»'ir fdvontr 
.ilphdhtM rards 

them," Mr Tibbitts said. 

• 12/ Mr Tibbitts bel'eves It would never have been 
13 possible to begin the project without outside 
funds, and he couldn't indicate what would happen if 
funds were dropped 



• 14 Mr Tibbitts indicated he felt the project had made 
many mistakes liecause "we didn't know wheie we weie 
going, and we didn't know of any other program like 
this " It would have been better it the project were qodl 
oriented, lather than crisis-onented, tne fust year, he 
said 

"Probably the big mistake would have been to 
sit down the first year and have a bunch of goals when 
nobody knew whete we were going anyway," he 
stated 

• 15 "One thing we learned is that Navdjo students are 
very perceptive about art work," Mr Tibbitts said 
"We are used to highly commercialized, stylized types 
of art ^ cat is two circles With a squiggle under them 
But this IS distracting to Navajo children They look at 
It and ask, 'That's a cat'?" 

• 16 During the first year, a Career Opportunities 
Program allowed teachers to be released from class 
rooms at noon on Fridays At Blanding, they received 
college credit courses from personnel from Bngham 
Young University. Some teachers have received their 
certified status this way 

• 17 As for student training, they are taught how to 
produce materials, for projects described earlier with 
the Neighborhood Vouth Corps students 

• 18 / The district has a newspaper, "Speaking of 
19 Progress," which features articles about the 
project, and is distributed to parents and the commu- 
nity. 

• 20 Mr. Tibbitts named "the people here" as the 
strengths of the program "They're really committed 
to the project," he said. 

A weakness - . . 

we don't have trained people. 

• 21 The weaknesses center around untrained people, 
he indicated "I'm not a photographer, for instance 
And we don't have the funds to h"^e one Another 
weakness is that we just don't havo a staff to do every- 
thing that people lequest It's budgetary," he said. 

• 22. Mr. Tibbitts laid he didn't know what they could 
have done differently, mainly because "we didn't know 
where we were going Probably the thing we didn't 
anticipate was the real ne^d of getting funds for j)eople," 
he said 

• 23 Because people in the area are conservative and 
"somewhat opposed" to federal programs, there is a lack 
of enthusiasm at times, Mr Tibbitts said But the project 
IS overcoming this handicap 

• 24 / Sixteen millimeter film is the "ultimate" teacn 
25. ing aid, he said, because of its movement, sound 
and color Next, he listed slide-sound shows, audio 
cassettes, and finally books and study guides. 




committed to make materials 
available to any school 

that has Indian children 

• 29 "Our project is coniniittcd to mdke mdtfi uls 
avdjldble to any school that has hididn children dt cost," 
Mr Ttbbitts noted The films, he said, poi tidy :>toneb 
thdt die basic among must Indian ti ibes Soundtidcks 
can be changed for aboui $500 by Computer hnage 
Corporation, so that the "Coyote" legend films can be 
passed from tribe to tribe The project does hdve d 
list of curriculum matei la's dnd d list of films "One 
fellow from New York wrote me d letter, dnd I sat 
down at a cassette and answered him," Mt Tibljitts 
recalled "He must have liked the answers to his 
questions, because he came and spent the summer with 
us. He came out with his own money, and he leally 
had a good time Anybody who wants to come and talk 
to us, we'd be glad to tell then, what we know 



i)nt\ Mos<* points out dlt^Tiwitiv*' tAiyoti' drdwiii(}s for com 

• 26 Besides Brigham Young University mentioned ear- 
lier, Utah State University has helped with the project 
Computer Image Corporation contributed more than 
50 percent of the cost of the films on the computer ani- 
mation proiect. 

• 27 The weakest point m the project is photography, 
according to Mr Tibbitts. "But we just don't have the 
budget, and we don't really know of anybody that could 
fit in We like to have Indiari people as much as possible 
n this project " 



Kent D. Tibbitts and Don Mose, Project Media Specialists 
San Juan School District 
Indian Educational Center 
Box 425 

Blandmg, Utah 84511 
801-678-3901 

Total Program Budget. $26,000 

Five persons assigned to program. 

Serves a rural community. Involves 1200 Native Amer- 
icans (350 kindergarten-grade 3; 350 grades 4-6; 
150 grades 7 8; 150 grades 9-12; 200 adults). 
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ROLLING FORK, MISSISSIPPI 

Rolling Fork, MississipDi makes typical use of a 
large, statewide educational television system. TV here 
is two'faced. It can be a savior— by bringing cultural 
enrichment and an expanded curriculum to disadvantaged 
students at all levels. But its presence can also lead a 
school district to depend too heavily upon programming 
from a distant source. 

• 1 . The Sharkey-Issaquena Line Consolidated School 
District project in Rolling Fork is entitled "Developing a 
Comprehensive Educational Program for Disadvantaged 
Children." It is funded with $39,545; local funds total 
$5,000, while $34,545 are a combination of ESEA 
Title I and NDEA Title III funds. Some 1400 students 
are served. 

According to Ryan Grayson, Title I Coordinator, 
the following project objectives have prime priority: 

1) To enrich and expand curriculum offerings 
in reading, mathematics, language arts, and 
social studies; 

2) To provide pupils living in rural isolation with 
cultural enrichment through the medium of 
educational television; 

3) To provide educationally deprived pupils with 
an audio-visual learnir^ program to supple- 
ment regular course offerings; and, 

4) To Provide an instrument and atmosphere 
whereby "learning can be fun." 

Educational television provides an alternative 
means in meeting the learning needs of children. The 
major emphasis in programming is in the areas of read- 
ing and mathematics. 

Capitalizes upon high 
local interest in television. 

Televised instruction was deemed a viable alterna- 
tive to regular classroom instruction because a predomi- 
nant number of homes in the community own television 
sets and families log high viewing time. It is believed that 
the project capitalizes upon the high local interest in 
television. 

The Rolling Fork project makes extensive use of 
the state-wide system for prooramming and, in doing so, 
finds it is limited in its program offerings. 

• 2. The project, while heavily concentrated in educa- 
tional television, does employ a multi media approach 

to instruction. In addition to televised programming, the 
project incorporates 16mm films, the Hoffman Reading 
System, audio reel and cassette tape recorders, listening 
stations, phonographs, overhead projectors and film- 
strips. 




Children watch a social studies program tn a Rolling Fork 
classroom 

• 3. The district personnel primarily responsible for 
the design and implementation of the project are: Ryan 
Grayson, Title I Coordinator; Louise Boggs, Elementary 
Cun-iculum Supervisor and Clyde Richardson, District 
Superintendent. 

• 4. The project was designed to satisfy student needs 
in the areas of reading and mathematics. Currently 
programming is being designed in Language Arts and 
Social Studies. 

• 5. A parent advisory committee consisting of five 
parents working with district office personnel develop' 
priorities for the programming and expenditures of 
ESEA Title I funds. In addition, school staff, health 
department personnel and welfare department personnel 
help conduct needs assessments and establish educational 
priorities. 

• 6. While students do not formally participate in 
program planning activities, they have informed influ- 
ence. For example, students who experienced the advan- 
tage of televised instruction in the elementary grades 
express concern upon entering junior high school that 
similar programs should be instituted at that level. 

• 7. The project designers capitalized upon the high 
interest level in television. Television also provided the 
district with a means to broaden the curriculum offerings. 

Visited several projects which 
assisted them in identifyi.<g 
what they did not desire to do. 

• 8. While there were no operational projects that pro- 
vided ideas upon which to huild the Rolling Fork proj- 
ect, the designing personnel did visit several projects 
which assisted them in identifying what they did not 
desire to do. 




A young lady creates her own materials for the overhead 
projector. 

• 9. The local school district personnel, students and 
townspeople recognize the project as being successful. 

• 10. Evidence cited in support of the project's success 
include: 

1) Children, who while in primary grades were 
non-readers, are now reading. 

2) The acquisition of basic skills. 

3) Favorable teacher comments and feedback. 

4) Student's recall of what was taught and learned. 

5) The Mississippi Authority for Educational 
Television site evaluation report. 

• 11. While the district did not discover alternatives to 
media use, they did change their attitude about media. 
The original attitude held was that media was an "extra" 
to the instructional program. As a result of this proj- 
ect, media is now considered to be an integral and essen- 
tial component to the instructional system. 

• 12. It is helieved that the local district would contin- 
ue the project if outside funds were withdrawn. The 
mam reason given is that the major expense of the pro- 
gram was involved in equipment acquisition and mstalla- 
tion. It was indicated, however, that the program would 
be maintained at its current level of operation and coukJ 
not be expanded. 



• 1 3. The project director indicated that a like project 
could be started without a heavy input of outside funds. 
However, it would be impossible to have the quantity 
and quality of materials and equipment to operate such 
programs on a high level. 

A misjudgment to move rapidly 
on equipment selection 
and purchase. 

• 14. The project director and staff now feel that it was 
a misjudfjment to move rapidly on equipment selection 
and purchase and to equip totally during the initial 
start-up of the project. 

• 15. The staff indicated that they were made more 
aware of the instructional effectiveness of media partic- 
ularly with the disadvantaged. They cite the carry-over 
in learning and the apparent expansion of retention. 

Interestingly, the staff observed attitudinal changes 
in students with regard to their home television viewing. 
The students involved in the project appear to be in* 
dined to persuade other family members to view educa- 
tional television programming rather than commercial 
programming. 

• 16. The district and school staffs did receive special 
training as a result of the project. There is a continuous 
teacher district-sponsored in-service training program. 
One product outcome is the pre- and post-teluvision 
lessons. The in-service training program is assisted by 
the Mississippi Authority for Educational Television. 

Students are never tested on 
television instruction content. 

• 17. The program did not involve extensive special 
training for students. However, every effort was made 
to maintain a non-threatening atmosphere. Students 
are not ever tested on television instruction content. 

• 18./ Special preparation for parents and townspeople 
19 included special demonstrations, presentations to 
civic clubs and local newspaper coverage. The most ef- 
fective means of communicating to parents has been 
judged to be child to parent communication about the 
program. 

• 20. Major strengths of the program, as identified by 
Mr. Grayson, include: 

1) Demonstrated change in student behavior, 

2) Effective locally produced programs of instruc- 
tion, 

3) The integration of multi-media into the 
instructional system. 



4) Each classroom is wired for closed circuit edu- 
cational television reception, 

5) Each classroom is equipped with color tele- 
vision receivers, 

6) Each child is scheduled for educational television 
viewing on a weekly basis, 

7) Educational television programming is sched- 
uled thro 'ghout the elementary grades; 

and 

8) The project provides teacher m*service training 
programs. 

• 21 . Three weaknesses of the program have been iden- 
tified as: 

1) Technical equipment failure, 

2) Heavy dependence upon state system for in- 
structional programming, 

3) Lack of adequately trained technical personnel. 

• 23 It IS believed by the project staff that adequate ad- 
ministrative and staff support has been given th'* project. 
A major reason for the widespread support appears to 
come from the open support and commitment of the dis- 
trict Superintendent. 

• 24. The project staff conducted a staff survey to de- 
termine which media was judged to be effective. The 
survey employed a rating scale from 1 (low) tc 5 (high). 

The results of the survey indicated that the evl^ca- 
tion television system was highly effective (5). The 
Hoffman Reading System and filmstrips were rated 4 and 
phonographs and tapes were rated 3. 16mm was rated 
however it was stated that the district lacked an ade- 
quate film library. 

• 25. Th^ project director explained that the selection of 
the Hoffman Reading System was the result of a district 
search to provide an effective instructional system for 
children with reading/learning problems. 

It was emphasized that the district early in the 
planning stages decided that, while there might appear 
to be an emphasis upon television, the commitment was 
to a multi-media approach to instruction. 

• 26. Outside technical assistance was received from the 
Mississippi Authority for Educational Television and a 
television equipment supply house. 

Assistance needed in writing 
of education specifications. 

• 27. It was strongly felt by the project director that as- 
sistance in the writing of education specifications was 
needed. It appeared that no agency existed to supply 
the needed expertise. 

• 28. The planning and implementation of a project sim- 
ilar to the Rolling Fork project would be i great deal 
easier today. Two reasons cited are the availability of 



technical assistance from both the public and private 
sectors, and the availability of people who now have 
experience in planning and implementing such a project. 

• 29. Currently there is no information or printed mate- 
rials available describj' • he Rolling Fork project. 

• 30. The project director, Mr. Grayson, indicated that 
effective project management has kept personnel require 
ments to a minimum. There are, in addition to the proj- 
ect director, one and one-half teachers assigned to the 
program. 




Four youngsters give the Hoffman Reading System a workout 



Ryan C. Grayson, Title I Coordinator 
Sharkey-Issaquena Line Consolidated School District 
Box 246 

Rolling Fork, Mississippi 39159 
601-8734302 

Total Program Budget: $39,545.00 
One and one-half persons assigned to program 
Serves a rural community. Involves 1 163 Blacks; 8 
Mexican-American; 269 Caucasian; 3 Oriental 
(576 kindergarten-grade 3; 608 grades 4-6; 256 
grades 7-8; 30 adults). 



NEW HOLSTEIN, VVISCOiMSIN 

Operating in a rural atmosphere with large families 
spread over a large area, a New Holstein, Wisconsin Joint 
School District project to prevent learning disabilities 
has brought a nevv meaning to the word "busmq " A 
mobile van and heme visitation project has turned an 
hour's bus r»de to school into an exciting learning expjr- 
lence for preschool youngsters 
• 1 The New Holstein Joint School District No. 5 is 
located in northwestern Wisconsin. The district encom- 
passes 126 square mites of farming and dairv country. 

The New Holstein program to augment services to 
prevent learning disabilities is dependent upon home 
and school cooperation, with parents and school staff 
working in close harmony and committed to the im- 
provement of the quality and effectiveness of a public 
education. The project is funded with $30,000 of Title I 
funds 

The project, which is jointly supervised by Princi- 
pal Don Ficturn and School Librarian (Mrs.) Ruth 
Freiburger, extends well beyond the confines of the 
school. Two highly trained and mobile paraprofessionals 
bring into the rural homes of New Holstein the adven- 
ture and thrill of learning. 

Two components of the New Holstein Program are 
the Preschool Mobile Unit Program and the Horne Media- 
V'Si^i^ion Program. 




It's o bi9 step wl" yji preschoolers Ijegin learninq on a van 



The Preschool Mobile Program currenti, '^^'olves 
the preschool children from four to five years of age. 
The program involves home pick-up and return ot pre- 
school children 

The van which is used to pick up the preschool 
children is equipped wi:h a variety of educational mate- 



ERLC 



rials The one-hour-plus ride, for the children first 
picked up, IS filled with wide and varied learning exper- 
iences, including perceptual and cognrtive development, 
environment awareness and human relations 

The Home Media-Visitation Program is currently 
serv'cmg families representing over one hundred children 
whose ages range from one to five years 

A Home Visitor, who is a district trained para 
professional, visits each of the homes on a weekly basis 
During her visitations she exhibits and demonstrates 
various child and adult oriented learning materials 
which are available for home loan. In addition to provid- 
ing several interest and enrichment materials, the program 
provides materials which supplement the school's curricu- 
lum materials. ' 

• 2. The program provides fo^ home use of tape re- 
corders, phonographs, filmstrip viev^ers, and slide pro- 
jectors. Materials made available include pre recorded 
audio tapes, phonograph recordings, filmstrips, slides, 
flat pictures, models, puzzles, maps, globes, talking 
books, books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, adult and 
children's magazines and toys. 

It was noted that damage lO materials and equip- 
ment was limited to normal wear, and there have been 
no losses. 

Not one family subscribed 
to G daily newspaper. 

• 3. tThe program was originally conceived by Principal 
Don Ficturn who identified through a community audit 
of twenty-five familie- that not one family subscribed to 
a daily newspaper, only two families subscribed to a 
monthly magazine, and none of the families possessed a 
library card However, most of the children's homes did 
have a television receiver. 

• ^r. The New Holstein Project was designed to assist 
the schools in providing compensatory services to im- 
prove upon the cultural and economic deprivation ex- 
perienced by the children of the community. 

The mobile primary program as well as the pri- 
mary grade children were being provided with exper- 
iences to increase their social awareness, basic skills and 
self concept 

• 5/ While Parents and students wf re not directly in- 
6. votved <n the planning of the project they were 
surveyed as part of a needs assessment procedure. 

• 7 Project personnel relied heavily upon media and 
technology bee 'se of the newness to the local com- 
munity which created very high levels of interest and 
motivation. However, and more importantly, it was 
found that many families were void of readers and the 
mixed media materials made it possible for children and 
their parents to experience varied and interesting mate- 



rials The self instriictiona) programmed aspects of 
media also provided direct and spin-off learning 

• 8 White th« New Holstein stafT did not visit other 
school districts io see first hand innovations taking 
place, they did receive ideas from reading various pro- 
fessional journals and materials and equipment salesmen 
provided information and project descriptions. 

• 9 The local staff believed very strongly that the 
New Holstein efforts were quite successful. Not only 
were there inGications that students were performing 
better in school, but there was a high increase in pa'-ental 
involvement with school programs. 

• 10 The evidence cited to support the project's suc- 
cess includes highly rated parental evaluation and the 
dependency families have upon the home media visita- 
tion program. The home requests for materials and 
equipment continues to steadily rise. 

• 1 1 While the Home Media-Visitation Program initially 
included only the more traditional print and non-print 
materials, it was later found that the talking books 
naterials were both extremely popular and beneficial 
and that there was also a very high demand for educa 
lional toys. 

1 ?/ h was generally agreed by the local staff that the 
13. Home Media Visitation Program could not have 
been accomplished without an outside dollar input The 
local dollars raised, through taxation, can only provide 
for a basic traditional educational program 

Need for smaller, 
miniaturized equipment 
which is highly portable. 




• 14 The project staff found that because of the unique 
aspects of bringing into the homes materials and equip- 
niePft, there is a greater need for smaller, miniaturized 
equipment which is highly portable 

• 15. The major findings of the project staff resulting 
from the project experience included 

1 ) Paraprofessicnals are more readily accepted by 
families than are professional school staff, 

2) The vicarious experiences provided children 
through the use of media do make an imp3v,t 
upofi the child, and 

3) Parental involvement in the child's learning 
activities does have a positive effect 

• 16 The project provided special training foi the para- 
professional staff which included basic media equipment 
operation and simple maintenance, materials selection 
procedures, card cataloguing and methods in working 
with students and parents 

• 17/ Parents and students were given basic training in 
18. the operation and care of hardware and procedures 
in selecting and ordering materials. Parents were given 
instruction in how to use materials with their children 

to capitalize upon the instructional aspects u the 
materials. 

• 19. The project staff made use of a local newspaper 
and other establiched lines of communications with the 
citizenry to promote the project It was felt by the 
staff that a portion of the project's success is due to the 
high level of community acceptance which grew out of 
the public relations. 

Helping parents recognize 
learning can take place 
outside of school. 

• 20. The major strengths of the New Holstem project 
include: 

1 ) School entry into the home environment, 

2) Cooperative engagement of parent and child 
in the child's learring activities, 

3) Helping parents recognize that learning can 
take n^ace outside of school, and, 

4) Helping parents better underst.jnd how and 
what their children learn 

• 21 . The staff feels strongly that the project must be 
expanded to include a great many more than the four- 
teen or so families now being served 

• 22/ While the staff felt adequate planning and prepara- 
23. tion was completed prior to instituting the project, 
there was a feeling that the State did not provide adequate 



Lrdrntn(j's a fdmily affair m New Holstein (Mom's on tho rtqht ) 



support in the initial stages of the project The pvample 
of the State's non-support centered in the State's initial 
refusal to approve the purchase of a van for the preschool 
program and jts refusal to support the purchase of equip- 
ment for home use 

• 24 The project staff in its tanking cf media effective 
ness rciik phonograph recordings, filnr^trips, games and 
puzzles as being most effective, audio tape flat pictures 
and print materials as being of average effectiveness and 
slides as being the least effective 

• 25 The major reasons cited for selecting ihe materials 
and equipment employed in the project included avail- 
ability, compactness and portability and uniqueness to 
the home environment 

• 26/ The major source of outside technical ossistance 
27. came from the equipment salesman of tht regional 
audio-visual equipmerit.end materials distributor While 
the source of technical assistance was limited to the sales- 
man, it was adequate 

• 28 As the project utilizes simple and basic materials 
and equipment, it has a highly exportable quality The 
only limiting factors include money, community accep- 
tance and the quality and training of the paraprofessional 
staff. 

• 29. If further information is desired, the annual Project 
Evaluation and Description is available by writing to 
(Mrs ) Ruth Freiburger, Title One Coordinator, Aug- 
mented Services to Prevent Learning Disjbilities Pro- 
gram, New Holstein Joint School District No 5, New 
Holstein, Wisconsin 5301 1 . 




A bus IS a yood place to Iram ^hc jiphdbet 



Mrs. Ruth Freiburger, Title I Coordmitor 

School District Jt. No. 5 

1715 Plymouth Street 

New Holstein, Wisconsin 53061 

414-898-5441 

Total Program Budget: $30,000 

Seven persons assigned to program. 

Serves a rural community. Involves 126 Native Ameri- 
cans (10 pre-kindergarten, 67 kindergarten-grade 3, 
33 grades 4-6; 4 grades 7-8; 12 adults). 



BILLINGS, MONTANA 

Working with off the shelf devices and materials, 
a project at Billings, Montana, has demonstrated that the 
school experience can be greatly improved without the 
investment of funds in new buildings and facilities. 

The Billings Public Schools project entitled "Mul- 
tiple Supplementary Services Project" is funded with 
$207,308 in Title I ESEA money. Another $40,000 in 
funds is available at the local level. Over 550 students 
are involved. 




Walls were torn down in an old school building to create an 
open classroom. 



According to Edward A. Heiser, Project Director, 

the following objectives have priority: 

• 1 . 1 ) Improvement of classroom performance, atti- 
tude and interest in reading and mathematics 
and other academic areas. 

2) Improvement of students' self-image. 

3) Positive change of attitude toward school and 
education, with improvement in pupil's average 
daily attendance and decrease of dropout rate. 

4) Improvement of student's physical health, and 
his family's emotional and social stability. 



Emphasis on attitude, 
not subject matter. 

According to Mr. Heiser, more emphasis is put on 
attitude than on subject matter. 

An Evening High School employing total individ- 
ualized instruction is also a major part of the program, 
as are emergency medical and dental care. 

Mr. Heiser said project personnel were interested 
in getting problems identified m the first three grades. 
Some behavior reinforcement is used— children go swim- 
ming, bowling, and buy model planes at a local shopping 
center. 

• 2. Media and technology used in the project include: 
System 80, Hoffman Information System, overhead pro- 
jectors. Language Master, tape recorders and records. 
Talking Page, EDL controlled reader, movie projectors 
and various reading and math games. 

• 3. William A. Serrette, assistant superintendent m 
1966 when the first Title I project began in Billings, was 
mainly responsible for the project. Don Black was direc- 
tor of the program until two years ago. 

• 4. Student deficiencies in mathematics and reading 
were the specific needs which prompted the project, as 
well as social needs. 

• 5. Although the Initiative to begin the project came 
from the District and State in 1966, a parent advisory 
council must approve projects (under Title I rules). The 
School Board also must approve actions, and students 
also serve on the advisory council. 

Machines turn students on. 

• 7. Tlie big reason for thr heavy concentration on 
nr^edia and technology is "for motivational reasons." 
System 80 is almost identical to a TV set. and "machines 
turn students on" according to M. . Heiser. "To kill off 
interest, give them a textbook they can't read/' he said. 

• 8. Mr. Heiser could not point to other projects which 
provided Billings with ideas, because their project 

was planned to be different. Eacfi year, a$ a continuing 
policy, they try out new gear and then decide on changes. 

• 9./ He oelieves strongly that the project is a success, 
10. as a result of loggini] a lot of student behavior. 
Many diagnostic tests are administered to students 
throughout th*» year. 

"At least the logs force the teachers to be more con 
cerned with the students," Mr. Heiser commented when 
asked about '-eactions to the various measurement tech- 
niques. 

• 11. Some reading programs will be done with no 
hardware-for example. The Opeii Court reading pro 
gram. [Open Court Pullishing Company, P.O. Box 
599, La Salle, Illinois 61301.] Reading and mathe- 



matics labs continually test out latest equipment and 
software as part of the project. 

• 12 The project would probably continue because the 
materiah are already purchased and the machines paid 
lor. Probabiy, the district would try to keep the 
teachers on, picking up some of the program. Plans 
are already under way for the Evening High School to 
be picked up and incorporated into a new career center. 

• 13. Mr K?iser feels, however, that the project could 
not have been conducted without outside funds. Title I 
funds allowed them to demonstrate the labs would work. 
They demonstrated the need for the program and devel- 
oped support for it using Title I funds. 

• 14. The project has changed during the past six years. 
For instance, now regular teachers are involved in the 
labs and work with the students. And tho district has 
developed its C'/n packages for evening high schools. 
"We would like to meet even more of the students' 
needs," Mr. Heiser said. 

• 15. Those working with the project learn something 
new every day. "You can become frustrated when the 
projects aren't accepted by other school personnel," 
according to Mr. Heiser. "It's best to leave things alone 
and let them fall into place. Gradually, the other per- 
sonnel will become more supportive." 

• 16. Staff training included regular in*$ervice meetings. 
The author of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tests 
came, as well as "quite a few" other visitors. Also, three 
days before school begins in the Fall are devoted to staff 
training. 

• 17. The jnly activity which might fit into "student 
training" is meetings of psychologist Roy Burrows with 
each student (in different size groups) before the 
student enters the program. 




Learning machines increase a youngster's .notivation to learn, 
program directors say 



• 18. In one sub program (at Orchard School) all 
parents have to meet with the staff before the program 
begins. However, this program involves only six stu- 
dents. There are Open Houses at all schools. Title I 
Proposals go to the advisory council oy law, and are 
available to all parents for informational purposes. 

• 19. At the beginning of each school year, the p»^oject 
directors try to have a general public meeting to explain 
the program. At one such meeting, Rudy Munis from 
the Denver Regional USOE office and Dean Lindah!, 
State Director of Title I, spoke to the people. 

One to two relationships: 
one student to two teachers. 

• 20. The individualized basis for the project is its main 
strength, according to Mr. Heiser. "We get one to ^-jo 
relationships— that is, one teacher cind one aide for each 
student!" This two-teachers for each-student ratio is 
carried out in each of five labs. Another key strength 
of the program is its emphasis on changing of attitudes, 
he feels. 

• 21 . Limits made necessary bv the funding level are 
considered to be the main weakness of the project. 
More specific guidelines from USOE would be consid- 
ered desirable to avoid going "the wrong way." 

• 22. Funding for three years would be more realistic 
and would allow for planning. Now, it is year-to-year. 
For instance, only 2 of the 60 teachers are on tenure; 
58 are not. 

• 23. The administration and staff has been "very good" 
throughout the project. They have provided extra sup- 
port by paying extra aides. They house Mr. Heiser and 
pay his phone bills. Parochial schools give support by 
housing counselors. 

• 24. 1 ) System 80 is seen as the most effective media 

because of its motivational approach with stu- 
dents. 

2) T le Language Master Is effective because the 
•.udent can contrast his own pronunciation 
with the teacher's, and can use it with a variety 
of material. 

3) The Hoffman Information Systei.i, similar to 
System 80, has higher level material available 
and is also effective. 

4) Fourth on the effectiveness level was the 
Talking Page. 

• 25. The media was chosen because the program is 
remediisi, said Mr. Heiser. 

• 26. Help from outside .;ources includes some advice 
on financial interpretation from the State Educa' on 
Department, tn addition, the project brings in represen 
tatives from wholesale firms to show "what s new." 



• 27. The project has received all the technical assistance 
it requires, mainly from the director of the Instructional 
Materials Center, Marshall Jones, and technician Leonard 
Brubec. 




A wired "tree" designed by Instructional Materials Center 
personnel keeps headphones neat and accessible. 



• 28. Mr. Heise^ feels :t would be easy to set up a proj- 
ect similar to Billings. They have collected their media 
over the years, however, so he believes tha* buying it ail 
at one time would be very expensive. They h«v/e 
$15,000 worth of equipment now. 

• 29. Copies of the official proposal for the project are 
the only information available on it. A slide tape preserr 
tation is being prepared. 

• 30. The real success of the program depends on the 
personnel-the teachers. 



Edward A. Heiser. Director, Title 1 
School District No. 2 
101 10th Street West 
Billings, Montana 59102 
406-248-7421 

Total Program Budget; $207,308 
Thirty-six persons assigned to program 
Serves a community of 50,000-300,000. Involves 
2% Blacks; 15% Mexican-Americans; 73% Caucasian 
7% Native American; 1% Oriental; 2% Other (89 
kindergarten-grade 3; 211 grades 4-6; 156 grades 
7-8; 98 grades 9-12) 



WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Over 100 grade school children function as film- 
makers and critics at two Wilmington, Delaware, schools, 
in a project organized, coordinated, and originally funded 
by one resourceful art teacher 

• 1 The ESEA Title HI Grant Award Project. "Visual 
Imagery: A Means for Improving Self-Concept" has been 
operational for two years in Wilmington The project 
services in excess of 165 fourth and fifth grade students 
enrolled m^he Sarah Weob Pyle, St. Mary and St. 
Stanislaus Elementary & hools. 

"Visual Imagery" :ombines and utilizes the art of 
filmmaking and cultura' experiences to improve the self- 
concept of the children involved. The project provides 
group guidance activities and offers opportunities for 
the development of positive soci.'^l r» 'ationships. 

The major objectives of "Visu* I magery" stated 
by the Project Coordinator (Mrs.) Mu^ el Cooper are: 

To improve the ability of fourth and fifth grade 

children to communicate and evaluate ideas 

regarding: 

How they perceive themselves as measured by 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
or a comparable instrument. 
How they think others perceive them as shown 
by a willingness to have performances and par- 
ticipation in completed films seen by others. 
How they perceive themselves in relationship 
to others as evidenced by volitional participa- 
tion in at least one activity of a filmmaking 
group. 

What they perceive they would like to become 
as indicated by students finding at least one 
area for participation and self-expression within 
the structure of a filmmaking project. 
The participating students receive instruction and 
assistance in film planning, research, role playing, photog- 
raphy, editing, writing, directing, production, composi* 
tK>n and the use of the creative arts in filmmaking. 

it IS believed by the project staff that the exper- 
ience: provid'^d children to interact and relate to each 
other gives opportunity for ea'^h to experience grcjp 
acceptance. The desired cyclic experiences include group 
acceptance, wliich leads to self acceptance, which paves the 
way for acceptance and un ierstanding of others, 

• 2. The inventory of the Visual Imagery Project is pri- 
marily 16mm equipment. Included are a high quality 
16mm motion picture camera with lens and acce«ories, 
16mn: projectors, and editing equipment including 
viewers and splicers. Tiiere is limited still photography 
equipment available. 

• 3. (Mrs.) Muriel Cooper was primarily responsible for 
creating and implementing the project. She is currently, 
in addition to being a teacher of ar*. the projec) cuuit'i- 
nator 



• 4 The educational needs which prompted the jroj- 
ect, according to Mrs Cooper, were to provide a work- 
able system to allow children to effectively conduct self 




Tim Anderson shows MarCia Webb how easy it is to thread a 
16mm movie projector 

analysis, ai d to assist children to improve their self con* 
cept. 

• 57 While parents did not play a role in the development 
6. of the project, students were involved. Through dis- 
cussior with the project designer, their input was recorded 
and later acted upon in the project development phase. 

• 7. Reasons supporting the heavy use of media and tech- 
nology include: 

1) H'jniy motivational; today's children have a high 
level of visual awareness, 

2) Filmmaking is an excellent group activity; it can 
only be successful through the interdependence 
and cooperation of the participants. 

• 9. The Visual Imagery Project is rated as a success. The 

evidence cited includes teacher observation of posi- 
tive beha»'ioral changes, the project evaluation report and 
the high level of student interest and involvement, which 
not only is manite-*ted in participation but also in the 
personal acquisitior of equipment. 

difficulty in identifying 
suitable self-concept 
evaluation instruments. 

• 10. The project staff reported that they experienced 
difficulty m identifying an adequate variety of suitable 
s'ilf'concept evaluation instruments However, they re- 
|3orted the experimental group showed an improvement 
in self-concept at better than .05 level of significance with 
a difference of 9.77 points over the control group 
(Experimental Group N = 82, Control Group N = 51) 



Children who are stutterers 
do not stutter in the films . . . 

An interesting observation noted ts that children 
who are stutterers do not stutter m the films in wh'ch 
they participate 

• 12 / The Visual Irndyery Project has been well re- 
13 ceived by both the community and schools staf i. 
Il IS believed that because of its acceptance the project 
Will continue as an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram even when outside funds become exhausted 

The project, prior to its expansion, was originally 
financed with the personal funds of Mrs. Cooper 




Acc photographer Steve Gross shoots on location 

• 14. In response to what would be done differently if 
the project were to be repeated, it was indicated that more 
time for planning and implementation would be provided. 
The film program would have Deen infused into the art 
program, and time and environment would have allowed 
for friendship groups to f orm. 

• 15. As a result of the project the staff learned that a 
positive correlation exists between increased positive per- 
se. lal relationships with children and children's learning 
outcomes. 

• 16./ The project did not require any special training 
17. of staff as the project coordinator possessed the 
necessary filmmakino skills and acted as project teacher. 

The special training and skills required of students 
were included in the curriculum and instructional compo- 
nents of the project. By virtue of participation, these 
skills were provided the students. 

• 18. While there was no special preparation required of 
parents, the parents play a major role m that they assist 
students with props and view the student-made films. 

• IS There was no special pteparation of the local towns- 
people and community. 



• 20 The major strengths of the Visua' Imagery Project 
are' 

1) Contributing to the improved self-concept of 
the participating students. 

2) Assisting students in becoming more open and 
developing latent talents, 

3) Providing students with new skills which contrib- 
uted to thetr improved self-confidence, and, 

4) Improving and strengthening motor skills 

• 21 The weaknesses of the project were identified as. 

1) Not enough program and staff time, and 

2) Too limited a number of students involved 

• 23. The project's success, in part, was due to the strong 
support given by the incumbent Superintendent and 
Board of Education. 

• 24./ The project is limited to the use of the 16mm 

25. format. The reasons given for the selection of 16mm 
were the adaptability of the media to large group participa- 
tion and viewing, the availability of equipment, and the 
color application. 

• 26./ Technical assistance to the project vyas limited 
27. to a district employed teacher, Mr. Donald Jamison. 
There was no need for any additional technical assistance 
either inside or outside the district. 

The project is easily adaptable 

• 28. It is the contention of the Project Coordmato*^ that 
the Visual Imagery Project is easily adaptable a basic 
knowledge of filmmaking skills is present. 




Jacqueline Neal, left, and Robin Hutt are quite proficient 
with editing equipnnenl. 



• 29 While the District does not have any available infor- 
mation describing the Visua' Imagery Project, interested 
persons may refer to the September, 1972, issue of "Our 
Nation's Schools" for a descriptive article 




I Muriel F. Cooper, Profect Coordinator— Art Teacher 
Sarah Webb Pyle School 
5th & Lombard Streets 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
302-429 7537 or 7536 
Total Program Budget; $54,500 
Eight persons assigned to program 
I Serves a community of 50,000-300,000. Involves 220 
Blacks; 16 Caucasian; 2 Others (238 grades 4-6) 



YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 

Learning centers chock full of muiti-media and 
multi -methods form the backbone of a diagnostic- 
prescriptive project in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
• 1 . The School District of Ypsilanti has developed 
Diagnostic and Prescriptive Learning Centers in Mathe- 
matics and Reading. The total budget for the project is 
$965,000, which includes $225,000 Oi local funds and 
$740,000 of Title I funds. The total staff includes a 
coordinator, twelve teachers and thirty-two teacher 
aides. Some 1 100 students have been involved in the 
project. 

The Ypsilanti project is operational currently ai 
Woodruff Elementary and L. C. Perry Elementary 
Schools. 

The Woodruff Elementary School is a K-6 school 
with an enrollment of 200 students. Fifty percent of 
the student population is black. The school operates 
with an open enrollment limited to blacks. 

The L. C. Perry Elementary School is a K-5 
school with an additional pre-school program for children 
four years of age. The student population is ninety per- 
cent black. 

Students accept personal 
responsibility for learning. 

The project is designed to provide a diversity of 
media and technology in developing basic skills in 
mathematics and reading. Through the incorporation 
of media and technology, students are provic id exper- 
iences which facilitate their being able to accept personal 
responsibility for their own learning. 

The objectives of the project include: 

1 ) To increa^ the mathematics and reading 
skills of disadvantaged youngsters, 

2) To establish greater parental involvement, 

3) To have a positive effect upon parent attitudes 
towatd school, which will result in their having 
a pes tive effect upon their children's attitudes 
tow<.:d school, 

4) To develop a systematic diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive management system in mathematics and 
reading that can be realistically implemented in 
classrooms to facilitate systematic instruction, 

5) To systematically evaluate a wide variety of 
technology and media to determine how it is 
best used and what types of learning problems 
are best helped, 

6) To develop more effective teaching strategies 
and a w'der ange of strategies for teaching 
specific objectives and to determine how tech- 



nology can best help. 

The Ypsilanti project was developed as part of a 
total compensatory education pr-)gram. It began in the 
Fall of 1971 to explore the usefulness of educational 
technology in solving learning problems. 

The project instituted learning centers in three 
target elementary schools to assist with the instruc- 
tional programing of students who were underachieving 
in reading. In addition to providing instructional pro- 
graming for students, the project provides a scheme and 
instructional structu e for teachers. 

Dependent upon commercial 
materials.. 

• 2. The learning centers are highly dependent upon 
commercial materials and equipment. The materials 
employed are all criterion-referenced. Irnrluded in the 
equipment inventory are: System 80, Hoffman Readers, 
Language Masters, and various reading machines to 
develop and improve reading accuracy arxd rate. 

• 3. The project, though conceptualized by the Direc- 
tor of Instruction Ronald Isbel and the late Director of 
Federal Programs Raymond Kingston, was strongly sup- 
ported and advarK^ed by the seven-membe** Title I 
Advisory Committee. The Committee consisted of 
parents, administrdtors and teachers. 

• 4. The educational ne^s which prompted this proj- 
ect included the large number of students who were 
underachieving in mathematics, reading and communica- 
tion skills. 

• 5. While the previous administration did not actively 
support or seek strong parental involvement in the 
project, the current administration offers strong open 
support and actively encourages parental involvement. 




Children work together usmg a Language Mastei . 



• 6 Althouyh students were not actively involved m 
the project planning phase, they were actively used to 
field test and evaluate materials arKi equipment. Cur- 
rently students are also bemg asked to recommend 
purchases. 

• 7 The project employs a heavy concentration and 
use of media and technology. It is the belief of the 
project staff that skill acquisition can best be satisfied 
through repetitive drill. Further, the staff believes that 
children have a high interest toward media and tech- 
nology which results in increased motivation toward 
learning. 

Media and technology can increase 
the system's sensitivity 

toward students. 

The use of media and technology m the Ypsilanti 
project provides adequate variety to satisfy differing 
learninr styles. There is an effort being made to identify 
patterns of learning and differentiating between visual 
and auditory-oriented children. There is a strong belief 
that if individualized instruction is to be realized, a 
reliance upon media and technology is an essential com- 
ponent of the instructional system. There is also the 
belief that media and technology can increase the system's 
sensitivity toward students. 

• 8. The Ypsilanti project formed adaptable practices 
regarding Learning Centers from the Wc.,ne-Westlawi 
and Grand Hapids School Districts. 

• 9. The project staff and other me^nbers of the school 
& 10. district believe the project to be highlv successful. 
A survey of principals, teachers and a random samplinn 
of 180 parents and 180 students showed the** reacted 
very favorably to the practices and outcomes of the 
project. The objective-evaluative data which was the 
result of pre- and post-testing (pre-testing l>y classroom 
teachers, post-testing by learning center teachers) re- 
ported an average of a one year gain for a one-year 
program. 

• 11. During the course of the project, a variety of 
alternative practices was attempted. For example, 
equipment and materials which were primarily de- 
signed to include auditory and visual presentations 
were separated. It was found that such systems could 
easily be aaapted to provide effective skill-building 
exercises in an auditory mode only. The most prevalent 
practices included the Borg Warner System 80 and the 
Hoffman Reader. 

• 12. It was «taied by the Project Director, H. Robert 
Peper, tiiat the learning center project would be contin- 
ued if outside funding were discontinued. The reason he 



so stated is that the parents and LEA are strongly con* 
vinced that the project does make a difference. 

• 13. However, the Project Director does not believe 
that the project would have been initiated without out- 
side funds The primary reason, including the expensive 
start up costs for materials and equipment, is the expen* 
sive quality in-service training which was equired for 
staff, professional and paraprofessional. 

• 14. The three major changes which would be made in 
conducting a similar project effort include: 

1) A great involvement of staff and parents in 
initial planning stages. 




Repetitive d'lll in mathematics is furnished by a System 80 



2) Develop and utilize greater leadership from 
building principals, 

3) Development of a system to bring together the 
classroom 2nd the learning center teachers in a 
collegial relationship, 

4) Earlier and greate* Involvement of students in 
planning and implementing project, 

5) Create an environment whereby the learning 
centers are viewed as an instructional learning 
alternative. This would eliminate the stigma 
currently given students using the learning 
centers. 

Machines seen as limited 
to providing 
habitual experiences. 

• 15. The project altered the belief of the project staff 
toward learning machines. At the start of the project, 
the machines were seen as "skill teachers"; however, 
they are now seen as a means limited to providing 
habitual exr<*rie;K:e$. There is a suspicion that machines 
can teach with high aciieving students. 

• 16. Ihe project involved limited in-service training for 



staff. The training was limited to Title < staff which 
included three teachers and five aides working with sixty 
students. The training included instructional develop- 
ment, defining the new role of the learning center teacher 
and familiarization with materials and equipment and 
their appropriate use. 

• 17. The project did not provide special training for 
students per se; the students by virtue of being in the 
program learned to select materials and operate the 
equipment. 

• 18. The project did not involve any special prepara- 

& tion of parents or townspeople. A limited amount 
19. of public relations was Provided in keeping parents 
and townspeople informed of the progress being made. 

• 20. The major strengths resulting from the project 
were identified as the staff and parental support given 
the program, \ e commitment and performance of the 
professional ard paraprofessional staif. Educationally, 
the major strength was identified as the individualization 
of instruction which emerged as common practice. 

• 21. The major weaknesses of the project included the 
failure to involve staff, administrators, parents and stu- 
dents in the original planning. However, positive steps 
have been taken to improve the situation. 

• 22. While the initial planning was thought to have 
been adequate, two major weaknesses have surfaced. 
There was a need for more extensive in-service training 
of a greater number of staff, and there was a need to 
increase in-service time. 

• 23. While the initial project planning and start-up did 
not extensively involve staff, later attempts to involve 
staff provided the benefit of staff and administrative 
support for the project. Evidence of the support is 
manifested in the written responses to a widely dis- 
tributed questionnaire and the approval and support of 
a weekly half-day in-service training program for project 
teachers. 

Most popular: 

System 80 and filmstrips. 

• 24. The two most popular and effective media and/or 
equ<pment used in the learning centers are the System 
80 and filmstrips. They were rated 4.5 on a 5-point 
scale. The Hoffman Reading System and the Bell and 
Howell Language Master were rated 3.5. Cassette tape 
programs were rated 3.0. 

• 25. The System 80 was adopted by the program after 
a two-year field test of six units. The faculty and stu- 
dents involved in the field test enthusiastically endorsed 
Its use. The System 80 was judged to have excellent 
linear programming and the drill work was exciting to 
students. The Hoffman Reading System provid d stu- 




Leai n.ng the alphabet is more fun with a f ilmstnp-retord 
set-up 

dents with program interaction, h stimulated children to 
read books and provide the black children with a model 
of standard English. The system also has a hic!i cost 
benefit per lesson. 

The Language Master provided teachers with the 
opportunity to not only use prepared instructional 
materials, but with an option to produce their own with 
a minimum effort. The most effective teacher-piepared 
materials for the Language Master were sight words and 
phrases. 

• 26. Ypsihnti did not receive any outside technical 
assistance in either planning or implementing the 
project. 

• 27. The project had a need for outside consultants 
in technical areas. However, during the development 
stages, which were completed under a previous admin* 
istration, outside consultants were not employed due - 
to a lack of administrative support. 

• 29. The Ypsilanti School District will provide at no 
cost a copy of the District Title I Report entitled "1971- 
72" Evaluation Report for Title One Learning Centers." 

• 30. The ultimate goal of the Ypsilanti project is to 
move the major components into the classroom. Their 
component; include: performance objectives, criterion 
reference measures, and materials which are correlated 
to the learning objectives. 

H. Robert Paper, Coordinator-tvaluator for Special 

Projects 
School District of Ypsilanti 
1885 Packard Road 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
313-4835982 

Total Progr? ^udget: $965,000 

Fifty-two persons assigned to program 

Serves a community of 15,000-50,000. Imrolves 450 

Blacks; 650 Caucasian (700 kindergarten-grade 3: 

400 grades 4-6). 



WHITESBURG, KENTUCKY 

Unique to these case studies in that it operates 
outside any formal school system, the Appa shop m 
Whitesburg, Kentucky, is a group of Appalachian young 
people who portray their history, culture, and i^entage 
through film, videotape, still photography and audio 
recording 

Community-based. 

• 1 Tht' community-based Appalshop project has 
been in operation for the past three years Its total 
annual budget for 1972 was $150,000, which was 
funded partly by the federal government ($60,000), 
partly by foundation grants ($40,000) and partly by 
local funds ($50,000) There are eighteen full time paid 
staff members augmented by several non-paid volu^tee^s. 
The project is serving the Appalachian Region with a 
population in excess of 300,000 persons 
The aims of the Appalshop are 

1) To preserve on film aspects of Appalachian 
culture which are rapidly vanishing as more 
modern ways of life replace the old, 

2) To give a group of sixteen full-time students 
instruction in the use of media and an aware 
ness of how they can use media to express 
their culture, 

3) To produce eight 16mm color educational 
films on Appalachian culture These will be 
made by the students, thus giving them exper- 
ience in all aspects of filmmaking, from script 
writing to film distribution; 

4) To distribute the produced film series to as 
large a national audience as possible, specifi- 
cally to public schools, colleges, libraries, and 
all those interested in Appalachian and/or 
ethnographic studies; and, 

5) To continue the project with the people and 
funds developed during the first year of opera 
tion as a self-supporting, non-profit 
Appalachian production/media center. The 
Appalachian Film Workshop 

The Appalshop, in addition to working with 
16mm film, is providing expei lence in television pro- 
gramming by providing programming for two cha.mels 
on cable television Experiences are also provided in 
audio recording and still photography. 
• 2 Hardware includes equipment for 16r.m film- 
making and production, for production of 35mm black 
and white stills and color slides, for audio recording, for 
media distribution, and for video and cable television 
production. The Appalshop is equipped with portable 



video recorders and the "best available" half inch edit 
ing equipment Video is distributed m three fofms 
reel-to reel videotape, videofilni, and viato m ftim 
Appalshop IS interested m donations of video equipment 
and materials 

A desire to improve basic skills 
of communication being slighted 
by the traditional 
educational enterprise. 

• 4 The Appalshop project grew out of the local 
needs of the re^ Jents. There was a growing awareness of 
a void in Appalachian schools when it came to providing 
creative opportunities and experiences for youth As in 
other regions of the United States, there was a desire 

to improve upon the basic skills of communication 
which were being slighted by the traditional educational 
enterprise 

As with other minority groups in this country 
there was a felt need to raise the consciousness and 
awareness of the people of Appalachia Finally there 
was and exists today the problems associated with the 
departure of the young from their native area. 

• 5 In the planning and development stages of the 
& 6 project there was a concentrated effort to enlist 
the support and aid of the student population. The 
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Informahty works b<'st at th« Appalshof 



grant writing itself was a cooperative effort of the original 
Appalshop staff and members of the loc ommunity 
and «.tudents 

• 7 Prtmary concentration was given to media usage 
t)ecduse of the feedback characteristics of media Media 
disc provideb unlimited opportunity for cieative expres 
sion db well as recording documentation, according to 
project (Jirectots 

• 9 William Richaid"on, one of seven diiectors, be- 
& 10 lieves tfie Appalshop to be a success because of 

the heavy concentratiofi on a small number of people, and 
the policy of paying the participants which enables them 
io concentrate exclusivjiy upon the Appalshop exper- 
ience Without worrying about earning a salary for sur 
vival He further believes the early involvement o^ local 
per sons gave the project a local identity which resulted 
in community support 

Television production . . . 
is faster and less expensive 
than film. 

As the result of working with film and experi- 
menting with other media it was found that television 
has d tremendous potential in this situation Television 
production, less the equipment, is Taster and less expen- 
sive It also provides a more immediate feedback By 
utilizing kinescope processes, programming becomes as 
explorable as films. 

• 1 2 Due to the high cost of photographic and sound 
& 13. equipment as well as materials and technical assis- 
tance. It was stated by Mr Richardson that a project 
such as Appalshop would be impossible to undertake 
Without a heavy input of outside funds Because of the 
nature of community bond projects, there is little 
likelihood that local agencies such as school boards and 
municipal governments will provide financial support 

Even though it was felt that the Apnalshop, or a 
like project, could not adequately get started without 
outside funds, it is thought that once the initial capital 
investment is made, the program can be supported 
through the rental and sales of project productions. 

• 14 It was stated that in retrospect, the approach to 
the employment of media might have been more oriented 
toward videotape if its attributes had been more familiar 
to the staff 

A neec' for ''grantsmanship" 

• 15 Several things were learned by those involved in 
the Appalshop There appears to be a need for "grants- 
manship" to sustain such a project The staff must be 
capable of "institutional hurtle" arid even with good 
planning one of the laws of the late James D Finn pre- 




A \A/ould-bp editor works wilh i movioKi 



vails "It always takes longer than you think " 

Since the mid-sixties public and private agencies 
and institutions have become mcreasingly aware of the 
availability of grant monies For this reason there has 
been a dramatic upsurge in those applying for such 
fundi Those organizations seeking such funds, in many 
cases, have staffs whose sole job it is to identify sources 
and their priorities and file appropriate applications for 
grant funds Due to the increased activity and the de- 
crease in Dublic, state and federal funds, the "grants 
syndrome" has become highly a competitive activity 
As Institutions— particularly those involved in 
higher education-seek to make their erJucational pro- 
grams more relevant to The students' world, there is an 
increased thrust toward bringing programs into the 
communjty 

Beca'jse this appears to be a relatively new phe- 
nomenon in education, activities such as those at- 
tempted by the Appalshop are beginning to have broad 
appeal. By contacting and demonstrating their products 
to institutions the Appalshop has discovered and is 
developing a wide market 

Great deal of technical training 

• 16 Because of the highly specialized nature of the 
pro'ect, there was a great deal of technical training re- 
quired of the Appalshop staff. In addition to the photo 
graphic train-ng, there was training in concept develop- 
ment, storyboarding, script writing, audio recording, 
film editing, sound dubbing, graphic design, television 
production, and marketing In addition it was necessary 
to de 'elop skills and talent associated with selling ideas 
to obtain both financial and community support 

• 17. Because tl- staff and tht trainers are m many cases 



one and the same, the tramifig offered is common to all 
persons involved in Appalshops 

• 18 While there was not a special information program 
& 19 for parents, there was a concentrated effort 
inform the total community of the goa o and cctivities 
of the Appalachian Film Workshop There wc>s an effort 
made to work through the local high school, however, 
the result has been mmir.ial 

has strengthened the community 

• 20 The Appalshop staff feel strongly that the project 
has attained a h.gh level of success Cited as paiticulai 
success experiences are The surfaced and demonstrated 
cr(?ative expression of the people of Appalachia, the 
demonstrated aljility for such a program to generate in 
come l)y rrjarketing loyally produced productions, the 
impact the Appalshop fias had upon strengthening the 
community through community pai tiopation, the acqui 
sition of technical skills by memliers of the local com- 
munity who have become mvolved in media production, 
•he obvious impact the success practices have had upon 
participants developing and strengthening their individ- 
ual self concept, and the development of methods by 
which the participants have acquired and understanding 
of and an ability to work with institutions 

• 21 It IS felt that the Appalshop could be further 

& 27. strengthened if a local community financial sup- 
port base could be established Such support would 
alleviate the necessity to expend the vast amount of 
energy to attract outside funds It is also the hope of 
the Appalshop staff to greatly increase its own marketing 
income There is a desire on the part of the staff to 
receive a greater amount of support in ts efforts from 
the ARC {Appalachian Regional Comfnission) 

• 28 For those interested in starting a prcqram similar 
to the Appalachian Film Workshop Mr Richardson 
suggests that a minimum of three years be committed 
with an annual budget between S50,000-$75,000 

• 29. Additional information regarding the Appalshop 
program and film productions available for rental or 
purchase may be obtained by writing direct Film titles 
include Woodrow Cornett Letcher County Butcher, 
Whitesburg Epic, Appalachian Genesis, and The Struggle 
of Coon Branch Mountain. 



William B Richardson, Director (one of seven) 

APPALSHOP 

Box 332 

Whitesburg, Kentucky 41858 
606-633^ 

Total Progr. :Judget varies year to year, now contracts 

total 8150,000 
Eighteen persons assigned to program 
Serves a rural community of over 300,000 in the Appalu- 

chia Region; 15,000 50,000 m the County. Involves 

20 adults (Appalachian poor whites) 



MEDIA AND THE DISADVANTAGED PROJECT 



It is important that the pe r son directly responsible for the project answer these 
questions . 



Your name C, E, (Bud) Davi c; 



Office telephone number Area Code 213 Numbe r 334-1015 

Home telephone number Area Code 714 Numbe r 593-847Q 

Organization (School District, etc.) Azusa TTnifi^ri fichool ni^^r-i^^ 



Complete Mailing Address Box 500, Azusa, ralifornia 

Murray School 



_zlp 91702 



Project Title Media Center Project 



Project Time Period 



Size of Community or Population: Over 300,000 [ ] 50,000-300,000 [ ] 

15.000-50.000 t^] U^J- ^3^^^^ O Rural O 

Total Project Budget about $8000 £SEA Title I pr eparation 

Total Local Funds $1500 



Total Outside Funds 



none 



Source of Outside Funds 



none 



Total Number of Personnel Assigned to Project 22 



Approximate Number of Students Served at Following Level(s): 

j 4-6 



K-3 i 



360 



260 



9-12 



7-8 j 



13-14 



Adult, 
Other 



Ethnic Breakdown of Students: 



Black 



Mexican-American 



24% 



Caucasian 
76% 



Native American Oriental 



Other 



Please indicate how media and technology are used in your project: 



Film making by students; video taping for ^-eacher self --evaluation and 
student participation; cassette recorders and study carrels; film strip; 
slide projection with synchronized sound; audio flash card readers; 
talking pag3; 16 mm, opaque, and overhead projectors; T.V. ; centralized 
PA for student broadcasting; puppetry; Hoffman readers; Tachistoscope; 
workbench tools; portable sandboxes; record players; piiotography ; 
creative drama; playhouses; and art media. 

Please list your project's main objectives in order of priority: 



( 3) 



Improve self-concept ( 5) 



( ) 



( ) 



Please put a number from 1 to 5 ir the parentheses after each of the objectives you 
listed rbove, to indicate how successful you think the project was in reaching it. 

[l=not successful - 5=highly successful] 

We would be interested in any other comments you might want to make at this time 
(strengths and weaknesses of project, successful or unsuccessful practices, etc.) 



Greatest strength is sensitive teachers, 

weaknesses — mobility and emotionally disturbed kids. 



GLOSSARY 

Avoiding the more well known and obvious ter- 
nninoiogy, this Glossary includes only terms mentioned 
by p'oject directors which might be deemed unfamiliar 
to readers of this report 

Definitions were taken from the following 
sources 

Programmed Learn mg' A Bibliography of Programs and 
Presentation Devices, 4th edition with 1971 supple 
ments, by Carl H Hendershot, published by Carl H. 
Hendershot. 

The Audio- Visual Equipment Directory 1972-73, pub 
hshed by the National Audio-Visual Association; 

The Dictionary of Education. Carter V Good, »?ditor, 
published as part of McGraw-Hill's Foundations in 
Education Series, 1959; 

AV Communication Review. Vol. II, No 1, January- 
February 1963, Supplement 6' "Glossary of Audiovisual 
Terms", 

and 

Education and Cable TV: A Guide to Franchising and 
Utilization, by Jon Shaf»r, published by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Media and Technology. (Glossary by 
Merry Sue Smoller ) 

Closed Circuit Instructional Television 
A transmission method by which reception is not avail- 
able to the general public. The receiving equipment is 
linked directly to the originating equipment by cable, 
microwave relay, or telephone lines. Closed circuit 
TV IS designed to be beamed within a small area. 

EDL Controlled Reader 

A projector for the automatic presentation of picture 
and story «Tiaterial at teacher-controlled rates varying 
from 60 to 1,000 words per minute in a left-to-right 
manner or a 'tii line at a time Sets of filmstnps 
ranging from full-color readiness pictures and pre-primer 
pictures and stories through adult level articles are 
available with accompanying instructionai manuals and 
comprehension Quizzes. 
Educational Developmental Laboratories Inc. 
Division of McGraw-Hill Inc. 
284 Pulaski Road 
Huntington, New York 1 1743. 

Hoffman Information System (Hoffman Readers, 

Hoffman Reading System) 

A presentation device for programed learning, the 



Hoffman Mdik IV PiojectOf includes s( unci on lecords. 
and visudls on filmstnps tn single self-contained unit 
Student operates m^^chme by msertm.j filmstrip and 
record, advances frames either manually or automatically 
Primary through 6th giade instruction available in lead- 
ing and mathematics 
Hoffman Information Systems 
5623 Peck Road 
Arcadia, California 91006 

Language Master 

An audio-visual presentation device for ptogtamed mate- 
rial Utilizes Language Master pre-recorded cards which 
present a small segment of visual and auditory material. 
Student listens via loudspeaker or headphones to instruc- 
tor or student track. Student individually responds 
repeating word, phrase, or sentence or replies to ques- 
tion printed on c?rds and recorrled on instructor track 
Student records his performance using built-in micro- 
phone; makes trials, compares, erases, re-records and 
repeat at will Instructor may erase and re-record instruc- 
tor track or may prepare supplemental blank cards 
Bell & Howell Audio Visua Department 
7100 North McCormick Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60645 

Portapak 

A relatively inexpensive, fully battery operated portable 
videotape recorder and camera. Commonly jtilizes 
V2 inch video. 

System 80 

Presents programed instruction with color visuals and 
sound. Audio visual unit has rear projection screen; 
audio on built-in speaker or headphones. Visuals on 
filmslides, audio on record discs which automatically 
synchronize Instruction units include student record 
book, progress checks, placement tests Progress test 
results automatically recorded on test tabs attached to 
filmslide. Test tabs scored by teacher with overlay sten- 
cil. Subject areas. Alphabet, phonics, reading words in 
context, spelling, math, French, adult reading. 
Borg-Warner Educational Systems 
7450 North Natchez Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 60648 

Tachistoscope (T Scope) 

An attachment for or variation of the slide projector 
consisting of a diaphragm-type shutter for controlling 
illumination and duration of projected images of figures, 
words, silhouettes, etc.; used in the investigation and 
improvement of reading, spelling, and visual perception 
in general. 



Talking Books 

A set of !ong playing phonograph records on 'vhich a 
complete book is voice recorded for use of the blind and 
others 

Talking Page 

A presentation device for programed learning of audio- 
Visua) discrimination A desk top unit employs books 
and records for mdividual or small group use. Learner 
makes selections which determine sequencing of instruc- 
tion Develops perceptual and language skills on the 
prereadmg and primary levels. Other units available for 
u<e tn elementary, supplementary, and remedial reading; 
elementary, supplementary and remedial mathematics; 
nusic Additional areas of potential use include many 
applications with adults in basic education, vocational 
and job retraining, industrial training and foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 
Responsive Environments Corp. 
200 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

Teaching Machine 

A device that presents a program. Most machines con- 
trol the material to which the student has access at any 
moment, preventing him from looking ahead or review- 
ing old Items. Vlany machines contain a response mech- 
anism; a tape cn which the student writes, a keyboard 
or selection buttons. Some provision is made for knowl- 
edge of results, either by revealing the correct ansv/er 
after the student responds or by advancing to the next 
Item, thereby signaling correct completion of the pre- 
vious Item A few machines score the student's response 
and tabulate errors 

2.500 MHz Instructional Television Station (ITFS) 

A television system operating at the 2,500 megahertz 
frequency set aside by the FCC for instructional tele- 
vision utilization. Special convertors are needed to re- 
ceive the signal. 
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